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A REVIEW OF THE ATLANTIC COAST WHITING FISHERY 


By Raymond L, Fritz* 
ABSTRACT 


The annual landings of whiting or silver hake have increased slowly during the last 25 
years, from a few pounds to well over 150 million pounds. Technological advances in 
processing, freezing, and transportation, as well as changes in fishing gear and grounds, 
have contributed to this increase. New methods of utilizing this species for animal food and 
industrial purposes have developed a stable demand and created an important fishery. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The whiting or silver hake (Merluccius bilinearis) (fig. 1) has always been abundant on 
the fishing grounds from Maine to Virginia. Prior to 1920, it was at times considered a nui- 
sance by fishermen and landings amounted to less than 7 million pounds. Technological ad- 
vances in handling fish, particularly quick-freezing and automatic scaling machines, in addi- 
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— Fig. 1 - Whiting (Merlucciug bilinearis). 
Seer Research Biologist, Biological Laboratory, Division of Biological Research, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Woods 
e, Mass. 
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tion to the development of markets, stimulated rapid growth of the whiting fishery so that land- 
ings rose to 100 million pounds by 1949. Changes in fishing gear, fishing grounds, and utili- 
zation added more to the development of this fishery along the Atlantic Coast so that 1957 
landings were about 170 million pounds. 


Recognizing the need for an understanding of this important fishery, the Atlantic States 
Marine Fisheries Commission requested the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service to study the fish- 
ery. The program was started in 1954 with funds made available under the Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy Act. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: The whiting fishery had its beginning during the early 
1840's. Storer (1867) states that some whiting was prepared for the market, but that gener- 
ally it was not considered very good because it soon became soft and tasteless. Storer also 
reports that considerable numbers were caught with hook-and-line on Crab Ledge, a few 
miles from the Boston Lighthouse. He also relates that this species became a general nui- 
sance to the fishermen at Provincetown, Mass., when large quantities were caught in the 
mackerel nets. Often, 8 to 10 hours were necessary to remove these fish from the nets. How- 
ever, during September and October the whiting were useful as bait to catch dogfish. Storer 
(1867) and Nye (1886) reported that large numbers of whiting were stranded on the beach after 
chasing sand eels or other small fishes. 





Very little was published on the whiting from 1900 through the 1920's. Bigelow and Welsh 
(1925) summarized what little was known of the life history at that time. This account was re- 
vised and brought up to date by Bigelow and Schroeder (1953). 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION: The general geographical distribution of the whiting 
is reported by Bigelow and Schroeder (1953) as the continental shelf of eastern North Ameri- 
ca, northward to the Newfoundland Banks and southward to the offing of South Carolina. Re- 
cently McKenzie and Scott (195 6) reported several specimens from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the northernmost record of this = cies. Although the range of this fish is extensive, the 
principal areas of commercial exploitation are along the inshore waters of the Middle and 
North Atlantic Coast and on Georges Bank. 

















| ‘Table 1 - Annual Landings of Whiting, REGIONS 
es Chesape: ake Lf States, — 1957 ’ 

“a Maryland Virginia | “Totals The Bureau my ge and publishes monthly and 

——E ae wees ake eBay yearly summariesl/ of United States fishery landings 

.* & et etw se our 6 , p ed 

1957 | 49 19 —-'s és | by regions. Inthis paper, data collected for the Chesa- 
1956 | 33 48 81 | peake Bay, Middle Atlantic, and New England regions 
ace | 7 o 7 | are examined and discussed. The data given in tables 
1953 | 5 34 | 37 | 1-8 come from various sections of the statistical re- 
1952 | 1 | 13 14 | ports. 
1951 | 11 | 17 | 28 | 
1950 | 4 | 8 12 - " 
1949 3 | 3 | 6 CHESAPEAKE BAY: The southernmost commer- 
1948 8 | 34 | 42 | cial fishery for whiting is in the Chesapeake Bay region 
tied oo oan | os (fig. 2). The appearance of whiting there from year to 
1945 | 567 188 755 | year has been very erratic. Hildebrand and Schroeder 
1944 145 136 | 281 | (1928) reported that two pound nets located in Lynnhaven 
A943 : | = 6g | Roads, Va., from 1908 to 1923, caught a few whiting in 
1941 a . ps | some years but none in other years. Pearson (1932) 
1940 | 6 | 247 253 listed the whiting with many other species caught in the 
we : RL. a winter trawl fishery off the North Carolina-Virginia 
1937 | . 17 17 coast during 1931. Records from 1934 through 1957 
1936 | - | - - show further that the yearly landings have fluctuated 
“4 * 7 . considerably in that region (table 1). It can be seen 
1933 5 6 Z that, during 1947, slightly over 2 million pounds were 
— 3 ° es landed, the largest amount ever recorded from that 
1931 : - : region. 














1/Fishery Industries of the United States, 1932-1938, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries; and Statistical Digests No. 
1-44, Fishery Statistics of the United States, ;, 1939- 1957, U. S. Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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CHESAPEAKE STATES 


Fig. 2 - Chesapeake Bay States. 


Whiting caught in that general region are 
ided at Ocean City, Md.; Hampton and Nor- 
Va,; and other smaller ports along the 
st. Hildebrand and Schroeder (1928) state 
t the small local catch is easily disposed 
Norfolk markets, where it is known as 
iter trout. 


During the early years of the fishery in 
egion, the pound net was the principal 
ised. June (1956) reports that during the 
20's there were 14 fishing companies which 
perated 45 pound nets in the vicinity of 
Ocean City, Md. Not a single pound net re- 
mains in that region today. Along with the 
lecrease in pound nets there was an increase 
the number of draggers operating on the 
grounds. During the past few years, the 
hiting landings in that Tom have beenpri- 
marily from draggers 





MIDDLE sANTIC: The Middle Atlan- | 
tic region oe dee Delaware, New Jersey, 
and New York (fig. 3). June and Reintjes 
\1957) reported that whiting was the predom- 
inant species caught by the inshore draggers 
luring 1946 and 1947. In subsequent years, 
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however, they contributed very little to the 
over-all catch. 
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Fig. 3 - Middle Atlantic States. 


Annual Landings: Annual landings of 
whiting in the Middle Atlantic region, 1931 
through 1957, are shown in figure 4. It can 
be seen that the landings increased from 2.5 
million pounds in 1931, to approximately 14 
million pounds in 1937. From 1937 to 1947, 
the yearly landings averaged about 10 million 
pounds, then dropped to 1.5 million pounds in 
1948. June and Reintjes (1957) reported that the 
decline from 1948 to1951,as shownin figure 4, 
was associated with a decrease in abundance on 
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Fig. 4 - Total Middle Atlantic landings of whiting, 1931-1957 
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Table 2 - Annual Landings of Whiting in 














Middle Atlantic States, 1931-1957 
Totals 
Year New York | New Jersey | Delaware | Middle Atlantic 
cians 2 6 oa (1,000 Pounds) »....----. 

1957 3, 653 2, 887 - 6,540 
1956 1,540 2,082 ~ 3,622 
1955 3, 800 4, 300 “ 8, 100 
1954 2, 100 2, 600 te 4,700 
1953 1, 400 2,700 - 4, 100 
1952 823 1,647 ~ 2,470 
1951 684 897 - 1,581 
1950 1, 363 474 - 1, 837 
1949 999 579 ~ 1,578 
1948 845 799 13 1,657 
1947 1, 265 8, 156 204 9, 625 
1946 3, 816 ” - 3, 816 
1945 2, 354 9, 236 21 11,611 
1944 2,935 5, 894 8, 829 
1943 5,921 7,583 - 13,504 
1942 2,988 6, 345 ~ 9, 333 
1941 - - - - 
1940 2,501 5, 887 ~ 8, 388 
11939 4,079 6, 839 - 10,918 
11938 3,956 6, 229 @ 10, 185 
11937 5, 189 8, 624 - 13, 813 
1936 = . - - 
1935 2, 284 3, 340 5 5, 629 
1934 ~ ~ - 

1933 106 2,041 - 2, 147 
1932 171 2,534 2,705 
1931 326 2,408 ~ 2,734 
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the fishing grounds. However, since 1952 the 
annual landings have slowly recovered. 


Landings by States: In table 2 the land- 
ings are tabulated for the states in the region 
from 1931 through 1957. Landings for the 
New Jersey area exceeded the New York land- 
ings for almost the entire period. 


Ports: Along the Middle Atlantic Coast 
whiting are landed at such ports as Point 
Pleasant, Belmar, and Belford, N. J., and at 
New York City. 





Fishing Grounds: Fishing in the region 
is generally from Long Island, N. Y., to Cape 
May, N. J. Pound nets are presently located 
north of Atlantic City, while most of the drag- 
gers fish in 20 to 50 fathoms of water between 
Manasquan and Sandy Hook. 





Gear: Whiting are caught with otter 
trawls, pound nets, purse seines, gill nets, 
and line trawls, but the greatest quantities 
are taken by otter trawls and pound nets. An 
analysis of the landings by gear shows that 
the pound-net catches exceeded the otter-trawl 

















ceeded the otter-trawl catches from 
1931 through 1946, but from 1947 to 
1957 the otter trawlers landed more 
whiting than the pound nets (table 3). 
June (1956) in his study of the pound- 
net fishery along the Middle Atlantic 
coast reports that the number of nets 
and the catch of this fishery has de- 
creased considerably. He further 
states that the competition from the 
more efficient draggers and the de- 
crease in abundance of many food fish 
are among the factors which have 
caused the decline of the pound-net 
fishery. 


Utilization: Whiting are largely 
used for human consumption along 
the Middle Atlantic coast. With the 
large market available in New York 
City, the freshly-caught fish can be 
easily transported to that market in 
relatively short time. However, 
some of the whiting are sold direct- 
ly to retail stores in the immediate 
area of landing. 





catches in New York from 1931 through 1934, 
trawl catches were larger than the pound nets. 


However, from 1935 through 1957 the otter- 
In New Jersey, the pound-net catches also ex- 






































Table 3 - Landings of Whiting in the Middle Atlantic Area 
by Gear from 1931 Through 1957 
L. New York New Jersey 
ear | Otter Pound All Otter Pound All 
Trawl Net Others Total Trawl Net Others | Total 
eS 8 tt bt nee eee (1.OG0 Fount . « «‘s + « « e+) se eae 
1957 | 3,653 - - | 3,653 | 2,709 290 6 | 3,005 
1956 | 1,525 9 6 | 1,540 | 1,702 447 62 | 2,212 
1955 | 3,818 | 35 5S | 3,858 | 3,085 | 1,148 | 106 | 4,339 
1954 | 2,111 59 1 2,172 2,106 491 36 2, 633 
1953 | 1,425 | 43 | - | 1,468 | 1,359 | 1,262 | 132 | 2,754 
1952 776 46 - 822 395 1,229 24 1, 648 | 
1951 648 36 ~ 684 347 550 ~ 897 | 
1950 | 1,284 79 - 1, 363 137 337 - 474 | 
1949 886 112 - 999 225 354 - 579 
1948 756 88 | - 844 630 168 - 798 
1947 | 1,134| 131 | - | 1,265 | 6,365 | 1,784 7 | 8,156 
1946 | 3,437 379 ~ 3, 816 - - - - 
1945 | 1,868 | 486 - | 2,354 | 3,376 | 5,843 17 | 9,236! 
1944 | 2,533 402 - 2,935 2, 622 3, 349 12 5,983 
1943 | 5,115 806 - 5,921 | 2,571 | 4,947 65 7,583 
1942 | 2,469 | 505 14 | 2,988 999 | 5, 343 2 | 6,344} 
941 - - - - - - - - 
11940 | 1,905 596 - 2,501 523 | 5,354 9 5, 887 
939 3, 472 604 2 4,079 354 6,483 2 6, 839 
938 | 3,831 124 - 3,956 304 5,910 15 6, 228 
937 | 4,884 | 305 - | 5,189 376 | 8,243 4 | 8,624 
36 - - - - - - - - 
935 | 2,020] 264 - | 2,284 286 | 3,051 3 | 3,340 
934 - ~ - - 7 . ~ - 
933 - ~ - ~ - ~ - - 
932 «| 368 3 171 - | 2,534 - | 2,534 
931 = 326 - 326 3 | 2,404 - 2, 408 






































NEW ENGLAND: The most productive region for the whiting fishery is located along the 
coasts of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut (fig. 5). 
of commercial exploitation is described by Smith (1897). 
reported to be abundant every fall in Buzzards Bay, Mass., and captured at night with spears 


The earliest report 
Large quantities of whiting were 
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Fig. 5 - New England States. 


for home use and for sale in the New Bedford, 
Mass., market. Since that early beginning the 
gear usedand the landings in the New England 
area have changed considerably. 


Landings: The New England landings 
from 1931 through 1957 are shown in figure 
6. Landings rose from 8 million pounds in1931 
to slightly over 170 million pounds in 1957. 
Peaks occurred in 1940, 1945, 1949, 1951, 
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Fig. 6 ~ Annual landings of whiting from New England, in- 
cluding all types of utilization, 1931-1957. 


and 1955, with a slight decrease following each of the peak years. Although fluctuations have oc- 
curred through the years, some more severe than others, the trend has beenconstantly upward. 


Landings by States: Landings from 1931 through 1957 for the New England states are 
shown in table 4. Massachusetts led the other states in total landings with Maine, Rhode Is- 


land, and Connecticut following in that order. 
































The expanded processing facilities and the 


abundance of the whiting along the 











hes Table 4 - Annual Landings of Whiting in New England, 1931-1957 Massachusetts coast has led tothe de- 
Year | Maine Massachusetts | Rhode Island | Connecticut Totals velopment of the fishery in that State. 
= New England} 

1957 | is,'80 |" * 07,777" ¢ Reac1 |” * 337°") * iz, iis’ | [Table S~ Whiting Landings at Gloucester, Mass. 
1956 | 14,835 72, 322 2, 660 150 89, 967 Compared with =] antic coun | Poze ened 
1955 | 25, 128 81, 884 3, 200 361 110,573 : ercen e 
1954 | 9,300 78, 000 2, 700 224 90,224 | [Year | Gloucester | Atlantic Coast | “+ Gloucester | 
1953 | 12, 600 71, 800 704 135 Scat! hwo e (1,000 Pounds). ...... ‘ 
1952 | 23, 326 | 81, 202 1, 232 194 105,954 | |1957 | 77,620 132, 846 58.4 

195i | 19,576 97,974 742 174 118,466 | |1956 | 48,251 93, 787 51.4 

1950 | 15,616 48, 831 655 362 65,464 | }1955 | 59,526 118, 872 50.1 

1949 | 12,580 | 75,776 660 1,020 90,036 | [1954 | 49,582 95, 240 52.1 

1948 | 8,655 | 68, 904 2, 400 509 80,468 | |1953 | 41,158 89, 622 45.9 

1947 | 6,015 52,591 2, 134 911 61,651 | |1952 | 47,097 108, 441 43.4 

1946 | 5,697 43,171 1, 125 1,086 51,079 | |1951 | 51,491 120,075 42.9 

1945 | 5,289 | 68, 577 2,907 891 77,664 | |i950 | 22,698 67, 299 33.7 

1944 | 3,836 | 43, 537 2,723 1,692 51,788 | |1949 30, 881 91,618 33.7 

1943 | 1,962 46, 498 4,051 1, 487 53,998 | |1948 | 22,287 82, 149 27.1 

1942 | 2,634 43, 266 763 207 46,870 | |1947 14, 894 73,479 20.3 

1941 | = ¥. . - | |1946 14, 149 55, 880 25.3 
1940 | 4,036 35,954 708 172 40,870 | |1945 | 27,864 , 009 30.9 

11939 | 4,046 23,493 251 265 28,055 | |1944 15, 863 60, 986 26.0 

1938 648 24, 203 191 52 25,094 | [1943 | 22,430 67,502 33.2 

|1937 - 21,036 1,017 425 22,478 | |1942 | 26,070 56, 671 46.0 

poss - ~ - - - 1941 12,724 No data - 

1935 13 15,418 1,955 30 17,416 | [1940 8, 285 , 609 16.7 

1934 “ = in ie - | |1939 6, 344 39,044 16.2 

1933 . 8, 678 725 17 9,420 1938 2,620 35,419 7.4 

1932 2 6, 377 792 30 7,201 1937 544 36, 311 1.5 

1931 6 6,930 1,005 129 8,070 1936 4, 375 No data = 
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Ports: The principal whiting port for many years, especially since 1942, has been Glouces- 
ter, Mass. From 1942 through 1957, Gloucester processed from 21 to 58 percent of the total 
Atlantic coast whiting landings (table 5). Other ports in the New England region, particularly 
Rockland and Portland, Maine; Plymouth and Provincetown, Mass.; and Point Judith, R. I, al- 
so process whiting. 


Fishing Areas: Whiting landed at the New England ports are taken from all of the statig- 
tical subareas shown in figure 7, Although some of the subareas are more productive than 
others, the amount of fishing effort expended in any given subarea is to some extent governed 
by the distance from home port. It is therefore possible that a productive subarea may be 
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Fig. 7 - Statistical areas and subareas from Long Island, N. Y., to Newfoundland, Canada. 


neglected for some time when closer fishing grounds are profitable. Landings from each of 
the subareas in areas XXI and XXII at certain New England ports for the years 1937 through 
1957 are given in tables 6 and 7. Specific fishing grounds referred to will be defined in con- 
nection with the subarea under discussion. 


AREA XXI: All Subareas: This area is located along the eastern shore of Nova Scotia. 
Annual landings varied from year to year, with an average catch of 53,000 pounds from 1937 
to 1957. At the present time, there are no vessels either from the United States or Canada 
fishing in this area specifically for whiting. Whiting are caught incidentally by vessels fish- 
ing for other species, such as haddock, ocean perch, or cod. 


AREA XXII: Subarea B: This subarea contributes very little to the landings. During 
the 20 years under consideration landings have not exceeded 79,000 pounds. In some years 
whiting have been caught in the weirs located along the Maine coast. 
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ie _ ‘Table 6 - Whiting Landings by Subareas from Area XXI at Certain New England Ports!/, 1937-1957 
ae Tt i ae SE etd. Subareas ee 
cee ee i WR BB ts QT RF Totals 
57 | Lbs. - = - ' 800 | = 950) = 400 | - [1,783] - 3,9 
zie - - = ~_ $203: [= -) a5 = 4 10,1 _| - | 45.3 | - | 100.0 
6 | ibs] - ee es CS : fs 100 | = — - =~ 12,000] - | 8,753 
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Subarea C: During the early years, 1938 to 1940, this subarea contributed slightly over 
200,000 pounds to the total landings. However, from 1941 through 1957, landings fluctuated 
considerably reaching a peak of 267,000 pounds in 1951, and decreasing to 1,000 pounds in 
1957. 


Subarea D: The Isles of Shoals, Casco Bay, and Jeffreys Ledge are the principal fishing 
grounds in this subarea. Landings during the years 1938 to 1941, ranged from 1.3 million 
pounds to 3.2 million pounds. During the next 6 years the catch declined, but from 1948 
through 1957, the catch increased, reaching an all-time high of 30 million pounds in 1952, 
These grounds largely support the whiting fleet from the principal Maine ports. 


Subarea E: This subarea includes the most productive whiting fishing grounds along the 
New England coast, such as Ipswich Bay, Stellwagen Bank, and Cape Cod Bay. Vessels from 
Gloucester, Plymouth, Provincetown, and other Cape Cod ports, fish these grounds regularly, 
Annual landings from 1937 through 1957 rose from 5.5 million pounds to 54.4 million pounds 
and accounted for over 50 percent of the total New England landings from 1937 to 1954, 


Subarea F: Cashes Ledge, Fippenies Ledge, and the deep water of the Gulf of Maine are 
the main fishing grounds in this subarea. From 1938 to 1957, annual landings amounted to 
less than 325,000 pounds. The landings indicate that the catch of whiting is incidental to the 
capture of other species, such as ocean perch or haddock. 


Subarea G: From 1938 through 1957, this subarea contributed from 1 to 20 million pounds 
to the total landings. The major fishing grounds in this subarea are located along the outside 
of Cape Cod from Provincetown to Chatham, 


Subarea H: This subarea is the major offshore fishing ground for whiting. Prior to 1955, 
a few vessels from the nearby ports fished this ground with little success. During1955, large 
concentrations were found near the Cultivator Shoal and vessels, largely from Gloucester, be- 
gan to fish this subarea intensively. Since then over 25 million pounds have been landed each 
year from this subarea. 


Subarea S: Draggers from Rhode Island and Connecticut generally fish in this subarea, 
Landings have fluctuated from 240,000 pounds in 1938 to 5.5 million pounds in 1943. This 
was followed by a decrease to 850,000 pounds in 1953, and during the next 3 years the land- 
ings increased to 3 million pounds. A slight decrease of approximately 1 million pounds was 
recorded for the landings for 1957. This subarea is animportant fishing ground for the growing 
industrial fishery located at Point Judith, R. I. These figures represent the landings for 
human consumption and do not include the landings for industrial use and animal food. 


Subareas J, M, N, O, Qand R: The total landed averaged less than 23,000 pounds for all 
subareas combined. This small amount can be considered as incidental to the catch of other 
fishes. 


Gear: Whiting are taken in pound nets, fyke nets, and floating traps, but the greatest 
quantities are taken by otter trawlers. A typical New England dragger (less than 50 gross 
tons) is shown in figure 8. These vessels usually fish the inshore waters along the coast, 
while the medium draggers (51 to 150 gross tons) fish both the inshore and offshore grounds, 
The trawls are of a conventional design with a small mesh netting, usually 23 inches stretched 
measure, or with a fine mesh liner in the cod end. 





Landings by Gear: Total landings for the various types of gear from 1931 through 1957 
are shown in table 8. It can be seen that the landings at the Maine ports have been largely 
from otter trawls, with a small amount from the other types of gear. Floating traps and 
pound nets accounted for more fish from 1931 through 1937 at the Massachusetts ports, but 
from 1938 on the landings from the otter trawl exceeded all other types of gear. A similar 
situation existed in the Rhode Island landings with the stationary gear catching larger quan- 
tities of whiting from 1931 through 1942, and the otter trawl exceeding all other types of gear 
after 1942. Landings at Connecticut ports are primarily from small draggers. 
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Utilization: Probably few other species are utilized in so many ways as the whiting of 
New England, This species is processed at ports for human consumption, animal food, and 
industrial use. Although accurate figures are not available for landings destined for animal 
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and industrial uses, estimates based on the percentage of whiting in the catch, show that the 
yearly landings for those purposes are increasing (see fig. 9). 


Most of the whiting landed at New England ports is processed for human consumption, 
The promotion of whiting during the early 1920's as a food fish can be attributed, in part, to 
the development of the 'hot-fish'' shops in the St. Louis, Mo., area (Johnson 1932). More 
than one-fourth of the total supply from the East Coast was used in that city. The fish's ex- 
cellent qualities and constant supply made the species the choice of the fried fish shops. 
Jarvis and Puncochar (1940) found that whiting was suitable for home canning. 
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Fig. 9 - Annual New England landings of whiting, 1932-1957. 





The development of efficient freezing 
units and rapid transportation further in- Fig. 10 - Loading whiting for mink food in 50-pound cartons. 
creased the demand for whiting, from the 
New England region, and now processing for human consumption has developed into an indus 
try utilizing modern machines and assembly-line methods. The whiting are unloaded onto 
conveyors that feed to automatic scaling, washing, and heading machines. Trimming and 


wrapped, frozen, and placed in cold storage for subsequent distribution. 


Whiting are also prepared as mink food in several New England ports, among them New 
Bedford, Sandwich, and Provincetown, Mass. The fish are well-iced at sea in the round with 
the same care as if for human consumption. After the fish are unloaded, they are washed 


Bie, _ shat 
i Tee te 
Fig. 11 - Whiting frozen for mink food. Fig. 12 - Fish being delivered to the dehydration plant for proc- 
essing. 





loading of cartons or packages are done by hand. The cartons or packages are then machine: 
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thoroughly and frozen immediately, usually in 50-pound cartons (figs. 10 and 11). The car- 
tons of fish are then shipped to the various mink farms throughout the country. 


The processing of fish into fish concentrates, fish meal, and oils for poultry and cattle 
feed supplements is a rapidly-growing industry. Dehydration or reduction plants are located 
in or nearby every New England fishing port (fig. 12). Sayles (1951) reported that 10.8 per- 
cent of the landings in the southern New England industrial fishery was composed of whiting. 


This species was ranked fourth in abundance. 


Recent analysis by Edwards and Lux (1958) of 


the industrial fishery revealed that whiting is the second most important species, following 
the red hake. Edwards (1958) computed that approximately 22 percent of the industrial land- 
ings at Gloucester, Mass., was composed of the whiting. This significant percentage demon- 
strates the importance of the species to the industrial fishery. 


SUMMARY 


The whiting fishery along the Atlantic coast from Maine to Virginia has undergone a 


number of changes during the past 25 years. 


an inshore operation with pound and trap nets. 


In the early years, the fishery was principally 
During the 1940's an increasing number of 


draggers began to fish exclusively for whiting along the entire coast. These vessels, being 
more efficient and versatile, began to land many more pounds of fish than the stationary gear. 


Changes in gear enabled the exploitation of many new fishing grounds in inshore waters as 


well as offshore. Along with changes in fishing methods, changes occurred in processing and 
distribution. The technological developments and improvements of handling and processing 
fish aided the New England fisheries to produce a better product and also expand the market 
to many parts of the country. New uses for the whiting in the industrial and animal food mar- 
ket has increased the value of the species. It is evident that the species does and will con- 
tinue to play an important role in the economy of the New England fishing ports. 
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RAPID OBJECTIVE FRESHNESS TEST FOR BLUE-CRAB MEAT 
AND OBSERVATIONS ON SPOILAGE CHARACTERISTICS 


By Caroline H. Kurtzman* and Donald G. Snyder* 
ABSTRACT 


The Picric Acid Turbidity test, reported earlier for use with shrimp, has been found to be 
satisfactory, with one modification, for use as a rapid, objective freshness test for various com- 
mercial styles of blue-crab meat held under different conditions of storage and picked from 
steamed or boiled crabs, This test permits identification of blue-crab meat of fair or better 
quality and identification of crab meat of borderline or poorer quality. Data obtained in these 
studies gave an indication of the spoilage characteristics of the crab. 





INTRODUCTION 


No satisfactory objective test has been described to evaluate the freshness of processed 
meat of blue crab (Callinectes sapidus). Benarde (1958) reported that although it has gener- 
ally been accepted that measurements of changes in pH and in bacterial populations could 

probably be used as indices of 
quality of blue-crab meat, he 
found that the changes in pH dur- 
ing spoilage were erratic and 
. that the measurements of total 
bacterial populations were vari- 
able and unrelated to organolep- 
tic indications of spoilage. Thus, 
neither pH nor bacterial counts 
can be considered suitable for 
evaluating the freshness of the 
product. 








A 





‘see It would be desirable, how- 
\' ever, if a quick and easily-con- 
‘ ducted objective freshness test 
{ for blue-crab meat were avail- 
; able, since the meat is a perish- 
iN 4 able, premium product. This 
— mA test would permit more efficient 
marketing in that the consumer 
Fig. 1 - Picking crabs in a plant on the easter shore of Maryland. need not accept claims of fresh- 
ness on mere faith, and the pro- 
ducer selling a high-quality, fresh crab meat could furnish objective proof of that fact and 
benefit accordingly. A freshness test, termed the Picric Acid Turbidity test (PAT test), has 
been developed and shown to be satisfactory for use with iced shrimp (Kurtzman and Snyder 
1960). It was felt that this test, or a modification of it, might also prove useful with blue 
crab, for both crab and shrimp are crustacea, and the meat of each may spoil similarly. 

In commercial production, blue crabs are processed by either steaming or boiling, and 
three styles of meat are produced: lump, regular, and claw. In practice these products gen- 
erally are held in ice-storage. However, deviations from this do occur, and may result in 
varying spoilage characteristics. Very little, however, has been reported on this subject. 


The purposes of the present study therefore were: 


1. To determine the suitability of a modified PAT testfor use in assessing the quality of 
processed meat of blue crabby comparing both the PAT test and a sensory test in the evalu- 
*Biochemists, Technological Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, College Park, Md. 
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ation of the freshness of lump, regular, and claw meat processed by steaming or boiling and 
held under various conditions of storage. 


2. To observe the spoilage characteristics of the various styles processed by steaming 
or boiling and held under various conditions of storage. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Samples: Four lots of crab meat (A, B, C, and D) were obtained from a processing plant 
at Cambridge, Md. These lots were processed similarly. The crabs of each lot were divided 
into two groups according to the method used in cooking them: (1) steamedand (2) boiled. 


1. Steamed: The crabs were steamed for 10 minutes at 15 pounds pressure on the same 
day that they were caught and were allowed to cool overnight at room temperature. They were 


























"Table 1 - Data on the Six Samples of Each Lot of Crab Meat | picked early the next morning by four pickers, 
pe a Style No. of 1-Lb,) Who continued work on the lot until they had ob- 
Designation Cova tained four 1-pound cans of lump meat, four 1- 
rr ae Stedined Lump 4 pound cans of regular meat, and four 1-pound 
SR Steamed Regular 4 cans of claw meat. The cans were sealed when 
sc Steamed Claw . filled and were held on the picking table until 
BL Boiled Lump 4 all could be placed in crushed ice at the same 
BR Boiled Regular 4 time. The iced cans were brought to the labo- 
=. eee Glen 2 b ratory. Here, the meats from each group of 


four cans were mixed thoroughly ina sterilized container to obtain homogenity and were then 
repacked into the same four 1-pound cans. 


2. Boiled: The crabs were boiled for 15 minutes in tap water. In every other respect 
they were treated in the same manner as were the steamed crabs. 


Data on the six samples of each lot thus obtained are summarized in table l. 


The four lots (A, B, C, and D) were treated differently only in respect to holding condi- 
tions maintained during testing. Lot A cans were packed in ice and held at 34° F. ina re- 
frigerator; lot B cans were packed in ice and held at room temperature; lot C cans were 
held in an incubator at 40° F, without ice; and 
lot D cans were also held in an incubator at Table 2 - Date oe Seete See 
40° F, without ice. (This easily-controlled 
condition of storage used with lot C was du- 
plicated in lot D to obtain an indication of pos- 
sible prestorage variation in quality of the 
commercial packs of crab meat.) 








Storage Treatment 
Packed in ice and held at 34° F, in a refrigerator. 
Packed in ice and held at room temperature. 
Held without ice in an incubator at 40° F, 
Held without ice in an incubator at 40° F. 


oe 
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Data on the storage conditions used with the four lots are summarized in table 2, 


Picric Acid Turbidity Test: Two 25-gram aliquots were removed daily from each of the 
24 samples (4 lots; 6 samples per lot). Each aliquot was macerated about 20 seconds in a 
mechanical blendor with 100 milliliters of 70-percent ethanol. Then 25 milliliters of satu- 
rated aqueous picric acid solution was added and the mixture was reblended for about 10 
seconds. The resultant slurry was filtered through Whatman No, 41 filter paper. Approxi- 
mately 10 milliliters of filtrate was collected to which was added one milliliter of 5 N hy- 
drochloric acid. The turbidity of this solution was measured using a Klett-Summerson photo- 
electric colorimeter with a green filter (540 millimicrons)1/. 





Sensory Test: A panel composed of five members rated the crab meat on the basis of 
flavor and odor. Since texture and appearance may be affected by factors other than spoil- 
This procedure is the same as that used with the shrimp except that hydrochloric acid was not added to the filtrate from the shrimp 
meat. Without the addition of the acid, little turbidity was obtained when the crab meat of the regular pack was tested, It may be 
that liver tissue (commonly mistermed "fat") that is distributed throughout the regular pack, may be interfering with the formation of 
the turbid material. However, this modification permitted good results to be obtained when testing the meat of the regular pack, and 
did not adversely affect the results obtained when testing meat of the lump or claw packs. 
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age, these attributes were not considered in 
































Table 3 - System of Rating Used in the Sensory Test the judging. The rating system used by the 
: fo Pe panel is given in table 3. Arbitrarily, it was 
Def R Applied : . 
ematical t Piscxiptive . pee dy bry: toot aii decided that an average daily value of 5.0 (re- 
5 High | Delicate flavor, sweet quiring a perfect panel score) indicates crab 
4 Good S| Loss of sweetness; no detection meat of high quality; 4.0 to 4.9, good quality; 
—+—_=$—_+—_ 5 ot any olt-f aver of odors 3.0 to 3.9, fair quality; 2.0 to 2.9, borderline 
. - meen sgt of-Elavoss quality; and 1.0 to 1.9, inedible quality. 
2 Borderline Noticeable off-flavors or odors, 
but still edible 
i Inedible Strong or offensive off-flavors RESULTS AND DISCUSSIONS 
or odors 

















Visually, the filtrates obtained appeared 
clear when instrument readings were 30 or less and appeared increasingly turbid as the 
readings became higher. The time required to conduct an analysis was less than 5 minutes. 


Colorimeter readings (turbidity values) and sensory evaluations for each lot of the crab 
meat processed by steaming are presented in figure 1; similar data for the crab meat pro- 
cessed byboiling are presented infigure 2. Actual values from duplicate samples agreed very 
closely on any given day. This tendency was not observed in the earlier study on iced shrimp 
except when the shrimp were quite fresh. 


When the samples of crab were of fair quality or better, turbidity values obtained when 
testing lump meat were less than 35 (very slightly turbid), when testing regular meat were 
less than 40 (also very slightly turbid), and when testing claw meat were less than 25 (clear), 
Thus, vaiues of 35, 40, and 25 (or less in each case) for lump, regular, and claw meat, re- 
spectively, indicate crab of fair or better quality. Turbidity values above 35 for lump, 45for 
regular, and 25 for claw meat indicate crab of borderline or lower quality. There was only 
one exception: turbidity values above 40 were not obtained until 1 day after a sensory indi- 
cation of borderline quality with the sample SR of lot D. 


It is interesting that in the earlier studies with iced shrimp, turbidity values increased 


above 30 during the time that the organoleptic tests were still indicating the shrimp to be of 
fair quality. 


Comparing figures la with 2a, 1b with 2b, and lc with 2c indicates there was no consist- 
ent differences in the pattern of spoilage attributable to the type of processing utilized. The 
meat seemed to hold equally well whether the crabs were steamed or boiled. 


Comparing data obtained on all variables of lots C and D indicates that lot C was of high- 
er initial quality than was lot D. These two lots were held at the same temperature (40° F.), 
yet the meat of lot C spoiled sooner than did that of lot D. This observation suggests that 
initial quality of fresh crab meat as determined by sensory evaluation is not necessarily an 
indication of its keeping quality. It may be that the meat preferred by the panel was more 
heavily contaminated during picking and thus spoiled more rapidly, or it may even be that 
the original preference for any one fresh meat over another might actually have been due to 
desirable flavors imparted as a result of particular bacterial flora. 


In the present study, flavor and odor changes during spoilage were quite different for 
lump, regular, and claw meat. The different sensations experienced by the panel made it 
seem to them that entirely unrelated products were being tested. Their reactions are under- 
standable, however, since the muscle tissues of the claw actually are different both in appear- 
ance and in texture from the muscle tissues of the body of the crab, from which both regular 
and lump meat are picked. Benarde (1958) reported that the yearly mean pH of fresh lump 
meat is 7.65, of regular meat is 7.8, and of claw meat is 8.3; thus, it would seem likely that 
a different bacterial flora would grow optimumly in each of the meats and that the meats 
would therefore spoil differently. Also, the presence of liver tissue mixed in the regular 
meat may be another reason for a different sensation obtained when the regular meat is tasted, 
since there is very little liver, if any, present in lump meat, and none present in claw meat. 
In general, the claw meat maintained good quality longer than did either lump meat or regu- 
lar meat, both of which spoiled at similar rates. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Results obtained from this study indicate that the Picric Acid Turbidity test reported 
earlier for use with shrimp is satisfactory, with one modification, as a rapid, objective fresh- 
ness test to identify blue-crab meat of fair or better quality and blue-crab meat of border- 
line or poorer quality. A colorimeter probably would be necessary for the practical applica- 
tion of this test, at least with lump meat and regular meat. 


Observations of the spoilage characteristics indicate that there is no consistent difference 
whether steaming or boiling is used in processing and that the initial quality of fresh blue 
crab as determined by sensory evaluation is not necessarily an indication of its keeping 
yuality. Also, it was observed that flavor and odor changes during spoilage are quite differ- 
ent for lump, regular, and claw meat and that the claw meat maintained good quality longer 
luring storage than did either lumpor regular meat, which spoiled at similar rates. 
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Fishing Vessel and Gear Developments 


EQUIPMENT NOTE NO. 5-- 
SINK GILL-NET FISHING 
IN NEW ENGLAND: 

What was at one time a thriving gill-net 
fishery, based principally at Gloucester, 
Mass., now only shadows its former impor- 
tance. The Gloucester gill-net fishing fleet 
has been reduced from over 50 vessels ear- 
lier inthe century to only 3 at present (1960). 
Fishing is done during the spring and fall 








Fig. 1 - The Phyllis A., a 55-foot Gloucester vessel engaged 
in the sink gill-net fishery. The vessels in this fishery vary 

in length from 55 to approximately 75 feet. Practically all 

of the fishing takes place within a 30-mile radius of 

Gloucester. 
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PDE VELOPMEN 


months. The period extending from mid- 
June through mid-September is not utilized 
by the gill netters--partly because of the 
large numbers of dogfish that are present at 
that time. Cod(Gadus morhua), pollock (Pol- 
lachius virens), and haddock (Melanogrammus 
aeglefinus) are included among the species 
most commonly caught. 








The following pictorial presentation of the 
sink gill-net fishery is a brief attempt to 
document the fishery as it exists today. 





Fig. 2 - Cod being hauled aboard over the fairlead drum. The 
crewman is one of five aboard the vessel. Hauling of the gear 
is usually started at daybreak and takes 2 to 3 hours. 
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Fig. 3 - Power is supplied to the net-lifter rotor, pictured here, 
by a small gasoline engine. The fisherman in the foreground 
is helping to free the gill net from the pawls which grip the net 
as it comes around the rotor. 





Fig. 5 - Boxes of gill nets being prepared for setting over the 
stern of the Phyllis A. The setting of the string of nets, which 
in this case consists of 14 boxes, is done with the vessel pro- 
ceeding at approximately 6 to 8 knots. A string of gear may 
stretch 3 to 4 miles over the bottom. The site at which the 
set is made is chosen on the basis of daily catches and previous 
experience, Sink gill nets are often fished over hard or rock 
bottom where trawling is not practicable and in depths of 20 to 
40 fathoms, 
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Fig. 4 - Large cod being cleared from enmeshing twine by a crew- 
man. The net-hauling operation is continuous, with the net 
coming aboard over the port side of the vessel. The fish are 
cleared from the webbing, and temporarily stowed in the hold, 
and the gill nets are placed in boxes for further clearing and re- 
pairing ashore. 





Fig. 6 - After the first string of gear has been taken aboard the 
vessel, another string is set. The catch of fish from the first 
string is then forked from the hold of the vessel to the deck for 
dressing. Daily catches--usually consisting principally of cod, 

pollock, and haddock--range from about 1,500 to 5,000 

pounds. 
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Fig. 7 - All fish are eviscerated and the larger fish are beheaded 
prior to landing. The fish are landed in top condition, usual- 
ly less than six hours after they are brought on deck. 


; 











Fig. 9 - After arrival in port, the nets are unloaded from the 
vessel for inspection and drying ashore. 


Fig. 8 - A gull gets “his share" as the catch is dressed 
while the Phyllis A. steams back to Gloucester. 











Fig. 10 - The sections of gill net are placedon racks fordrying and 
mending, ifneeded. Three "sets" (strings) of gear are required-- 
one ashore, one fishing, and the third aboard the boat. 





Fig. 11 - One section of the neton arack. Twine is mostly 6- 
inch stretched mesh. Plastic floats are used on the float line 
and hammered leads on the lead line. 
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Alaska Exploratory Fishery Program 


COMMERCIAL POTENTIAL OF BOTTOM 
FISH IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA STUDIED: 
M/V “New Hope” Cruise 60-1: The U.S. 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries chartered 
vessel New Hope was expected to departfrom 
Ketchikan, Sept. 6, 1960, for 6 weeks of ex- 
ploratory bottom trawling west of Prince of 
Wales Island in Southeastern Alaska from 
Cape Muzon to Cape Ommaney. This is the 
first of a series of cruises under a new pro- 
gram initiated by the Bureau to assist in the 
levelopment of Alaska's fishery resource. 








The purpose of the cruise was to evaluate 
the commercial potential of bottom fish dur- 
ing a specific late summer period. Earlier 
cruises in 1956 and 1957 furnished basic top- 
graphy data and exploratory fishing data for 
early spring and late fall seasons. 


Records were to be maintained on certain 
meteorological and oceanographic data. 
Lengths and weights of important commer- 
cial species were to be logged and fishing 
locations charted. 


A standard 400-mesh "eastern" otter 
trawl (commonly used on the West Coast) 
was to be fished as in a typical commercial 


fishing operation. 
ba 


American Fisheries Advisory Committee 


FIVE MAJOR PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 
AT AUGUST MEETING: 

Five major problems pertaining to the Na- 
tion's commercial fisheries were discussed 
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at a meeting of the American Fisheries Ad- 
visory Committee. The meeting, eleventh 
of the group, was held in Seattle, Wash., in 
August 1960, the U. S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries reported on September 22, 
1960. 


The major problems were: 


(1) The actual and potential effect of for- 
eign fishing activities in the eastern part of 
the Bering Sea on the United States fishery. 


(2) The effects of territorial sea adjust- 
ments on the fisheries of the Pacific North- 
west area, 


(3) The increasing impact of dams and 
other multiple water-use projects upon the 
commercial fisheries. 


(4) A review of legislation introduced in 
the 86th Congress to modify the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy Act, which is an act designed to aid 
the domestic commercial fishing industry to 
meet its problems in the biological, techno- 
logical, and marketing fields. 


(5) A discussion of the relative balance 
achieved by the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries in its allocations of Saltonstall-Kennedy 
funds to various activities and programs de- 
signed to help the fishing industry help it- 
self, but with emphasis on the marketing 
activities of the Bureau. 


The Committee expressed growing and 
continuing concern over the increased for- 
eign fishing activities in the Eastern Bering 
Sea and urged the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries to consider the possibilities of 
overexploitation and the resultant potential 
depletion of fish stocks. 


Inquiries were made relative to the ex- 
tent of present American fishing operations 
in the area, the possible short- and long- 
range effects of foreign fishing activities on 
the historic fishing rights of United States 
citizens, and the potential areas of disagree- 
ment between the United States and foreign 
governments in the future. 


The Committee also urged the Bureau to 
secure all possible data relative to the species 
and the amounts harvested and to particular- 
ly guard against any encroachment on the hal- 
ibut grounds farther to the south which have 
been historically harvested on a sustained 
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yield basis by United States and Canadian 
fishermen under joint conservation policies. 


In regard to territorial waters problems, 
the Committee recommended that since there 
was no agreement reached at the last Inter- 
national Conference on the Law of the Sea on 
fishing rights, the United States should stay 
with its original position of holding to the 
three-mile limit. 


The Committee also suggested that consid- 
eration should be given to bilateral or mul- 
tilateral agreements with foreign nations rel- 
ative to the utilization of fishery resources 
off foreign shores. 


The Committee placed emphasis on the 
value of research and recommended contin- 
ued research on alternate methods of re- 
placing lost or downgraded salmon spawning 
areas resulting from multiple water-use pro- 
jects. 


The Committee questioned the desirability 
of recent Congressional legislation proposing 
the apportionment of Saltonstall-Kennedy 
funds to state conservation agencies, educa- 
tional institutions, and private research or- 
ganizations, expressing the belief that the 
present contract program of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries was more desirable 
from the standpoint of greatest immediate 
benefit to the industry and public. 


In the discussions concerning allocations 
of funds to various Bureau activities and 
work areas, the Committee stated that, with- 
in the present framework of financial support 
from Saltonstall-Kennedy funds, it was their 
view that a proper balance has been achieved 
in the allocation of the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
funds. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisherjes Review, May 1960 p. 14. 





American Samoa 


TUNA LANDINGS, AUGUST 1960: 
In August 1960, tuna landings by Japanese 
and South Korean vessels fishing for the tuna 
cannery in American Samoa totaled 2.7 mil- 
lion pounds--an increase of 27.8 percent as 
compared with the 2.1 million pounds landed 
in August 1959. Landings for January-Au- 
gust 1960 of 18.1 million pounds were 6.6 
percent higher than the 17.0 million pounds 
landed during the first eight months of 1959. 
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American Samoa Tuna Landings, August 1960 











Au an. -Aug. 
Species pp] ios 
ry ert” a1 Ged... see ree 
Albacore... .| 2,439 1,921 15,094 13, 207 
Yellowfin. . | 260 207 1, 861 3, 109 
Big-eyed . 43 13 1, 155 685 
Skipjack | ~ i 4 10 - 4 
Total. . .| 2,742 2, 145 18, 120 17, 




















Note: Majocey of the tuna was landed by Japanese long-line ves 
sels; a small amount was landed by a South Korean long-line 
vessel. 
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U. S. PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF 
FISH MEAL AND SOLUBLES, 
JANUARY-JULY 1960: 

During the first seven months of 1960, the 
United States production of fish meal report- 
ed to the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries amounted to 130,443 short tons as com- 
pared with 144,770 tons produced by the same 
firms in January-July last year. Imports of 
79,506 tons for the same period were down 
sharply from the 105,004 tons imported in 
January-July 1959. 








Table 1-U. S. Supply of Fish Meal and Solubles, 1960 and 1959 


















































_Jamuary -July | Total 
hem 1960 | 1955] 1959 
eevee (TOM » vices 
FISH MEAL 
Domestic production: 

Menhaden. ...-...¢-. 105, 246 113, 104 | 223, 893 
Tuna and mackerel .... 13, 303 12,630] 25, 380; 
Herring, Alaska. ..... 3, 040- 5,791] 8,094 
| See 8, 854 13,245| 49, 184 

Total production 1/1, 443 _}1/145,7701 W6, 

iim ports: 
aR ee 24,421 32,089} 39,033) 
PRESS ir Peers 40,739 37,488| 49,923 
Gee ccoeccesvscs 9,113 4,995 5, 104 
Angola .ccccrcccce - 20,738] 20,738 
Union of South Africa. . . 4,930 3,374| 9,727 
Other Countries ...... 303 6, 320 8, 400) 
Total imports...... 79,506 | 105,004] 132,925 
Fish meal supply .... 209, 949 249,774 | 439, 476 
SOLUBLES (wet weight 
bee eae estic produc ist rlahe) 54, 647 89,051] 165, 359 
im ports: 
a ae 691 1,243| 1,660 
DemMO secscceic 1, 858 10} 307| 18,723) 
Other Countries ...... 65 3, 213] 6,247 
Total imports... .- 2,614 14,763] 26,630 
Fish solubles supply . 57,261 103, 814} 191, 











1 /Based on reports from a which accounted for 92 percent of 
the 1959 production. 
Includes production of homogenized-condensed fish. 
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Similar declines occurred in the domestic 
production and imports of fish solubles. The 
January-July production of solubles of 54,647 
tons was 34,404 tons less than for the same 
period the previous year. Imports of solubles 
during the first seven months of 1960 amount- 
ed to 2,614 tons as compared with 14,763 tons 
in the same period of 1959. 





California 


AERIAL CENSUS OF SEA LIONS: 
~ Airplane Spotting Flight 60-13-Sea Lion 
Census: An aerial survey of the coast and 
offshore islands from the Oregon border to 
Pt. Conception was conducted by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game Twin 
Beechcraft on June 8-9 and 13-15, 1960, to 
estimate 
abundance 
of sealions 
in Cali- 
fornia. 











During 
the five 
flights made 
along the 
Northern 
California 
coast, con- 
centrations 
of sea lions 
were found 
on St. George 
Reef Islands, 
Sugar Loaf 
off Cape Mendocino, Sea Lion Rock off the 
Mattole River, Fort Ross Reef, Point Reyes, 
the Farallon Islands, Ano Nuevo, Santa Cruz 
Point, Point Lobos, Partington Point, and 
Point Sal. Individuals and small numbers 
were found intermittently between those 
places. 





Unfavorable weather conditions hampered 
the census operations, with coastal fog pre- 
vailing during June causing delays and inter- 
ruptions to the flight. Photographs of con- 
centrations of sea lions were taken at areas 
where significant numbers of animals were 
encountered. Combined with this were ac- 
tual counts and estimates made at other 
areas where it was not worthwhile to make 
photographs. 
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Photographic equipment used included a 
9"' x 9" vertical aerial camera with 12" cone 
mounted in the plane, a K20 manual-operated 
aerial camera, and a 35-mm. color camera. 


Estimates of the Southern California pop- 
ulation have been postponed. Poor flying 
conditions combined with other aircraft 
commitments extended the operation beyond 
the allotted flight schedule. 


* * KK * 


ALBACORE TUNA MIGRATION 
OFF PACIFIC COAST STUDIED: 

M/V "N. B. Scofield" Cruise 60S3-Alba- 
core: The high seas area off California and 
Baja California within the latitudes 30° N. 
and 38° N. and inshore from 134° W. long- 
itude were surveyed by the California De- 
partment of Fish and Game research ves- 
sel N. B. Scofield from May 23-June 18, 
1960. The objectives were: (1) to explore 
the offshore area prior to the commercial 
albacore season in an attempt to intercept 
and.determine the migration route or routes 
of albacore schools approaching the Pacific 
Coast; (2) to tag and release albacore; and 
(3) to gather biological and oceanographic 
data. 








Most of the 3,000-mile survey track was 
scouted during daylight hours using surface 
trolling gear. 


The first albacore were taken on June 4 
approximately 500 miles west of San Fran- 
cisco (latitude 37° 43' N., longitude 132° 45' 
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M/V N. B. Scofield Cruise 60S3-Albacore (May 23-June 18, 1960). 
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W.). Subsequent catches of 1 to 26 fish were 
made each day while running a southeaster- 
ly pattern toward the coast. The total catch 
was 154 albacore. 


The majority (90 percent) of the fish av- 
eraged about 12 pounds each. Most of the 
rest were larger fish ranging from about 
18 to 30 pounds, and were caught primarily 
in the southeastern portion of the survey 
area. 


Stomachs of untagged fish showed no evi- 
dence of recent heavy feeding. Among the 
more common organisms observed were: 
Pacific saury, squid, Pacific jack mackerel, 
and larval lantern fish. 


All of the albacore in suitable condition 
when hauled aboard were tagged. Experi- 
ments designed to test the recovery rate of 
"spaghetti" tags with that of dart tags were 
continued. The two types used alternately 
resulted in a release of 38 "spaghetti" and 
36 dart tags. The greatest number of fish 
tagged at one position was six. 


Sea surface temperatures varied from 
10.7° to 18.5° C. (51.3° to 65.39 F.). The 
coolest water extended from the vicinity of 
Santa Cruz Island to about 200 miles W. by 
N. of San Miguel Islend, while warmest tem- 
peratures were found in the southwestern 
area 400 to 500 miles from Point Arguello. 


All albacore were caught within a tem- 
perature range of 15.3° to 17.99 C. (59.5°- 


64.2° F.). The majority (83 percent) was 
taken in 15.9° to 17.19 C.(60.6° - 62.8° F.) 
water. 


A total of 150 bathythermograph casts to 
a depth of 400 feet were made approximately 
20 miles apart throughout the survey. Addi- 
tional 900-foot casts were made at several 
night-light stations. 


Sea-water samples from 10-meter Nan- 
sen bottle casts were collected for salinity 
analysis at every second bathythermograph 


station or at approximately 40-mile intervals. 


Night-light stations were occupied on nine 
occasions while the vessel was drifting on a 
sea anchor. Pacific sauries were the only 
organism noted under the 1,500-watt light 
at all stations. The number attracted varied 
from 2 to about 100. Organisms occurring 


at fewer stations were Pacific jack mackerel, 
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lanternfish, squid and several species of 
salps. 


Daytime observations were considered 
typical.for the area. Albatross and storm 
petrels were present in small numbers most 
of the time. Their actions did not appear 
different in areas where albacore were 
caught. Large concentrations of Velella 
lata were observed in two localities. Mam- 
mals were rarely observed. Of interest was 
the occurrence of glass Japanese net floats. 
A few large and numerous small ones were 
observed. 


* KX KK * 


PELAGIC FISH POPULATION 
SURVEY CONTINUED: 

M/V “Alaska™ Cruise 60A6-Pelagic Fish: 
The coastal waters off Baja California from 
Magdalena Bay to Cedros Island were sur- 
veyed (July 12-August 1, 1960) by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game re- 
search vessel Alaska. The objectives were: 
(1) to survey the sardine population to deter- 
mine the amount of recruitment from the 
1960 spawning and to measure the densityof 
older fish; (2) to sample sardines for age 
analysis; (3) to sample Pacific mackerel, 
jack mackerel, and anchovies for age and 
distribution studies; (4) to collect live sar- 
dines for genetic studies by the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries Laboratory at La 
Jolla; and (5) to troll for albacore on the 
southern extremity of the albacore fishing 
grounds, 








Of the 66 night-light stations occupied, 
sardines were taken on 12, anchovies on 12, 
jack mackerel on 9, and Pacific mackerel 
on 8. In the 411 miles of scouting, 881 
anchovy, 3 yellowtail, and 8 unidentified 
fish schools were sighted. 


Sardines of the 1960 year-class were 
taken on 5 stations. Three samples were 
taken from fish schools that were predom- 
inantly anchovy. Very few young sardines 
were present at the other 2 stations and 
none were observed during scouting. Adult 
sardines were taken on 9 stations mostly 
in Ballenas Bay. During daylight anchorage 
in this area more than 100 schools of adult 
fish were observed. 


Anchovies were present in unusually large 
numbers over the entire area covered. In 
addition to the schools observed during night 
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scouting, hundreds were seen during daylight 
hours. They were from 2 to 7 miles offshore 
in dense to thinly-scattered schools. Fish 
from some of the dense schools could be 
brailed during daytime anchorage. The number 
of samples taken on night-light stations was 
not representative because the majority of 

the schools was negatively phototropic. The 
dominant size group was between 80 and 105 
mm. 


Larger fish were present only around 
Cedros Island. 


Several thousand adult sardines from 
Magdalena Bay were delivered alive to the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, La 
Jolla. 


A special trolling track was made through 
previously productive albacore fishing grounds 
off northern Baja California. No fish were 
caught or seen. 


Sea surface temperatures ranged from 
78.6° F. at Point San Juanico to 56.1° F. at 
Thurloe Head. Temperatures along the al- 
bacore trolling track ranged from 65.8° to 
60.4° F. with an average of about 64.0° F. 


Airplane Spotting Flight 60-16 - Pelagic 
Fish: The inshore area from Punta Santo 
Tomas, Baja California, to Santa Cruz, Calif., 
was surveyed from the air (July 22, 25, and 
26, 1960) by the Department's Cessna "180" 
3632C, to determine the distribution and a- 
bundance of pelagic fish schools. 








Fog obscured most of the central Cali- 
fornia coast. Aerial observations were pos- 
sible only in four small areas--the northern 
one-third of Monterey Bay, a narrow inshore 
band from Carmel to Point Sur, a small sec- 
tion of coast near Point Buchon, and San Luis 
Obispo Bay in the immediate vicinity of the 
Avila piers. Conditions from Santo Tomas 
to Point Conception were only fair. 


Anchovy schools were most numerous from 
Port Hueneme to Gaviota where 343 were 
counted during two days of flying. The ob- 
servable section of Monterey Bay contained 
122 thin schools, all close to shore. Only 
41 were seen south of Point Dume and none 
below San Clemente. Schools containing species 
other than the northern anchovy were not seen. 


Moderate to severe red-water conditions 
prevailed from Point Dume to San Clemente, 
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Airplane Spotting Flight 60-16 (July 22, 25, and 26, 1960). 


with the heaviest blooms in the Los Angeles- 
Long Beach Harbor area and from Newport 
Beach to Dana Point. 

Note: Also see Commercial Figheries Review, Sept. 1960 p. 15. 
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Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, 
January- July 1960 


Total shipments of metal cans during 
January-July 1960 amounted to 74,727 short 
tons of steel (based —— 
on the amount of steel TI 
consumed in the man- 
ufacture of cans) as 
compared with 66,673 
tons in the same peri- 
od a year ago. The 
increase of about 
12.1 percent in the 
total shipments of 
metal cans January-July this year as com- 
pared with the same period of 1959 was prob- 
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ably due to the sharp increase in the Alaska 











area 
canned salmon pack. eyed 
Note: Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants known were 
to be producing metal cans. Reported in base boxes of steel Of th 
consumed in the manufacture of cans, the data for fishery pr- over 

ducts are converted to tons of steel by using the factor: 23.0 
base boxes of steel equal one short ton of steel. ; 
befo 
haul 
The 
yiel 
fish 
Central Pacific Fishery Investigations = 
obt 

BIOLOGISTS SEEK ALBACORE TUNA 

SPAWNING GROUNDS WEST OF HAWAII: (Mi 





M/V "Charles H. Gilbert" Cruise 48: During a 70- 
day cruise that began on June 20, 1960, the U.S. Bureau ahi 
of Commercial Fisheries research vessel Charles H. 
Gilbert surveyed a wide area (see chart) west of the 
Hawaiian Islands for albacore tuna spawning grounds. 


A cooperating Japanese agency (the Nankai Regional sn 
Fisheries Research Laboratory at Kochi) conducted pil 
a similar survey with the research vessel Shunyo Maru mi 


in the western Pacific in coordination with the work of 
the Charles H. Gilbert. 
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M/V Charles H. Gilbert Cruise 48 (June 20-August 28, 1960). 


The survey area was fished with long-line fishing 
gear in an attempt to capture sexually-mature albacore. 
In addition to long-lining, the vessel conducted night- 
light fishing stations and midwater trawling to capture 
young tunas. 


The survey area yielded poor catches of adult alba- 
core, But the survey area was not expected to yield 
commercial quantities of albacore, the scientists being 
primarily interested in obtaining data on the sexual ma- 
turity and fecundity of the albacore from the area. 


While there were but a few large albacore taken, 
the net collections yielded considerable numbers of 
larval tuna. Although the collections have not yet been 
studied, some of these may be larval albacore. If so, 
this will provide evidence regarding the spawning area 
and season of this species. 


At each of 38 fishing stations, 60 baskets of 210- 
fathom long-line gear were fished. Baskets consisted 
of a 20-fathom floatline and 11 3-fathom droppers. 
Sauries (Cololabis saira) were used for bait. The best 
fishing occurred between 10° and 20° N. latitude in the 
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area between the Hawaiian Islands and Kwajalein--big- 
eyed and skipjack tuna predominated. Albacore catches 
were poor and s red throughout the survey area. 

Of the six albacore taken, only one was a female. The 

overies appeared to be in the late developing stage. 


Fifteen "Nanaimo" midwater trawl hauls were made 
before failure of the trawl winch. Generally, trawl 
hauls during the daylight hours yielded poor catches. 
The catch in the night hauls, although not spectacular, 
rielded more organisms, mainly shrimp and lantern- 








Four to 500 buckets of Marshallese sardine (Harengula 
kunzei) were seen at Kwajalein. Also seen were some 
jao (Atherinidae), but no estimate of abundance was 
obtained since these were seen at night. 





At Wake Island, very large concentrations of oama 
Mullidae) were observed all along the shores of the 
lagoon. Also, an estimated 100 buckets of 4- to 5-inch | 
aholehole (Kuhliidae) were seen in the lagoon. 


At Midway, about 120 buckets of iao (Pranesus in- 

arum) were seen along the northeast and eastern 
ores of Sand Island. Isolated smaller schools of 

piha (Spratelloides delicatulus) and about 400-500 
ickets of aholehole were also counted. 






















Bait survey at Laysan Island showed that there were 
bout 100-200 buckets of small aholehole (2-3 inches) 
ut 400-500 buckets of large aholehole (5-19 

all along the shore. 
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2 oki pjack, and 12 unidentified tuna 

d during the cruise. Direct and | 
dolphin and 2 wahoo. 


TO NETS TESTED: 


‘The skipjack tuna found off Oahu's Waianae coast 

in Septerx 1960 were confronted for the first time 
vith a 300-foot deep wall of nylon net, set in their path 
by the crew of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
s' research vessel Charles H. Gilbert. Most of 
skipjack managed to avoid the strange barrier-- 

y 10 fish were entangled and landed in the huge gill 





SAC TION OF SKIPJACK TUNA | 





nber 









The ron ge of the Bureau's Honolulu Biolog- 
S 


1 Laboratory, who planned and directed the experi- 
nt, were not a ticularly discouraged by this small 

for the trial was conceived as only a first step 
ig the Laboratory's studies of tuna behavior 











Skipjack 
(Katsuwomus pelamis) 








Diasetinss 
The idea was to see how Hawaiian tuna schools, 
which are notoriously fast and shifty, would react to 
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anet under the conditions of water clarity and water 








temperature which obtain in Hawaiian waters. 


The 
Charles H. Gilbert is uniquely eq :ipped for suchstudies 





as it is the only tuna-fishing ves el in the world with 
observation windows in the hull below the waterline. 
The biologists were not content, however, with con- 
fining their observations to those windows, but put on 
their diving masks and went into the sea with the net 
to spy on the tuna in their own element. 


The experiment has significance in a larger picture 
of increasingly worldwide competition among tuna fish- 
ermen to supply the United States market. This com- 
petition stimulates a constant search for more efficient 
methods of harvesting tuna that has in the past few years 
brought almost revolutionary changes to the Southern 
California tuna fishing industry. New tools, such as 
larger.and stronger nets made of nylon and power equip- 
ment for hauling the nets, and the new techniques that 
these tools have brought forth, are enabling the Califor- 
nia fishermen to produce tuna more efficiently and more 
cheaply than has ever been possible when livc-bait and 
pole fishing were employed. Thus their competitive 
position has been increased over that of Hawaiian fish- 
ermen, who still rely on pole-and-line fishing methods. 


It is generally thought that the success of net fishing 
methods for tuna off the West Coast is due to the fact 
that the deep seines reach down through the thin layer 
of warm surface water in which the tuna live. The fast- 
swimming fish, which otherwise would find it easy to 
escape under the curtain of netting, are stopped by the 
cold water that they run into as soon as they dive. 


Around Hawaii the warm surface water extends down 
much deeper than it does off the West Coast. The Lab- 
oratory's first problem was, therefore, to find out 
whether a net could be set deep enough in Hawaiian 
waters to reach water temperatures that would turn 
back an escaping tuna school. The results of the ex- 
periment, which consisted of only four sets on small, 
fast-moving schools with a make-shift net, are not ex- 
pected to be conclusive, but the Laboratory's scientists 
plan to make further trials along similar lines in search 
of knowledge that will enable Hawaii's tuna fishermen 
to bring their productive efficiency up to the most ad- 
vanced level. 
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TAGGING RETURNS INDICATE 
THAT THE SKIPJACK TUNA 
IS NOT A WIDE-RANGING SPECIES: 


Over 13,000 skipjack tuna have been tagged in Ha- 
waiian waters with the D-2 dart tag, since the initia- 
tion of the tuna research program by the Honolulu 
Laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries. Although the recoveries--nearly 1,300--have 
indicated considerable movement among the islands, 
there are no records of recapture of the tagged fish 
in any other fishery. The Hawaiian skipjack fishery 
is seasonal; the bulk of the annual catch is made be- 
tween May and September. Although it is hypothesized 
that these fish enter the Hawaiian area in the spring 
and leave in the fall, there has been a lack of returns 
from other areas of skipjack tagged in the Hawaiian 
waters, a lack of positive evidence that fish recovered 
one or more seasons after tagging have actually been 
away during the interim, and a lack of recoveries in 
Hawaiian waters of skipjack tagged elsewhere in the 
Pacific. As a result, biologists have increased their 
efforts to find out where they come from and where they go. 





In April 1960, 46 skipjack were caught, tagged, and 
released from the Bureau's research vessel, Charles 





H, Gilbert, near Roca Partida of the Revillagigedo Is- 
Iands group, which lie off the west coast of Mexico. 
Although the results of this limited tagging effort has 
failed to provide any answers, it is interesting to note 
that 11 of the tagged tuna were recaptured within two 
months after release and all but one from within the 
area of release. One fish was recovered about 180 
miles north of the release area. 


The comparatively high percentage of recovery of 
tagged skipjack may reflect the existence of a resident 
population associated with a group of islands, or their 
movement may have been temporarily restricted by 
certain environmental factors. In May 1958, 2,000 
skipjack were tagged and released in an area off Hilo, 
Hawaii. A total of 431 of the tagged fish, or 21.5 per- 
cent were recaptured within 3 months, with all but 2 
from the same general area of release. These fish 
may have been ‘trapped" in a patch of low salinity wa- 
ter surrounded by water of higher salinity and, presum- 
ably, also differing in other characteristics. Later re- 
turns showed that at least some of the skipjack tagged 
off Hilo regrouped with other schools and moved north- 
westerly along the Hawaiian archipelago. 


Tag returns from individual schools suggest that, 
normally, the skipjack in Hawaiian waters remain with- 
in a school for one month or less, then at least some 
of the school break off, move into new areas, and re- 
group with other fish or schools. From the releases 
off Hilo and Mexico, however, it is evident that there 
are situations, possibly environmentally conditioned, 
where the schools remain intact and within a restricted 
area for at least 2 or 3 months and thus are readily 
available to capture by fishermen. 





Chicago 


CONSUMPTION OF FROZEN FISH AND 
SHELLFISH IN RESTAURANTS 
AND INSTITUTIONS: 

Chicago was one of ten selected cities in 
which a survey was undertaken to obtain in- 
formation on the consumption of frozen pro- 
cessed fish and shellfish in institutions and 
public eating places. A total of 842 estab- 
lishments were surveyed in that city. About 
four~fifths of 

ll the estab- 
lishments 

in Chicago 
bought some 
kind of frozen 
fishery pro- 
ducts in the 
12 months pro- 
ceeding No- 
vember 1958, 
the month the 
survey was 
made. Of this 
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group, about 74 percent said they had bought 
frozen processed fishery products during the 
period. 


Further breakdown of frozen fishery pro- 
ducts purchases in November 1958 shows that 
46 percent of the establishments surveyed 
bought frozen processed fish, 35 percent 
bought frozen processed shellfish, and 13 
percent bought frozen portions. The incidence 
of use of frozen processed fishery products, 
by institutions (such as schools and hospitals) 
was greater than restaurants. Of the ten 
cities in the survey, Chicago ranked fourth 
in terms of the percentage of all establish- 
ments buying frozen processed fishery pro- 
ducts during the month of the survey. Chicago 
establishments most typically bought frozen 
processed fish in 5-pound packages, and fry- 
ing was the most popular method of cooking. 


Among the establishments using frozen 
processed shellfish, two-thirds bought breaded 
shrimp in November 1958, and one-fourth 
bought raw shrimp. Large quantities ofboth 
items were purchased. But breaded shrimp 
and raw shrimp also were bought widely, and 
in large quantities, in all the other cities in- 
cluded in the survey. 


As with frozen processed fish, the lead- 
ing shellfish items were also most often 
bought in 5-pound 


Frying was the 
most popular meth- 
od of cooking shell- 
fish. 


Only about one- 
eighth of the estab- 
lishments surveyed 
in Chicago bought 
portions during the 
month of the survey. This included 73 restau- 
rants and 35 institutions. About 14,000 pounds 
of portions were purchased by these estab- 
lishments in November 1958. 





Chicago ranked ninth among the ten cities 
in percentage of establishments buying fro- 
zen.portions. In Chicago, portions were most 
often bought uncooked-plain and uncooked- 
breaded. Nearly all establishments indicated 
that they were satisfied with the quality and 
condition of the portions. 

About 10 percent of the users of portions in 
Chicago indicated that the quality was better 
than that of other frozen processed fish. 
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packages in Chicago. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PURCHASES: 
~ JANUARY-JULY 1960: Fresh and Frozen 








Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 








Fishery Products: For the use of the Armed 
Fore rees under the Department of Defense, 1.9 
uillion pounds al $1.1 million) of fresh 

Table 1 - Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Purchased by | 


Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 
July 1960 | w with 1 Comparisons — 


























___ QUANTITY VALUE 
July _| Jan. -July July Jan. -July 
[960 1959-1960 [1959 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960] 1959 | | 
+ sx 3 | re BIE J... Se } 
\ 


72 | 13, 649 | 13,618 |1,084 | 1,203 | 7,070 | 7, 190 | 





1d »zen fishery products were purchased 
ruly 1960 by the Military Subsistence Sup- 
Agency. This was lower than the quantity 
‘chased in June by 29.8 percent and 16.0 
‘cent under the amount purchased in July 
59. The value of the purchases in July 


160 was lower by 8.3 percent as compared with | 


June and 9.9 percent less thanfor July 1959. 


During the first seven months of 1960 
ses totaled 13.6 million pounds (val- 
$7.1 million)--a decrease of 0.2 per- 

juantity and 1.7 percent in v: rlue ‘e 
with the similar period in 19 


ces paid for fresh and frozen fishery 
ts by the Department of Defense in 
cents a pound, about 
nore than the 44.0 cents paid in June 
than the 52.9 cents paid 


iveraged 56.8 


.4 cents more 




















( ied Fishery Products: Tuna was the 
nned fishery product purchased for 
2 - Canned Fishery Products Purchased b by 
Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 
+ baat ___ July 1960 wi th Compari sons Le SERSEE 
_ QUANTITY _ eS. ALE _ 
Pr Jan. -July_ = July | Jan. -July 
1960 | 1959 | “1560 [ 1955} 1960 [1959 
aoe in A lt ree -($1, 000). 
Tuna. . 481 | 150 1,930 1,982 | 204 70 4860 938 
Salmon. | - | 3 13] - 1 2 | 10 
Sardine. | - | 107 84 | 776} - | 16 | 35 | 116) 











the use of the Armed Forces during July this 

In the first seven months of 1960 pur- 
thases of canned fish were lower by 27.2 per- 
ent as compared with the same period in 


ane 


res 


JANUARY-AUGUST 1960: Freshand Frozen 








Fishery Products: For the use of the Armed 
Fore es under the Department of Defense, 2.4 
nillion pounds (value $1.2 million) of freshand 
frozen fishery products were pur chased 
in August 1960 by the Military Subsis- 
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tence Supply Agency. This exceededthe 
quantity purchased in July by 24.5 percent 
and was 12.5 percent higher than the 





Table 1 - Fresh andFrozenFishery Products 
Purchased by Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 
August 1960 with Comparisons 


QUANTITY VALUE 
Aug. ‘| Jan, -Auq. Aug. _| Jan, -Au 
1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1959 1960 | 1959] 1960 1959) 














1,000 L Pee ok! Se 
2, 337 | 2, 112 | 16, 036 | 15, 730 | 1,190 | 859 | 8,260 | 8,049 














amount purchased in August 1959. Thevalue 
of the purchases in August 1960 was higher 
by 9.8 percent as compared with July and 
38.5 percent above August 1959. 


During the first eight months of 1960 
purchases totaled 16.0 million pounds (val- 
ued at $8.3 million)--an increase of 1.9 per- 
cent in quantity and 2.6 percent in value as 
compared with the similar period in 1959. 


Prices paid for fresh and frozen fishery 
products by the Department of Defense in 
August 1960 averaged 50.1 cents a pound, a- 
bout 1.7 cents less than the 51.8 cents paid 
in July but 9.4 cents higher than the 40.7 
cents paid during August 1959. 


Canned Fishery Products: Tuna was the 
principal canned fishery product purchased 
for the use of the Armed Forces during Au- 
gust this year. In the first eight months of 
1960 purchases of canned tuna were up 5.7 
percent but purchases of both canned salm- 
on and sardines were sharply lower as 
compared with the same period of 1959. 








| Table 2 - Canned Fishery Products 
| Purchased by Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 























August 1960 with Comparisons 
QUANTITY VALUE 
Product Aua, Jan. -Augq. -A 
1960 | 1959 i960 | 1959 560 i 1 1955 ]1960 [1959 
Pieters 1,000 Lbs.)..... ($i, 1 
| Tuna 324 150 2,254 | 2,132 i133 | 59°} 99 997 
Salmon i 2 4 15 1 2 3 il 
| Sardine 15 194 99 970 6 27 41 | 143 
































Note: Armed Forces installations generally make some local pur- 
chases not included in the data given; actual total purchases are 
higher than indicated because local purchases are not obtainable. 





Films 


SALMON FILM WINS HONORS AT EDINBURGH 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 

Salmon - Catch to Can, a 14-minute, sound 
color film sponsored by the Canned Salmon 
Institute and produced and distributed by the 
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U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries was 
accorded honors at the Edinburgh, Scotland, 
14th Annual International Film Festival, the 
Department of the Interior announced on Sep- 
tember 29, 1960. 


This is the third Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries' film to receive honors at Edin- 
burgh Festivals in recent years. An appro- 
priate certificate will be presented during 
the winter to the Secretary of the Interior. 
Such presentation is usually made by the 
British Ambassador. 


The award consists of being selected for 
showing at the Edinburgh Festival where films 
from about 30 nations compete for a placeon 
the coveted program. 


Salmon - Catch to Can was filmed primar- 
ily in Alaska. Among other scenes portrayed 
are the fish ladders at Bonneville Dam onthe 
picturesque Columbia River. The picture 
shows the life history of the salmon; the three 
most prominent methods of harvest--purse- 
seining, gill-netting, and trolling; fishery 
management programs to assure a continu- 
ing resource; a glimpse of the canning pro- 
cess; and a "lead-in" to a second 14-minute 
film entitled Take a Can of Salmon. 





The second film is a cookery presentation 
and may be used with the first one or sepa- 
rately. Both films are supplemented by a 
full-color recipe booklet also entitled Take 
a Can of Salmonl/ Motion picture facilities 
of MPO Productions, New York City, a com- 
mercial motion picture producer, were used 
in making the honor-winning film. 
1/For sale at 15 cents a copy by the U. S, Government Printing 

Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Fish Kills 


NATIONWIDE STATISTICAL 
REPORTING SYSTEM SET UP: 

The U. S. Public Health Service early this 
year started a nationwide system for report- 
ing the frequency and locations of fish killed 
by pollution. The project, a cooperative ef- 





fort between the Public Health Service, the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and State 
conservation agencies, is the first national 
tabulation of pollution fish kills that has been 
undertaken. 
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In announcing the project, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral said it will be an effective means of ob- 
taining additional basic information needed 
to determine the effects of pollution on the 
Nation's water resources, as required by 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 

All State fish and game conservation agencies 
are being asked to provide continuing reports 
of fish killed by pollution as they occur in the 
Nation's rivers, lakes, and coastal waters, 
Reports will be made directly to the Public 
Health Service in Washington, D. C. 


The Public Health Service will furnish the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service with a copy 


| of each report received, as it is received. 
| The two agencies will cooperate in planning 


fish-kill statistics so they can be used infish 


| and game management as well as water pol- 
| lution control. 


Quarterly and annual reports of fish kills, 
listing numbers, locations and causes, when 
known, will be published. These reports will 
be distributed to the cooperating agencies, 
organizations, and individuals who request 


) Did 


| Fish Meal 


FREIGHT RATES FOR MEAL 
AND SCRAP REDUCED: 

Effective October 4, 1960, freight rates 
were reduced on fish meal and fish scrap 
originating from South Atlantic and Gulf 
points ranging from Beaufort (N. C.)-West 
Port Arthur (Tex.) to destinations in Llinois, 
Kentucky, and Missouri. The new rates for 
domestic meal are 6 cents per hundred pounds 
over the previously-published rates for im- 





| ports shipped from Southern ports, such as 
| New Orleans, La., Jacksonville, Fla. Because 


imports are subject to port charges, the net 


| effect is equalization of the inland transpor- 
| tation cost for both domestic and imported 





meal traffic. For intermediate destination 
points, the rates will be no higher than the 
rate for the next more distant point as pub- 
lished in the tariffs. 


In November 1959 rates on imported fish 
meal were reduced from Gulf ports to Mid- 
western points. As a result, the cost for 
shipping imported fish meal was about $5 to 
$19 a ton less than for shipping domestic fish 
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meal. This freight rate advantage for import- 
ed fish meal with an increased foreign supply 
worked to the disadvantage of domestic fish 
meal manufacturers. 


During the past several months members 

of the Industrial Products Traffic Committee 
of the National Fisheries Institute, with the 
issistance of a representative of the U. S. 
Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, 
met with represent- 
atives of western, 
southern, and east- 
ernrailroadstoex- | 
plain the depressed 
conditions of the fish- 
mealindustry. Af- 
ter several public 
earings as well as informal meetings, the 

r ‘ rate-making groups approved the new 
duced freight rates. 
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glades National Park, the same estuary which 
serves as nursery ground for the Tortugas 
shrimp, is being supported by the Florida 
State Board of Conservation. The study has 
chiefly involved research on migration and 
growth of the sea trout populations from Ft. 
Myers to Appalachicola. By March 31, 5,348 
tagged trout had been released. Two types 

of tags were used, internal tags of green 
plastic and the same tag to which a small 
piece of yellow plastic tubing is attached, the 
latter protruding through the hole in the fish's 
belly and drawing attention to the presence of 
the tag within. A total of 445 tagged fish had 
been reported by the end of March 1960, this 
being 8.3 percent of the total released. As 
before, few sea trout had moved very far be- 
cause some 96 percent were caught within 30 
miles of the place of tagging. 


Frozen Shrimp Keeping Qualities: Tests 
have been made of the usefulness of dried 
extracts of okra (the green vegetable) in im- 














Florida 


FISHERIES RESEARCH: 

The Marine Laboratory of the University 
of Miami is conducting research on fisheries. 
Research of interest to commercial fisher- 
ies contained in the Laboratory's June 1960 
Salt Water Fisheries Newsletter follows: 











Shrimp Larvae: The larval life history of 
the pink shrimp has been studied at The Ma- 
rine Laboratory with the support of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. During the first 
juarter of 1960 a report was completed which 
lescribed the shrimp larval stages. 





The completion of this fundamental work 
leads to the next phase, involving the dis- 
tribution of each stage 
of the larvae (11 in 
number) geographic- 
ally and seasonally. 
This will give infor- 
mation on how the 
larvae get from the offshore spawning grounds 
to the estuarine nursery areas at the south 
end of the Florida peninsula. This question 
needs study since work on the current system 
in Florida Bay indicates that no onshore cur- 
rents exist to carry non-swimming larvae 
inshore, 





Spotted Sea Trout Tagging: Research on 
Spotted sea trout and the ecology of the Ever- 








proving color, texture, and keeping qualities 
of frozen shrimp. Tests are also being made 
of the effects of freezing, thawing, and re- 
freezing of shrimp on the bacterial count. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1959 p. 34. 
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Foreign Fishery Developments 


| COMMERCIAL FISHERIES BUREAU 

| EMPLOYEE REVIEWS FISHERY MATTERS 
| IN WESTERN EUROPE: 

| A review of fishery reporting by United 

| States embassies and consulates was made 

| by Dr. Sidney Shapiro, Chief, Branch of For- 
eign Fisheries and Trade, U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. He left for Europe 
on September 15, 1960. He planned to talk 
to government and industry officials about 
"Common Market" and "Outer Seven" fish- 
ery trade problems and brief the Interior 
representative on the United States Delega- 
tion to the GATT trade agreement negotia- 
tions in Geneva, Switzerland. 





The U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
has been working with the Department of 
State to improve reporting on foreign fishery 
developments. The Bureau is now undertaking 
a complete revision of the fishery reporting 
requirements in an effort to expand and de- 
velop useful and urgently-needed informa- 
tion on foreign developments as they affect 
the United States fishing industry. Timely 
and accurate reporting of information use- 
ful to United States firms was among the rec- 
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ommendations made by representatives of the 
fishing industry at a special conference on 
fishery export trade, held in Washington on 
June 20, 1960. 


Another objective of the trip was to deter- 
mine the proposed trade policies expected to 
affect the United States fisheries in connec- 
tion with the establishment of the European 
Common Market. As yet, no information is 
available on the procedures that may be a- 
dopted for unifying markets, prices, and sup- 
port policies for fishery products. As well as 
affecting United States trade directly, Com- 
mon Market policies on tariffs may affect im- 
ports into the United States from countries 
outside the Common Market. 








Fur Seals 


TWO RUSSIAN SCIENTISTS STUDY HERDS 
AND FACILITIES ON PRIBILOF ISLANDS: 

Two Russian fishery scientists and an in- 
terpreter arrived in September 1960 on St. 
Paul Island in the Pribilofs for a two-week 
study of the fur seal rookeries and the United 
States harvesting installations and manage- 
ment practices on the islands. 











Two United States fishery scientists, both 
of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
at the same time went to Russia's Robben 
Island off the coast of Siberia for a similar 
study of the Russian fur-seal resource. 


The exchange of scientific information and 
personnel is provided for inthe fur seal con- 
vention signed in 1957 by the Soviet Union, 
Canada, Japan, 
and the United 
States. Thecon- 
vention provides 
for a six-year 
study of the north- 
ernfur seals as 
ameans of ob- 
taining infor- 
mation neces- 
sary for im- 
proved man- 
agement of both 
the American 
and Asian herds 





Although both Russianand American seal- 
ing operations had been completed for the 
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year, during the scientists' visit the seal herds 
were starting their exodus for the high seas 
where they will intermingle to some extent 
during the winter months. In the spring the 
seals will return to their respective rooker- 
ies to breed and bear their young. 


The United States scientists are Dr. Victor 
B. Scheffer, biologist from the Bureau's lab- 
oratory in Seattle and Eugene M. Maltzell, 
biologist-interpreter from Portland, Oreg, 
The Russian scientists are from the Soviet 
installations on Kamchatka. They are Tim- 
ofei Mikhailovich Kantatnov,an engineer, and 
Petr Georgievich Nikulin, manager of the 
Kamchatka Laboratory on Oceanography. 
The translator is Leonid Vasilevich Kostin..- 
Fukuzo Nagasaki, Tokyo biologist, andSergei 
V. Dorofeev, Moscow biologist, have joined 
the Americans on Robben Island. 


oe 


| Great Lakes Fisheries Exploration 


and Gear Research 


COMMERCIAL POTENTIAL OF UNDER- 
UTILIZED FISH STOCKS 
IN LAKE MICHIGAN SURVEYED: 

M/V_ "Art Swaer II" Exploratory Cruise 1: Thefirst 
in the 1960 series of Lake Michigan exploratory cruises 
was completed August 17 when the U.S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries chartered vessel Art Swaer II returned 
to Ludington, Mich. The primary objectives of the sur- 
vey were to assess the commercial potential of under- 
utilized fish stocks in the waters of Lake Michiganfrom 
Ludington to South Haven, Mich., and to determine the 
trawling characteristics of the lake bottom in thatarea, 

















During the seven-day cruise, 34 otter-trawl drags 
were completed in various depths between 10 and 38 
fathoms using a standard, 50-foot Gulf of Mexico bal- 
loon-type fish trawl. Fishing efforts revealed consid- 
erable amounts of chubs (Coregonus sp.) to be avail- 
ablé in the 15 - to 30-fathom depth range. The ten most 
productive drags were made between Ludington and 
Grand Haven. These ten catches consisted of from 233 
to 577 pounds of chubs and averaged 360 pounds per 
30-minute drag. These catches contained higher per- 
centages of larger chubs which appeared to be inbetter 
physical condition than were fish taken in the more 
southerly areas. 


Bottom conditions were found to be generally favor- 
able for trawling at all but the shallowest depths ex- 
amined. Depth recordings made at 10 fathoms consis- 
tently showed rough bottom conditions, and two of three 
attempts to drag at this depth resulted in severe dam- 
age to the net. 
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M/V Art Swaer Cruise 1 (August 10-17, 1960). 






vinbren" Exploratory Cruise 2: The second 
an exploratory cruise was completed Sep- 
3, when the Bureau chartered vessel Kevinbren 
to Milwaukee, Wis. The Kevinbren is aGreat 
et tug that has been adapted to the trawl- 
lof fishing. The objectives of the 7-day cruise 

determine the commercial abundance and sea- 
istribution of the various species of fish in the 
veen Sheboygan and Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and to 
the location of areas suitable for trawling. 









ne 32 drags were completed in depths of 14 to 41 
sing a 50-foot (headrope), two-seam, Gulf of 
¢ lloon-type trawl. Catches ranged from 55 to 
pounds of mixed chubs, smelt, and alewives per 

Best fishing results were obtained in 





— 








ur drag. 


30-minute drags near Two Rivers in 20 to 36 fathoms, 


> 4 drags produced from 245 to 705 pounds; near 

n 25 to 32 fathoms, where 2 drags caught 304 

, pounds; and near Sheboygan in 30 to 32 fathoms, 

here 1 drag took 465 pounds. Alewives were present 

1 about half of the catches, with the two largest amounts 
ng 100 pounds in a 60-minute drag at 26-27 fathoms 





ear Sheboygan and 30 pounds in a 30-minute drag at 


>( 


th 


+h 


)-21 fathoms near Kewanee. Smelt were found through- 
ut the operational area, but in amounts of not more 
an 25 pounds per 30-minute drag. 


Extensive echo-sounding operations revealed that 
ie bottom topography varies greatly throughout the 


area covered. In the southern portion, the slope is 
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M/V Kevinbren Cruise 2. 


rather gentle with only a few areas in the 15-25 fathom 
range too irregular for fishing operations. North of 
Two Rivers, the slope becomes steep, irregular, and 
terraced. Two drags in the northernmost station group 
resulted in minor gear damage. 


kok 


|SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION STUDIES OF 
|\COMMERCIAL FISH STOCKS IN 
|LAKE ERIE CONTINUED: 





M/V "Active" Cruise 11: A 17-day trawling survey 





| of the United States waters of Lake Erie, was completed 


on August 19, 1960, by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries exploratory fishing vessel Active. Thecruise 
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M/V Active Cruise 11 (August 3-19, 1960). 
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was designed to ascertain the seasonal abundance, dis- 
tribution, and availability to otter trawls of smelt and 
other species of fish from the Ohio-Pennsylvania bound- 
ary to Port Clinton, Ohio. 


Although extensive recorded depth-soundings and 
28 30-minute drags with a standard, 50-foot, Gulf of 
Mexico balloon-type fish trawl revealed no large con- 
centrations of smelt, consistent catches (averaging 
about 200 pounds of smelt) were taken in the central 
basin area at depths of akout 10-13 fathoms. Largest 
catch of the cruise was 400 pounds of smelt taken in12- 
13 fathoms northeast of Cleveland. Small amounts of 
yellow perch, burbot, and sheepshead were taken-- 
mostly in shallower water. No gear damage was ex- 
perienced. 


M/V "Active" Cruise 12: The Active left Erie, Au- 
gust 29, for three weeks of trawl explorations in Lake 
Erie. 


The main purpose of cruise 12 was to cover as much 
of Lake Erie as possible with continuous depth-sound- 
ing and fishing effort in order to locate and determine 
the availability to trawls of such fish stocks as smelt, 
yellow perch, sheepshead, and gizzard shad. 


The Active was scheduled to take part in a two-day 
synoptic survey of Lake Erie in cooperation with 12 
other vessels representing the Bureau and five other 
fisheries agencies. The synoptic survey was concern- 
ed with the ecological characteristics (especially the 
horizontal and vertical oxygen content) affecting the 
fish of Lake Erie. 


Notet Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, Sept. 1960 p. 20. 








Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 


LAKE ERIE FISH POPULATION SURVEY: 





M/V "George L." August 1960: Intensive trawling 
operations (108, 10-minute tows) by the U. S. Bureauof 
Commercial Fisheries research vessel George L. inthe 


East Harbor and Bono areas in early August revealed 





more clearly that young-of-the-year fish generally were 


scarcer than in 1959. Most notable were the reduced 
catches of yellow perch and yellow pike. Only5 young- 
of-the~year yellow pike were captured. 


Yellow pike, hatched in 1959, now average 13 inches 
long (the legal length in Ohio) and range from about 10 
to 15 inches long. The average yearling yellow pike 
landed by the commercial fishery is 13.4 inches and 
the average weight is about 2 pound. About 95 percent 
of the yellow pike now landed in Ohio are yearling fish. 
At the present rate of growth, about 90 percent of the 
yearlings should be over 13 inches long by the end of 
the year. 


High mortality of fish taken by trap nets in the Hur- 
on-Vermilion area has forced some fishermen in those 
areas to remove their nets. Low oxygen concentrations 
at night in bottom waters apparently have been respon- 
sible for the mortality. Low oxygen concentrations 
near the bottom in parts of the central basin were com- 
mon in the summers of both 1959 and 1960. 


An interagency synoptic survey of conditions in Lake 
Erie was conducted on August 30-31. The Bureau's 
research vessels Active and George L., Ohio Divisions 
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of Wildlife and Shore Erosion vessels SP-1,SP-3, 
SE-1, Ontario Department of Lands and Forests vessel 
Keenosay, Pennsylvania Game and Fish Commission ves- 
sel Perca, University of Toronto vessel Dauphine, and Ohio 
State University participated in the lake-wide survey. 
Data were collected on turbidity, water temperatures, 
oxygen concentrations, pH, alkalinity, water quality, and 
plankton. Analyses of these data should better describe 
the nature of the environmental conditions that influence 
fish production in Lake Erie. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, Oct. 1960 p. 30. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN FISH POPULATION 








| SURVEY CONTINUED: 
M/V "Cisco" Cruise 6: The fish population survey 
| in southern Lake Michigan was continued (August 9-23, 
1960) by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 

| research vessel Cisco. Tows with a commercial-type, 
| 52-foot balloon trawl continued to yield rather small 
catches. 
| 

| 

| 





The tows off Grand Haven were approximately 

straight west of port, except for the 4-, 7-, and 10- 

| fathom drags which were 4-6 miles south. The tows off 

| Racine were northeast of port, and off Milwaukee, the 

| 15-, 20-, and 25-fathom drags were about 12 miles 

|} north. The remainder were northeast of port. Bloaters 

| (Leucichthys hoyi) made up 98-100 percent of the chub 
catches. Fish caught with the chubs were usually limit- 
ed to small numbers of smelt and slimy sculpins in 

| shallow water, and deep-water sculpins in deeper tows. 
In the following instances, however, the catch composi- 
tion varied markedly from the usual: 4 fathoms off 
Grand Haven--16 pounds of alewives, and small num- 
bers of spottail shiners and emerald shiners; 7 fathoms 

| off Grand Haven--69 pounds of alewives, 30 pounds of 

| spot-tail shiners, and 20 pounds of carp (2 individuals); 

| 10 fathoms off Grand Haven (average of 3 tows)--54 

| pounds of alewives, 19 pounds of yellow perch, and 21 

|} pounds of whitefish (9 of 39 whitefish in the 3 tows were 

| of legal size); 50 fathoms off Grand Haven--130 pounds 

of deep-water sculpins. 


Gangs of nylon gill nets (50 feet each of 14- and 13- 
inch, 200 feet of 2-inch, and 300 feet each of 2%-, 23-, 
22-, 3-, 34-, and 4-inch mesh) were set overnight at 


25 and 50 fathoms off Grand Haven and off Racine. 
Catches were light. 


A gang of nylon gill nets (minus the 100 feet of 2-inch 
| mesh) set for 5 nights at 80 fathoms off Racine took 1,670 
| chubs. It appeared that the smaller meshes "loaded up’ 
and practically quit fishing early in the set. Nearly all 
the fish in the smaller meshes were very soft. They 
must have been in the net for several days. Most of the 
chubs in this set were difficult to identify, since they 
were intermediate in appearance between typical L. hoyi 
and L. kiyi. There were, however, several quite typical 
L. kiyi, but not nearly so many as were taken in similar 
| sets in the same area in 1954. 


Linen gill nets set off Grand Haven, compared with 
identical gangs set at the same time of year in 1954, took 
considerably fewer of all chub species at 25 fathoms, 
and about the same number of bloaters but fewer of 
other chub species at 50 fathoms. L. kiyi continued to 
be especially scarce in sets made this cruise. Nothing 


of significance other than chubs was taken in the gill nets. 


Hydrographic collections and’observations were made 
at 25-fathom stations off Grand Haven and Racine and 
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1t a 70-fathom station in midlake between Grand Haven 
nd Racine.. Surface water temperatures were very uni- 
along the transect made across the lake from 
Grand Haven to Racine, ranging mostly from about 69° 
I the east side to about 67° F. on the west side. Ex- 
nes recorded during the cruise were 64.2° F. and 
19 


M/V "Cisco" Cruise 7: Light chub catches were made 
30-September 12, 1960) in gangs of nylon gill 

ich of 13- and 14-inch, 200 feet of 2-inch, 

-, 24-, 23-, 3-, 33-, and 4-inch 

> and 50 fathoms off Grand Ha- 

Mich. 


(50 feet e 

feet each of 2 
ight a 
ind off St. 





roo} u 


et yvern 





Joseph 


h at 50 fathoms off Grand Haven is an aver- 


vernight sets lifted on successive days. These 
well as single 2-, 3-, and 4-night sets were 


idy variations in catches on successive nights, 
neces in catches in nets set for varying lengths 
The 1-night sets took 277, 217, 151, and 169 
pective ly; the 2-, 3-, and 4-night sets took 
760 chubs, respectively. The percentage 
atch with increased duration of set was 
1 during experiments in previous cruises 
were larger and heavily fishing meshes 
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off Grand Haven. ‘The area of upwelling extended out 
from shore about 3 miles. 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, Oct. 1960 p. 30. 





WESTERN LAKE SUPERIOR 
FISHERY SURVEY CONTINUED: 


M/V "Siscowet" Cruise 5: Studies during this cruise 
were conductéd (August 8-17, 1960) by the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries research vessel Siscowet at 
Isle Royale, Mich., Thunder Bay, Ont., andGrand Marais, 
Minn. The Isle Royale stations were located in Rain- 
bow Cove, north of Thompson's Island, south of Mott 
Island, northeast of Gull Island, southeast of Canoe 
Rocks, Todd Harbor, and east of Rock of Ages. In 
Thunder Bay the stations were located between Pie and 
Welcome Islands, and just south of Thunder Cape. At 
Grand Marais the station was just south of Grand 
Marais Harbor. 








The objectives of cruise 5 were to collect various 
forms of chubs (Leucichthys sp.) and lake trout mor- 
phological studies, and to compare the relative abun- 
dance of the lake trout with previous years' catches. 





nets set for .. 

fathoms pnt cad ach of 2 >. =" 23-, 2 - 
h mesh) and at 50 fathoms (510 fee t of each “a 
mesh sizes) oft Grand Haven, At 25 fathoms 


were also light in linen gill 
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215 Leucichthys hoyi, 1 L. alpenae, and 4 
t 50 fathoms, 193 L. hoyi, o L. alpenae, 
g 12 L. kiyi, and 2 L. zenithic “in 7den- 
ude in 1954 at the same time of ye ar, 


pecies were consid 


thoms there were 


1954, but about the same 


erably larger at 25 
appreciably fewer 
numbers of the other 


few deep-water sculpins were all that were 





nd herring in the gill nets. 
( ercial-type balloon trawl was fished 
nd St. Joseph, \ll tows off St. Joseph 


ly due west of port as were all tows 
except those at 7, 10, and 12 fathoms, 
+ ¢ rile south of port. The trawlcatches 
smaller than during pervious cruises, 
itermediate depths (15° to 40° F.) were 
ibs except for a few deep-water sculpins 


ind an occasional yellow perch or 
150 fathoms off Gr and Haven, however, 
2 inds, respectively, of deep-water scul- 
und in the 7-, 10-, and 12-fathom drags 
ellow perch, alewives, and smelt were 
52 pounds 
thoms, 18 pounds of smelt at 12 fath- 
( fathoms there were also 25 pounds of spot- 


ounds of perch at 7 fathoms 


1 few longnose suckers. Usually the 

he were 95 to 100 percent bloaters, 
thom tow off St. Joseph, L. zenithicus 

ide up about 20 percent of the take. 


iic collections and observations were made 


25-fathom stations off Grand Haven and St, 

irface-water temperatures, mostly about 75° 
the highest observed this year. The maximum 

1 the open lake was 77.4” F. Near the endof 


wever, strong northerly winds set up a 


nd a resultant upwelling dropped surface- 


‘ ‘ ] 
atures to é 


as low as 54.6° F, 


near the shore 


Gill nets were fished at each station. i gangs were 
mostly small-mesh nets (1-, 2-, 2i- 24 - 33 -inch 
mesh). One 6-inch-mesh net was attached . ‘the gang 
in search of large trout. 


Good collections of chubs were made at nearly all 
stations in the Isle Royale area. A total of 451 L. hoyi, 
216.L. zenithicus, and 116 L. kiyi were taken. The 

vatch of small lake trout (409) was greater than the 
catch of 1959 (362) and 1958 (208). Most of the trout 
were 12 to 16 inches long. Only two large trout (sis- 
cowets) were captured and only one fish was scarred 
by lamprey. 





The state of gonads from the Isle Royale chubs sug- 
gested that L. kiyi is the first to spawn in the fall; L. 
zenithicus spawns possibly in late bas: or early winter; 
and L. hoyi spawns in late w inter > or early spring. The 
appearance of L, 2 imi 
to that of L. re oa ey eastern part of Lake Su- 
perior. The L. reighardi have been observed, however, 
to spawn in the spring. Morphological studies must be 
made of these two species to seek means of separation. 








The catches in the Thunder Bay region are believed 
to have included L. reighardi dymondi, a subspecies 
reported to exist along the north shore of Lake Superior. 
Positive identification was not made in the field, but 
preliminary examination of the fish strongly suggested 
its identity as L. dymondi. 





The catch at Grand Marais, Minn., consisted mainly 
of bloaters (L. hoyi). The sexual development of these 
fish agreed very closely with that of bloaters taken at 


Isle Royale and Thunder Bay. 


Fish collected from all areas for morphological 
studies totaled 204 L. zenithicus, 212 L. hoyi, 95 L. 
kiyi, 79 lake trout, 57 unidentified chubs, and 21 lake 
herring. 








Surface temperatures at Isle Royale ranged from 
55.7° F. northeast of Gull Island to 62.0° F, south of 
Mott Island. At Thunder Bay the surface temperature 
was 54.5° F. at Thunder Cape and 61.0° F. between Pie 
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and Welcome Islands. The surface temperature atGrand 
Marais, Minn., was 56.4° a 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, Oct. 1960 p. 32. 
tin 


Gulf Exploratory Fishery Program 


EXPLORATORY FISHING FOR 
INDUSTRIAL FISH: 

M/V "Oregon" Cruise 69: A 25-day exploratory sur- 
vey (August 1-25, 1960) of industrial fish concentrations 
was made by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
exploratory fishing vessel Oregon between Ship Shoal, 
La., and Aransas Pass, Tex. A total of 81 bottom trawl- 
ing stations, 3 midwater trawling stations, 8 dip-net sta- 
tions, and 1 plankton station was made. A total of 20 
surface-salinity readings was taken over the trawling 


areas. 
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beyond 30 fathoms were uniformly poor and transects 
out to 100 fathoms showed untrawlable bottom for the 
available gear. Midwater schools of fish were not en- 
countered during any phase of the trip. 


The best results were obtained between Ship Shoal 
and Galveston in 3 to 10 fathoms. The largest catchin 
this area was 4,200 pounds in a 2-hour drag. Onedrag 
made in 17 fathoms produced 1,500 pounds of round 
herring (Etrumeus sp.) and another produced 1,000 
pounds of butterfish (Poronotus sp.). 


One item of interest was the proportion of menhaden 
taken by bottom trawls. There were two species; Bre- 
voortia patronus averaging 10-11 inches and B, gunteri 
averaging 6-7 inches. Surface salinity in the area 


ranged from 27.7 p.p.t. to 36.0 p.p.t. 





Between Galveston and Aransas Pass, Tex., the most 


productive depths were also 3 to 10 fathoms. The best 
drags were made off Pass Cavallo where 1,500 pounds 
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M/V Oregon Cruise 69 (August 1-25, 1960). 
3ottom trawls of three sizes were used during the of fish were taken in 14-hour drags. Surface salinity 
trip. The most productive was a 71-foot, 2-seam bal- 


loon trawl using 10 by 3 foot chain-hung doors. A 65-* 
foot, 4-seam flat trawl was used in some of the shallow- 
water drops, and a 40-foot, 2-seam balloon trawl was 
used where doubt existed about bottom conditions. 
Catches between 10 and 30 fathoms were generally 
light and ‘consisted primarily of scad(Decapterus sp.) 


and porgy (Stenotomus sp.). Bottom trawling conditions 











in the area ranged from 37.1 p.p.t. to 38.4 p.p.t. 


Approximately 600 pounds of various species were 
frozen or preserved for technological and biological 
studies. 
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Gulf Fishery Investigations 


Following are some of the highlights of the studies 
conducted by the Galveston, Tex., Biological Labora- 
tory of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries dur- 
ing July-September 1960: 


SHRIMP FISHERY INVESTIGATIONS: Pink Shrimp 
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previous quarter. 


Production for July was slightly 
lower than that for the same period a year ago while 
August's production exhibited almost a threefold in- 


crease. Greater utilization of shrimp for bait during 
the current year reflects a slight upward trend inlocal 
sport fishing activity and the reproduction of larger- 
than-normal broods of both brown and white shrimp. 
Comparable statistics are given in the following table: 





Growth: Investigation of the growth of pink shrimp dur- 
= early juvenile stages was initiated in early August. 
Approximately 11,000 specimens taken from an arm of 
Biscayne Bay were graded to sizes ranging from 9 to 
14mm. (carapace length), marked by "feeding" them 
trypan red stain, and released. Bait shrimp fishermen 
and dealers were alerted to recover the marked shrimp, 
but none have been recaptured to: date. A sample of 100 
» so marked is being held alive to check the stain's 
tivity. Indications are that despite no recoveries, 
narking phase of the experiment was a success. 














ality of Marked Shrimp: The third phase of an 
cperiment designed to evaluate the effects of marking 
as measured by the comparative survival of shrimp 
arked by various methods was completed this quarter. 
1 the two previous phases, stained and unmarked 

o1) shrimp experienced approximately equivalent 
Specimens tagged with Petersendiscs suffered 
iably greater mortality. 


























ae Studies: Efforts to rear penaeid larvae from 

pawned by laboratory-held females were contin- 
lo date no gravid white shrimp, Penaeus setiferus, 

th spermatophores attached have been taken alive. We 

efore, investigating the feasibility of artificial 

n, mixing eggs taken from gravid females 

perm dissected from intact spermatophores. At- 

pts to obtain fertile eggs by this means have thus 

n unsuccessful. 

















Seabobs, Xiphopeneus kroyer i, spawned (or, in some 
uses, aborted) in our aquaria several times during the 
arter. Many of the eggs underwent considerable de- 


fore succumbing to predation by unidenti- 


rozoans. 
Several experiments aimed at improving techniques 
rearing larvae were initiated. These involved var- 
itio of medium volume to organism; varying 


which the holding medium is agitated; con- 
nicro-organism populations with antibiotic and 

hemical solutions; and rearing Palaemonetes (Ca- 
ied) larvae to draw inferences as to food requirements 
optimum survival and growth of late larval 





‘ial shrimp post-larvae are being reared to 
es at which species determination using adult charac- 
s can be made. This will validate the use of ex- 
keys to identify post-larval Penaeidae occurring 
the Galveston area, 





tine collection and tabulation of commercial pro- 
1 and effort satistics for Galveston Bay's bait 
p fishery continued as they have since mid-1959. 
lese statistics will be used in conjunction with com- 
rable data obtained from the adjacent offshore fish- 
yin attempts to relate (quantitatively) progeny occupy- 
hore "nursery" areas and their progenitors in- 
g offshore areas. 
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icative of the seasonal trend, bait production for 
ne quarter showed a marked increase over that of the 












































1960 1959 

Catch [Composition({%)| Lbs. Per | Catch ition bs. Per 

Month (pounds) | Brown | White |Hrs. Effort |(pounds) | Brown | White JHrs. Effort 
June 204,200} 99 1 106.6 61, 200] Data unavailable 5.5 
uly | 149,600] 63 37 42.9 |166,000| 40 60 | 54.4 
Aug. | 218,600] 19 81 95.2 | 82,000] 9 91 | 38.1 
ept. Data not yet available 67,700} 20 80 31.5 

INDUSTRIAL FISHERY STUDIES: Considerable 





progress has been made in compiling and evaluating 
data collected during the past year on the spawning of 
groundfishes, particularly on the dominant species. 
Length-weight data were compiled and some sample 
curves worked out. 


Croaker, spot, and white trout constituted 62 percent 
of the total catches by weight in July and 69 percent in 
August. In July and August 1959 these three species 
were 69 percent and 64 percent, respectively. Data for 
September showed the three dominant species constitu- 
ted about 69 percent of the total catch by weight. Eight 
additional species made up the bulk of the catch and 
miscellaneous species constituted 7 percent of the catch 
by weight for July, 6 percent in August, and 9 percent in 
September, all of which was slightly less than the same 
period in 1959, The average number of species for 
July was 13, 10 for August, and 16 for September. New 
species identified were as follows: Euthynnus allitter- 
atus, Sphyraena barracuda, Monocanthus ciliatus, Oph- 
idion holbr ooki, Epinephelus niveatus, E. flavolimbatus, 
Lopholatilus chamaclcontion, Spheroides spengerli, and. 
an, as yet, unidentified flat fish. Our check list of 
species observed in industrial landings in the Pasca- 
goula area now totals 181 vertebrates of 77 families and 
32 species of invertebrates of 26 families. An unusual 
catch was made by the petfood trawler Deacon's Daugh- 
ter when she took a 12-foot female tiger shark, Galeo- 
cerdo cuvier, estimated at over 600 pounds, off Horn 
Island in 4 fathoms of water. 


























Forty landings were sampled in July from a total, 

of 1,724,943 pounds, 35 in August from 1,048,210 pounds 
and 30 in September. Fishing was disrupted in the mid- 
dle of September by hurricane "Ethel.'' The average 
depth fished in July was 5 fathoms, in August it was 4.8 
fathoms, and September 5 fathoms. Many of the large 
refrigerated vessels continued fishing west of the 
Mississippi River Delta well into August. During the 

same period of 1959, no vessels from the Pascagoula 
fleet were fishing in the area west of the river. By 
early September the entire fleet was fishing generally 
from just east of the Mobile ship channel to the Horn 
Island area, Catches have been generally good, and 
the fleet has been limited mainly by the amount of fish 
the plants could utilize. The vessels were averaging 
about one trip a week throughout the quarter. Two lo- 
cal plants ceased handling finfish during the shrimp 
season, but one had resumed canning petfood by the 
middle of September. 


EFFECT OF PESTICIDES ON MARINE ORGANISMS: 
Determination of median tolerance limits for various 
insecticides was continued this quarter with most of 
the emphasis on brown shrimp (Penaeus aztecus) which 
were abundant locally from May through August. Since 
August, studies have been shifted to white shrimp (P. 


























setiferus), blue crabs (Callinectes sapidus), pinfish 
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(Lagodon rhomboides), golden croaker (Micropogon 
undulatus), and spot (Leiostomus xanthurus). Newchem- 
icals tested this quarter include ), Methoxy- 
chlor (DMDT), Sabane, Rotenone, and Nemagon, all of 
which were less toxic to shrimp than most of the chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons tested, such as Dieldrin, Hepta- 
chlor, DDT, Endrin, BHC, and Aldrin. Thus far, studies 
have been confined mainly to the chlorinated hydrocar- 
bon group of pesticides. Work with the organic phos- 
phates is pending the installation of a fume hood and 
acquisition of other safety equipment. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1960 p. 36 
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Hawaii 


COMMERCIAL FISHERY LANDINGS, 
JULY 1959-JUNE 1960: 





Commercial fisheries landings of sea and 
pond fish in the State of Hawaii during the fiscal 
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Table 1 -HawaiianCommercialFisheryLandings 
and Ex-Vessel Value, July 1959-June 1960 
Species ‘ . 
=_—o antity alue 
English Name Hawaiian Name s anrannied vale 
ins 1,000 US$ 
Tbs. 1,000 
Ocean Catch: 
Amberjack Kahala | 75 22 
Big-eyed scad Akule 245 174 
Dolphin Mahimahi ij 102 | S52 
Weke-ula T 
Goatfish Weke | 126 74 
Moano 
Kumu | 
Crevalles Ulua 86 | 39 
Omilu pene 
Mackerel Opelu 208 +| 82 
Snappers: ee | ag 7) - or a is 
Gray Uku | a4 i 2 
Opakapaka =— T ' | 
Pink Kalekale = = | Pabsad- 
Red Ulaula koae, | 60 | 53 
ehu } | 
Swordfishes, sailfishes ij | 
spearfishes, &marlins} A'u&A'u lepe | 693 | 186 
Tuna 6& tunalike fish: i 
acore Ahipalaha | 11 2 
Big-eyed& bluefin 1,403 598 
Yellowfin Ahi | 454 | 165 
Skipjack Aku 10, 196 | 1,259 
Bonito Kawakawa 5 | 1 
Shellfish : | | 
oa Kona, Papai, 3 
eaaet, 11 6 
amoan 
Limpet Opihi 18 8 
Lobster, spiny Ula | 13 8 
Octopus Hee | 5 3 
Squid Muhee Pest: | 5 2 
(Other fish & shellfish - | 316 125 | 
TotalOceanCatch.........--. | 14, 184 2,937 
Pond Catch: 
Clams Olepe 2 1 
Crabs Kuakonu, Papai 6 3 
Milkfish Awa 16 6 
Mullet Amaama 47 40 
Other species - 13 7 
EE ORE «6.9 © 4:0 0-4-8 84 ‘ 57 
aaa 14,268 2,994 
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year July 1959-June 1960 amounted to 14.3 mil- 
lion pounds, valued at $3.0 million ex-vessel, 
according to the Hawaiian Division of Fish and 
Game. Landings of tuna made up 84.6 percent of 
the quantity and 67.6 percent of the value of all 
fishery landings. Skipjack tuna was the most 
important species landed. 


The Island of Oahu accounted for close to 10,9 
million pounds (valued at about $2.3 million), or 
about 76.7 percent of the quantity and 76.4 per- 
cent of the total value of all landings of sea and 
pond fish and shellfish in the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1960. The Island of Hawaii was the sec- 
ond most important center of Hawaii's fishing 
industry and accounted for 15.3 percent of both 
the total landings and their value. Landings of 
commercial fish and shellfish in the Islands of 


Maui, Lanai, Molokai, and Kauai were quite light. 


























Table 2 -Hawaiian Commercial Fishery Landings f 
AS. by Islands, July 1959-June 1960 

_— Sea Catch Pond Catch Total Catch 

Quantity [| Value | Quantity [| Value | Quantity | Value 
1,000 1,000 1,000 

_ Lbs. $1,000 Lbs. $1,000} Lbs. $1,000) 
Hawaii 2, 184 458 2 1 2, 186 459 
Maui 891 139 7 - 891 139 
iLahai 13 5 - - 13 5 
Molukai 13 7 8 5 21 12 
Oahu 10, 863 2,235 74 51 10,937 | 2,286 
Kauai 220 93 7 ~ 220 93 
Total | 14, 184 2,937 | 84 | 57 14,286 | 2,994 























Landings of commercial fish and shellfish 
in the Hawaiian Islands during July 1959-June 
1960 by months were heaviest during the sum- 
mer andearlyfallmonths. The July-October 
1959 period accounted for 56.2 percent of the 
total landings. July 1959 alone accounted for 
close to 19.2 percent of the total landings. Land- 
ings of commercial fish and shellfish in the Ha- 
waiian Islands are dominated by the seasonal a- 
vailability of skipjack tuna. The fishery for tuna 
is the most important fishery in the Islands. 






























































Table 3 -Hawaiian Commercial Fishery Landings 
by Months, July 1959-June 1960 m) 
; Sea Catch Pond Catch Total Catch 
aos Quantity] Value |Quantity } Value | Quantity] Value 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
1959 Lbs. | $1,000 | Lbs. $1,000} Lbs. | $1,000 
ljuly 2,739 391 | 6 —3-| 5,745 | ~ 34 
[Aug. 2, 101 323 6 4 | 2,107 327 
Sept. 1, 668 287 9 6 1,677 29 
Oct. 1,480 278 6 3 1,486 281 
Nov. 953 203 7 5 960 20 
ec. 358 241 17 13 575 
{1960 
~~ 441 141] 12 10 453 
Feb. 448 167 6 5 454 
we 690 219 3 1 693 
Apr. 816 220 4 3 820 
May 1, 180 229 5 3 | 1,185 
wee! 1, 110 238 3 i; Co 
Total | 14,184 | 2,937] 64 57 | 14,268 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1960, p. 25. ° 
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Industrial Fish as Food for Ranch Mink 


The United States ranch-mink industry in 
1958 was composed of approximately 6.5 mil- 


f lion animals, including breeders and pelters. 


It is estimated that the 1960 herd size will 

increase by 10-15 percent to over 7.0 million 
mink. Three-fourths of the mink production 
is concentrated in the Great Lakes states and 


g adjacent Midwest states, with Wisconsin pro- 
* ducing almost four times as many animals as 


any other state. 
west states account for 15 percent of the pro- 
duction, with most of the remaining 10 per- 
cent accounted for by the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 


Western and Pacific North- 


Fish, including the nonmarketable species 
for human consumption and scrap fish from 


nt. fish-processing plants, provide an econom- 
] ical and highly nutritious source of feed for 


ranch mink. Mink ranchers can be expected 
to use an estimated 256 million pounds of 
fresh and frozen fish and fish scrap in 1960. 





Area 


Table i - Estimated Potential Use of Fish by Mink Ranchers 
— —tsté‘é +‘ AXerrage Level | Estimated Con- 











Fish in Ration sum ption of Fish 








Nest& Pacific Northwest 50 66 


% Million Lbs. 





30 26 
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) =— 

, Great Lakes & Midwest States 25 164 
) f 

3 
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256 











This is based on an average total feed con- 


for fresh fish. 


sumption of 125 pounds per animal annually. 
In addition, a limited amount of fish meal is 
used--some in the cereal portion of the ra- 
tions and a lesser amount as a replacement 


An estimated 2.5 million pounds 


a f fish meal will be utilized in mink rations 


during 1960. 


na In the Midwest between 40 million and 50 














million pounds of the fish used will be offresh- 
water origin, composed of sheepshead, carp, 
smelt, bloater chubs, tullibees, lake herring, 
alewives, yellow perch and pickerel fillet 
scrap, and miscellaneous species. Salt-water 
fish used by Midwest ranchers will include 
whole whiting and hake, cod and flounder scrap, 
miscellaneous species from the Atlantic Coast; 
croakers and a conglomerate of species from 
the Gulf of Mexico; and sole and rockfish scrap 
from the Pacific Northwest states. Western 
ranchers utilize whole fish composed of var- 
lous species of sole and rockfish not used for 
human consumption, either because of their 
small size or limited markets, and a few 
miscellaneous species. Waste from West 
Coast fillet-processing industries is exten- 
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sively used for mink feed. Some croakers 
are used by Colorado and Utah ranchers. 
Atlantic Coast ranchers make use of whiting 
and hake; cod, flounder, and other fish-pro- 
cessing scrap; and whatever species of whole 
fish are available to them locally. 


Most of the fish is distributed to ranchers 
through feed dealers and mink ranchers' co- 
ops. This is generally true throughout the 
United States. Ranchers who have the freez- 
er capacity, do take advantage of local sources 
of fish. The trend in the Midwest is toward 
a ready-mixed complete ration, either frozen 
and delivered to ranchers by feed dealers, or 
delivered ready to feed from co-ops. 


The price the rancher pays for fish frozen 
and delivered to the ranch averages about 
$4.50 a hundred pounds. Some ranchers may 
pay as much as $6.00 for preferred species, 
or as little as $2.00 for thiaminase fish and 
fish scrap. Costs of freezing, packaging, 
handling, transportation, and brokerage fees 
average about $2.25 a hundred pounds. There 
is, of course, considerable variation in this 
cost, depending on the circumstances and ef- 
ficiency of operations. Fish from the At- 
lantic Coast and the Gulf can be delivered 
frozen into Chicago at $3.50-$4.00 a hundred 
pounds. 


Fish produced for mink feed must be of 
a quality almost equivalent to fish used for 
human consumption. This point cannot be 
overemphasized. Fish should be iced aboard 
the vessels and in the plants until frozen. 
The fish should be packaged in 50-pound con- 
tainers, either boxes or bags, of no greater 
than six-inch thickness and quick-frozen, 
preferably at -20° F. Cold storage should 
beat-5° F. Fish which contain the thiaminase 
factor should not be included with other fish 
unless all the fish are to be cooked or treat- 
ed to destroy the enzyme. 


The mink-food market for fish can be ex- 
pected to increase, particularly if efforts are 
maintained to keep the qualityoffishhigh. This 
increase can be accelerated through research 
into methods of making greater use of present 
abundant sources of thiaminase fish, through 
research into ways to reduce feed costs and 
increase profits, and through increased use of 
fish in mink rations. 

~--Walter G,. Jones, 
Fishery Marketing Specialist, 
Branch of Marketing, 





Division of Industrial Research, 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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North Atlantic Fisheries Investigations 


DISTRIBUTION AND ABUNDANCE OF 
GROUNDFISH IN THE INSHORE NURSERY 
AREAS SURVEYED: 


M/V “Capt. Bill II": A 5-day cruise (the 
second of a series), by the chartered fishing 
vessel Capt. Bill III was made late in August 
by fishery biologists of the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries to determine the dis- 
tribution and abundance of bottom fish inhab- 
iting inshore waters, especially small had- 
dock which might be taken by unregulated 
boats using small mesh trawl nets. The sur- 
vey was made in the vicinity of Cape Cod and 
the Massachusetts Bay area between Cape 
Ann and the Isles of Shoals. 





Thirty-two different kinds of fish were 
taken in the 30 tows. Haddock and cod were 
the most abundant of the food fish, and dog- 
fish far outnumbered the noncommercial 
fish taken. Several schools of tuna were 
sighted in various parts of Cape Cod Bay 
during the 5-day period. The haddock data 
will be used in a study of the extent of nurs- 


ery grounds at this season of the year. 


A special collection of dogfish was made 
for the University of Cambridge, England. 
“Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, Sept. 1960 p. 25. 











North Pacific 
Exploratory Fishery Program 


GOOD TRAWLING BOTTOM FOUND 

OFF BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

~ M/V “John N. Cobb” Cruise 47: A rela- 
tively large clear area of about 60 square 
miles of trawlable ocean-bottom was found 
northwest of Triangle Island by the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries explora- 
tory fishing vessel John N. Cobb. Catches 
of 3,000 pounds of rockfish and from 200 to 
700 pounds of Dover sole per hour tow were 
commonly made in the area at depths from 
75-115 fathoms. Good catches of rock sole 
and true cod were obtained at depths from 
50-75 fathoms. The vessel returned to Se- 
attle September 9, 1960, completing an 8- 
week exploratory bottom-trawling cruise off 
British Columbia. 




















Several small patches of clear dragging 
bottom were found south of the Scott Islands 
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Fig 1 - M/V John N. Cobb Cruise 47 (July 18-September 9, 1960). 


where the commercial trawl fleet had pre- 
viously been unable to fish. Good catches of 
rockfish and Dover sole were taken in that 
area, 


Only a small patch of clear bottom was 
found in the limited time available for sur- 
veying the Queen Charlotte Sound region. As 
precise radio bearings are difficult to ob- 
tain in that area and it is too far from shore 
to obtain radar fixes from coastal promon- 
tories, commercial trawlers would probably 
not be able to position themselves accurately 
enough to utilize this restricted ground. Future 
work to extend the survey thus seems advis- 
able for that region. 


Soundings shown on charts for the areas 
investigated northwest of Triangle Island 
and in Queen Charlotte Sound were scanty 
and often in error. Special efforts were 
therefore made during the cruise to compile 
extensive and accurate soundings. The sound- 
ings will be summarized and distributed to 
the trawl fleet to facilitate their fishing op- 
erations. 


Locations of the delineated clear areas 
and catches obtained were communicated to 
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the trawling fleet directly, and through their 
association representatives as soon as the 
survey work was complete in each area, 


The procedure used to survey the area was 
as follows: (1) Sounding transects, using a 
high resolution research model echo-sounder, 
were made approximately two miles apart 
and at right angles to each other. The char- 
acter of the bottom with respect to hardness 
was plotted during the sounding transects as 
were the definitely untrawlable stretches. 

(2) The promising sections within the soft 
bottom areas were then surveyed using a snag 
cable 280 feet long between standard 8-foot 

by 4-foot otter doors. (3) On snag cable tows 
coming clear a standard 400-mesh eastern 
otter trawl was towed to evaluate the species 
und magnitude of fish populations present. 


A total of 129 stations including sounding 
transects, snag cable tows, and otter trawl 
tows were made during the cruise. 











Fig. 2 - M/V John N. Cobb Cruise 48 (September 26-November 
5, 1960). 





M/V "John N. Cobb" Cruise 48: The John 
N. Cobb departed Seattle on September 26, 
1960, for 6 weeks of exploratory shrimp fish- 
ing between Coos Bay and Newport, Oreg., in 
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Biologists from the Fish Commission were 
aboard during the entire cruise and partici- 
pated in all phases of the operation. The 
primary purpose of the cruise was to delin- 
eate commercial shrimp grounds, 


~<ie, 
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Oregon 


HATCHERY- PRODUCED SALMON 
SUPPLEMENT NATURAL SPAWNING: 

Salmon and steelhead releases from 16 
Oregon Fish Commission hatcheries for the 
first six months of 1960 totaled more than 
42 million fingerlings. The releases were 
made, according to the Director of Fish 
Culture, as a supplement to natural fish 
stocks. The hatcheries are located on key 
rivers throughout the state. 





Coastal rivers received 1,755,000 finger- 
lings of which 105,000 were steelhead, 309,000 
fall chinook, 226,000 chums, and 1,114,000 
silver salmon. 


The main Columbia River and small trib- 
utaries received 26,000 spring chinook, 
31,696,000 fall chinook, 103,000 steelhead, 
1,230,000 chums, and 2,656,000 silver for a 
total of 35,711,000 fish. 


Willamette River was stocked with 4,663,000 
fingerlings. Contributions to that area were 
3,935,000 spring chinook, 201,000 fall chinook, 
528,000 steelhead, and 3,770,000 silvers. 


"All of the silvers, spring chinook, and 
steelhead were released as yearlings from 
4 to 6 inches in length," the Director of 
Fish Culture stated. "Chums were released 
as unfed fry and fall chinook were fed up to 
90 days to correspond with natural migration 
habits of these species. The silver salmon 
yearlings included in the stocking program 
were from the 1958 brood and will return as 
adults to the sport and commercial fisheries 
in the summer and fall of 1961. 


"The chinook fingerlings, also the 1958 
brood, will return to the rivers in 1962 and 
1963. Steelhead normally spend one or two 
years in fresh water and two or more years 
in the ocean, and will return during the win- 
ters of 1962 and 1963." 


A new haichery diet in pellet form was 
fed to ail 1958 brood silvers and 449,000 of 





cooperation with the Oregon Fish Commission. 


the spring chinook. Healthy, well-fed fish 
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are the result of feeding the new moist pellet 
developed by the Oregon Fish Commission 
and the Astoria Seafoods Laboratory of Ore- 
gon State College. The custom-made pellets 
contain tuna and salmon viscera and other 
fish products combined with meals and vita- 
min supplements to form the complete fish 
diet in one easy-to-handleform. Anestimated 
500,000-600,000 pounds of pellets will be fed 
during fiscal 1961 to fish in the hatcheries 
now. 


Oysters 


LONG ISLAND SOUND 
OBSERVATIONS ON 
SPAWNING AND SETTING: 

As of August 31, 1960: During the week preceding 
August 31, 1960, the bottom water temperature of the 
oyster-producing section of Long Island Sound ranged 
between 70.5° F. and 74.59 F. The water was relatively 
clear, showing no dinoflagellate blooms. 





Since August 23, the number of mature oyster larvae 
per sample remained relatively constant at one station, 
but showed a pronounced increase at another station. 
However, at still another station larvae were still un- 
common. It may be of significance, nevertheless, that, 
although at the one station where the number of oyster 
larvae remained approximately the same, the total num- 
ber of bivalve larvae increased more than tenfold, per- 
haps indicating generally favorable conditions for the 
existence of these organisms. 


As was predicted, setting of oysters became heavier 
August 25 to 29. The heaviest setting occurred at one 
station located at a 20-foot depth in the Milford area 
and one station at a 30-foot depth in Bridgeport. Five 
other stations indicated a setting that may be of com- 
mercial importance, but 3 stations registered only a 
light and,scattered setting. 


since a high percentage of oyster spat found on the 
collectors on August 29 was one-day-old or younger, 
the setting was expected to continue for several days. 
This is especially true in the region of one station where 
the number of mature oyster larvae significantly in- 
creased, 


As the situation appeared at the end of August, it 
was rather probable that, during this summer, certain 
sections of Long Island Sound had already obtained an 
oyster set of commercial magnitude. Whether this 
set will survive combined attacks of drills, starfish, 
and flatworms (Stylochus) will depend upon the distri- 
bution and occurrence of those enemies and the control 
measures employed by the industry. 


Setting of starfish continued but was still extremely 
light. Examination of the last set of collectors reveal- 
ed the presence of one starfish spat per 40 shells at 
two stations. (Bulletin No. 6, August 31, 1960, U.S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Biological Labora- 
tory, Milford, Conn.) 
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As of September 15, 1960: During the first ten days 
of September 1960 the bottom water temperature of the 
oyster-producing sections of Long Island Sound re- 
mained relatively steady, averaging between 72.00 F, 
and 73.0° F. However, hurricane "Donna" on Septem- 
ber 12 somewhat reduced the temperature which on 
the day after the storm, ranged between 66.5° F, and 
69.0° F. 


Early in the month some mature oyster larvae were 
encountered in the plankton samples but, in general, 
their number began to show a decrease toward mid- 
September. On September 13 no oyster larvae were 
found in any of the samples. It is of interest, never- 
theless, that the number of bivalve larvae other than 
oysters, mostly of the coot clam (Mulinia), was greater 
in the samples taken at all stations the day after the 
hurricane than in the collection made on September 9. 


Larvae of the flatworm, possibly Stylochus, were 
encountered in the samples early in September and 
continued to occur in comparatively large numbers. 

A heavy setting of these oyster-killing worms has been 
recorded on spat collectors from Milford Harbor and 
Long Island Sound proper. 


Setting of oysters continued during the first two 
weeks of Septernber. Heaviest set was recorded at the 
same station where the largest number of mature lar- 
vae occurred in the samples collected on August 29. 
One station located on the State spawning bed in New 
Haven was the second best but, at one station, the in- 
tensity of setting sharply decreased, regardless of the 
fact that on August 29 the number of mature oyster 
larvae in that area was still considerable. 


Examination of the collectors brought in on Septem- 
ber 13 showed only a few spat. Some of them were only 
one day old, thus having set on the day of the hurricane. 
Considering the lateness of the season and almost total 
absence of oyster larvae in plankton samples, it is 
rather improbable that another wave of heavy setting 
of oysters will take place in Long Island Sound. 


Setting of starfish virtually ceased. (Bulletin No.7, 
September 15, 1960, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries Biological Laboratory, Milford, Conn.) 


%* OK OK OK 


UPPER CHESAPEAKE BAY ESCAPED 
MSX MORTALITY IN AUGUST: 


Scientists, who are working on the new mortality 
in Delaware and Chesapeake Bay, predicted that May, 
June, August, and early September were critical peri- 
ods in which mortalities, presumably from MSX, could 
be expected. Oyster planters and state officials-were 
watching the oysters anxiously in the areas adjacent 
to the known points of infection as well as areas where 
the mortalities occurred last fall and spring. 





It appears, from reports from growers and packers, 
that heavy mortalities were not experienced in many 
areas heretofore free from MSX. The notable excep- 
tion was losses of 15 to 30 percent of oysters planted 
off the mouth of the Rappahannock. 


Since that area is relatively close to the area of 
heavy losses in the Bay off Mobjack, it appears that 
there has been little expansion of the zones of heavy 
damage. Even in the areas where 50 to 75 percent 
mortalities were found last year, the rate of losses, 
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appear to be substantially less than last year, and far 
less than is taking place in the same oysters placed on 
experimental test trays. No explanation can be made of 
this difference at present. 


The zones of high mortality in lower Chesapeake still 
are confined to the western side of the Bay from off the 
Rappahannock River to the mouth of the Bay, to Mobjack 
Bay, the lower York River, and the lower James River. 


Oysters in the James River seed area still are free 
from MSX. according to the Head of Shellfish Investiga- 
tions of the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory. A shellfish 
biologist reports some mortality in Holland Straits of 
adult oysters, but explains that they are heavily infested 
with Dermocystidium, which might account for the losses. 





ee KKK, 


SET BEST ON SHELLS 
SUSPENDED ON RACKS: 

An experiment conducted in 1959 in the Cape Cod, 
Mass., area by biologists of the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries indicated that oysters set preferably 
on shells suspended on racks rather than on shells placed 
in bags on the bottom. The higher density of set on sus- 
pended shells was attributed to greater silting of bot- 
tom shells. This summer the experiment was repeated 
and bottom shells were flushed regularly and remained 
clean; still the oyster set on suspended shells was 3 
times greater than on the bagged shells on the bottom. 


& 


Radiation Preservation 





ARMY TO BUILD RESEARCH CENTER AT 
NATICK, MASS.: 

An Army Quartermaster Research Facil- 
ity, designed specifically for use in connec- 
tion with the Army's irradiated food program, 
will be constructed at the Quartermaster Re- 
search and Engineering Center, Natick, Mass., 
it was announced on September 8, 1960, by 
the Department of the Army. 





The research facility will be geared di- 
rectly to the needs of a recently-announced 
revised six-year, $5 million Army program 
to accelerate research on specific irradi- 
ated foods for military use. The facility will 
include a megacurie Cobalt-60 source, a 24 
MEV linear accelerator, and a supporting 
food preparation laboratory. 


The research facility will be built in lieu 
of a full-scale production plant, originally 
planned to be constructed at Stockton, Calif. 
Construction of the Stockton plant was sus- 
pended in October 1959 pending further lab- 
oratory studies to determine the feasibility 
of radiation as a practical means of food 
preservation. The Natick facility will assist 


in these studies. 
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Much of the planning and equipment de- 
veloped for the original Stockton plant at a 
cost of $1.3 million dollars will be adapted 
for use in the Natick facility. It is estimated 
that an additional $1.8 million will be re- 
quired to establish the Natick facility. 


The new facility is expected to be opera- 
tional in about two years. The facility will 
be made available for use by other agencies 
working in this field. 


Location of the facility at Natick was de- 
termined on the basis of a detailed survey 
conducted by the Army. The Army received 
technical assistance from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. #4 ice also was invited from 
the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Interior, State, and Health, Education and 
Welfare, together with the International 
Cooperation Administration, and the Small 
Business Administration. All of the above 
agencies are members of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Radiation Preserva- 
tion of Food, formed in 1956. 


The Army study considered such factors as 
operational efficiency for maximum utilization 
byallusers, site development, construction 
costs, product availability, and proximity of 
highways, railways, airways, and related trans- 
portation. 


The Army program, which is adminis- 
tered by the Quartermaster General, concen- 
trates on total sterilization to preserve food 
for long periods of time. This aspect of ir- 
radiated food is of greatest interest to the 
military. The Army program is being close- 
ly coordinated with a civilian research pro- 
gram being developed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) and with the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Radiation Preservation 
of Food. The AEC program will concentrate 
on low-dose radiation processing of perish- 
able food to extend shelf life. 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1960 p. 29, 
Mar. 1960 p. 37, Oct. 1959 p. 16. 








South Atlantic Exploratory 
Fishery Program 


SCALLOP AND SHRIMP RESOURCES SUR- 
VEY OFF FLORIDA EAST COAST PLANNED: 
M/V “Silver Bay’ Cruise 26: The U. 5. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries chartered 
fishing vessel Silver Bay was scheduled to 
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leave Brunswick, Ga., on October 18, 1960, 
to make a 5-week survey of the scallop and 
shrimp resources off the coast of Florida, 
between Cape Canaveral and Key West. 


Due to the number of requests for another 
series of scallop-dredging demonstration 
trips, similar to the series conducted in 
June this year, daily trips from Ft. Pierce, 
Fla., were scheduled for October 19-21. In- 
terested persons were invited to accompany 


the Silver Bay. 


Tuna 


U. S. BIOLOGIST ACCOMPANIES NORWE- 
GIAN SURVEY CRUISE OFF WEST AFRICA: 

A U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
biologist from the San Diego, Calif., Biolog- 
ical Laboratory staff was an observer aboard 
the Norwegian research vessel Johan Hjort 
while on a two-months cruise to African wa- 
ters, which began about October 1, 1960. Ten 
Norwegian commercial fishing vessels ac- 
companied the research vessel. 





Purpose of the expedition was to deter- 
mine if it is feasible for Norwegian vessels 
to develop a tuna fishery south of Dakar, 
West Africa. 


The United States biologist studied the use 
of sonar equipment in locating and tracking 
tuna. The invitation to join the cruise came 
to the Bureau from the Director of the Insti- 
tute of Marine Research, Bergen, Norway. 


<= 


U. S. Foreign Trade 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, JULY 1960: 
Imports of edible fresh, frozen, and pro- 
cessed fish and shellfish into the United 
States during July 1960 increased by 6.9 per- 
cent in quantity, but were lower by 1.3 per- 
cent in value as compared with June 1960. 
The increase in quantity was due primarily 
to higher imports of groundfish fillets (up 
8.4 million pounds) and frozen tuna other 
than albacore (up 3.7 million pounds), and 
to a lesser degree, an increase in the im- 
ports of freshand frozensalmon and fresh 
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swordfish. The increases were partly off- 
set by a 3.9-million-pound decrease in the 
imports of lobster and spiny lobster and a 
drop of 1.6 million pounds in the imports of 
frozen shrimp. 


Compared with July 1959, the imports in 
July this year were down 1.3 percent in quan- 
tity and 6.3 percent in value due to lower im- 
ports of most of the major imported fishery 
products, Compensating, in part, for the de- 
creases was an increase of about 4.3 million 
pounds in the imports of frozen albacore and 
other tuna. 


shellfish: 
Fresh, frozen, & 
92.2] 93.4 25.3] 27.0 |309. 
shellfish: 
Processed only 1/ 
excluding fresh 





pastes, sauces, 


United States exports of processed fish 
and shellfish in July 1960 were higher by 
38.8 percent in quantity and 25.0 percent in 
value as compared with June 1960. Com- 
pared with the same month in 1959, the ex- 
ports this July were lower by 66.5 percent 
in quantity and 28.6 percent in value. The 
drop in exports in July this year as com- 
pared with the same month in 1959 was due 
to sharply lower exports of canned Califor- 
nia sardines and squid. 


* OK OK KK 


IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA IN BRINE 
UNDER QUOTA: 

The quantity of tuna canned in brine which 
may be imported into the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1960 at the 124-per- 
cent rate of duty is 53,448,330 pounds. Any 
imports in excess of the quota will be duti- 
able at 25 percent ad valorem. 





Imports from January 1-September 3, 1960 
amounted to 32,925,519 pounds, according 
to data compiled by the Bureau of Customs. 
From January 1-August 29, 1959, a total 
of 31,345,084 pounds had been imported. 








%* OK OK KK 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SELECTED 
FISHERY PRODUCTS, JANUARY-JUNE 1960: 


During the first half of 1960, the pattern of United States 
imports showed declines in some of the major commodities, 
Frozen groundfish and ocean perch fillets, frozen tuna, and 
fish meal imports decreased; shrimp and fresh or frozen 
lobster imports increased, 





Exports of fish oils exceeded the levels reached during 
the first half of 1959, a record year. Canned salmon and 
canned sardine exports were down; shrimp and squid ex- 
ports were up. 


Imports: GROUNDFISH AND OCEAN PERCH FILLETS 
AND BLOCKS: Imports of 32,946,000 pounds of frozen fillets 
during January-June 1960 were 40 percent less than during 
the first six months of 1959. Receipts from Canada, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Iceland were lower. Imports of frozen 
blocks or slabs (33,886,000 pounds) were up 25 percent, 
Canada supplied 44 percent of the imported fish blocks, 


TUNA, FRESH AND FROZEN: Frozen albacore im- 
ports of 36,971,000 pounds during January~June 1960 were 
52 percent above the like period of 1959. Nearly all was 
received from Japan, Frozen yellowfin and other tuna 
imports of 69,807,000 pounds, on the other hand, declined 
26 percent. Frozen yellowfin and other tuna imports from 
Japan were 42 percent less than during the first half of 
1959. ; 


TUNA, CANNED IN BRINE: During the first six 
months of 1960, imports of 6,738,000 pounds of canned 
white~meat tuna in brine were up 31 percent; imports of 
16,156,000 pounds of canned light~-meat tuna in brine were 
down 9 percent, Total receipts of canned tuna in brine 
were only slightly more than for the like period of 1959. 
As in the past, Japan was by far the leading supplier. 


SHRIMP, MOSTLY FROZEN: Imports of 51,365,000 
pounds during January-June 1960 were 3 percent higher 
than in January-June 1959. Supplying about two-thirds 
of the total, Mexico continued to account for the major 
part of the imports. Receipts from El Salvador were 
3,241,000 pounds, more than three times those of the like 
period in 1959, Receipts from Japan, on the other hand, 
were 1,373,000 pounds or about one~fourth those of the 
comparable period of 1959, Imports of 1,069,000 pounds 
from India were down 20 percent. 


LOBSTER AND SPINY LOBSTER, FRESH OR FROZEN: 
During the first six months of 1960, imports of northern 
lobsters were 14,564,000 pounds and imports of spiny lob- 
sters were 18,475,000 pounds; both totals were higher than 
those of the similar period of 1959. Canada, Australia, and 
the Union of South Africa were the major suppliers. 


SALMON, CANNED AND FRESH OR FROZEN: Imports 
of 12,541,000 pounds of canned salmon, nearly all from Ja- 
pan, were 28 percent below those of January-June 1959. 
Imports of 2,632,000 pounds of fresh or frozen salmon, 
nearly all from Canada, were down 53 percent from those of 
a year earlier, 


CANNED SARDINES: Due probably to reduced supplies 
of the domestic product, January-June 1960 imports of 
5,000,000 pounds of canned sardines not~in-oil were nearly 
five times those imported during all of 1959. The Union of 
South Africa supplied 90 percent of the total. With Norway 
and Portugal supplying the major share, imports of 
10,358,000 pounds of canned sardines in oil were 8 percent 
above those of the first half of 1959. 


CANNED CRABMEAT AND CANNED OYSTERS: Japan 
supplied nearly all the canned crab meat and oysters im- 
ported into the United States. Imports of 2,978,000 pounds 
of canned oysters were 6 percent above those of January~- 
June 1959. Imports of 1,246,000 pounds of canned crab 
meat declined sharply and were 71 percent less than those 
of the comparable period of 1959. 
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SEA SCALLOPS, FRESH OR FROZEN: During the first 
half of 1960, imports of 3,095,000 pounds were 85 percent 
above those of the similar period of 1959. The 2,744,000 
pounds received from Canada were more than double those 
received during the like period of 1959, 


FISH MEAL: During January~Jure 1960, imports of 
66,375 short tons were only two-thirds those of the like 
period of 1959. Imports from Peru were 10 percent less 
than in 1959 and accounted for nearly one~half of the six- 
months’ receipts; Canada supplied nearly one~third, No 
fish meal was received from Angola, which supplied 
20,738 tons during the first half of 1959. 


FISH SOLUBLES: Imports of 2,518 tons during the first 
six months of 1960 were only one-fourth those of the like 
period of 1959. 


Exports: CANNED SARDINES, NOT-IN-OIL: During the 
first half of 1960, exports of 9,878,000 pounds were 73 per- 
cent below those of the like period of 1959. The Philippines, 
although the destination of more than half the exports, took 
36 percent less than during the comparable period of 1959. 
Cuba, the second leading market in 1959, has taken only 
minor quantities in 1960. 


CANNED SALMON: .wxports of 2,583,000 pounds for Jan- 
uary~June 1960 were 41 percent less than in the same period 
of 1959. 


SHRIMP, FRESH, OR FROZEN AND CANNED: Canada 
took the major share of United States exports of shrimp 
products. Exports of fresh or frozenshrimpand of canned 
shrimp in January~June 1960, were each 1,234,000 pounds. 
Exports of fresh or frozen shrimp, however, were 63 per- 
cent higher than in January-June 1959; exports of canned 
shrimp were up 10 percent, 


CANNED SQUID: During the first half of 1960, exports 
of 5,860,000 pounds were 15 percent above those of the 
1959 period. The import controls initiated by the Philip- 
pines in April 1960, resulted in a drop in the exports to 
that country from 3,924,000 pounds in January~March to 
434,000 pounds in April-June. Exports to Greece of 
1,403,000 pounds were 25 percent less than in the com= 
parable period of 1959. 


FISH OILS: During the first half of 1960, exports of 
52,820,000 pounds were 7 percent above those of the com~ 
parable period of 1959. The Netherlands and West Ger- 
many took 40,893,000 pounds. Sweden and Norway were 
other important outlets, 


% OK OK OK 


IMPORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AT 
NEW HIGH DURING 1959: 

For the tenth straight year, the annual 
value of United States imports of fishery pro- 
ducts (edible and inedible, including all types 
of byproducts) has set a new record high. The 
1959 value of fishery products imported into 
the United States was $366.5 million, a gain 
of 12 percent over 1958 and 85 percent above 
1950. Of the total, the value of fishery pro- 
ducts forfood uses was $311.0 million and 
that for industrial purposes, $55.5 million. 





The United States continued as the world's 
leading importer of fishery products. Im- 
ports contributed the following share to the 
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United States supply of selected fishery pro- 
ducts: groundfish and ocean perch fillets and 
blocks--67 percent; frozen tuna--50 percent; 
shrimp--42 percent; fresh or frozen north- 
ern lobster--42 percent; spiny lobster--89 
percent; canned crabmeat--71 percent; and 
fish meal--28 percent. In most of those cat- 
egories, imports made a substantial gain. 


In 1959, 108 countries shared in the United 


States market for fishery products. For 

countries like Japan, fishery products were 
an important segment of their trade with the 
United States. Mexico earns a large part of 
its dollar exchange from the sale of shrimp. 
Likewise, frozen fish provides considerable 
dollar exchange for Canada and Iceland. 


Trends by Countries: Canada, Japan, and 
Mexico continued to be the leading suppliers 
of fishery products imported into the United 
States (table 1). Products from those coun- 


Table 1 - Value of United States Imports of Fishery Products, by 
Selected Countries of Origin, 1956-59 
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Table 2 - Value of United States Fishery Products 
Imports from Canada, 1959 

Product Value 
Fresh or frozen: $1,000 
« ‘ewe d PEPER ere 13, 802 
Groundfish fillets. .. cc ccccccccccvcecs 13) 191 
Fresh-water fish ~. cc cccceccsccescccecces 11,220 
Salmon. see eeeeceeeeeeveeeeeeesl 7,212 
Fresh-water fish fillets... 2.2. eeeececececs cl 6,052 
Halibut. ec ccccccccccenccsvcececs 5°714 
Flounder fillets... ccccccccceccccces 4. 176 
Figh bloclg . . oo eee cco c cee ooo oo eee 3° 850 
anned lobster .2.ccccccccrcccccccccl 4,099 
Fish meal and scrap. ec cccececceccceccces 4,776 
Other fishery products . ...0+eeeeececss ee of 21,736 
Total*>s+s+eeseeseeeseeeseesvec ss © of101, 967 











JAPAN: The value of fishery imports from 
Japan reached a record $96.2 millionin 1959 
(table 3). 





Table 3 - Value of United States Imports of Fishery Products 
from Japan, 1959 














Country 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
ese AS10000). occ ccc ed 
es 95,483 | 97,404 | 107,005 | 101,967 
ES &: 4 ‘eid sia eh 70,800 | 77,202 | 84,872 | 96,226 
Mlexicd «202 0 oe 27, 815 25,248 28, 005 32, 869 
Norway... ...- 13,620 | 11,144 | 12,087 | 16,405 
RSS ae 7,320 | 9,167 | 10,907 | 16,374 
Union of South Africa 8,039 8,554 9, 332 12,090 
Iceland. .... . 6, 200 6,022 8,775 | 10,000 
Denmark ...... 2, 887 3,463 5,728 8, 239 
Australia ....... 6, 609 7,766 7,665 8, 180 
@mama... ces 4, 269 6,291 5, 852 6,458 
ortugal....... 4,907 5,507 5,177 5,452 
ME dive dit ia a 8, 158 6, 282 5,542 4,810 
Rousdor cnaesiel 2, 308 3,075 3,510 | 4,159 
mgola ..ceceece 742 1,046 2,065 3,023 
SE ested lena @ 2,976 2, 337 2, 359 3, 002 
Netherlands. .... 928 2,496 1,509 2,628 


United Kingdom ..| 2,033 1,540 1,787 2, 388 
Be tc oxtetss 1, 328 1,407 1,547 2,239 
France,........+| 2,273 1, 139 1, 169 2, 230 
EDs af wim ee 1, 673 1, 130 2,007 1, 282 
Other, . 1222. :/ 10,829 | 19,223 26,479 














Product Value 
Fresh or frozen: $1,000 
Albacore tuma. . 2... cccccccccesccce cl Myla 
Other tum. ce cc ccc cece cece ec cc oo of sag Oee 
RETR ae BB lca ehecwutie ++ +| 5,051 
Swordfish fillets. .....-.--+.--- eee ce cece e| 4323 
(Canned: 

Light-meat tuna in brine . . coeecce 13, 254 











White-meat tuna in brine , ae eat - «| 4,567 
. .., PRERRELEREALELEUREELEL TS 
| Ceab mest. ss ses asoassecesscesesss F 

Pearls, cultivated...... SevEwv es ee e o| 12,875 
oS SeerrvveraeTeererevTrevwewoerr SO 





Total sewn e nacre ceeseseses 





os 2 1$96, 226 




















Total . s+» + 281,197 | 297,443 327, 171 | 366,500 











Note: Value at the foreign port of shipment. 





tries accounted for 63 percent of the total 
value of all fishery imports. Norway, Peru, 
Union of South Africa, Iceland, Denmark, and 
Australia were other leading suppliers. 


During 1956-59, significant increases oc- 
curred in annual imports from many countries 
including Japan, Peru, and Denmark. 


CANADA: During 1959, Canada was again 
the leading supplier of fishery products to 
the United States market. As usual, a wide 
variety of Canadian fishery products were 
imported. Fresh or frozen fish and shéll- 
fish accounted for the largest part. 





As shown in table 1, imports from Japan have 
steadily increased, and that country may 
soon surpass Canada as the leading foreign 
supplier of fishery products to the United 
States market. Various tuna products ac- 
count for a major part of the trade. 


MEXICO: During 1959, Mexico supplied 
64 percent of the total quantity of shrimp im- 
ported into the United States. Owing to these 
shrimp imports, Mexico was again the third 
leading supplier. The value of shrimp im- 
ports was more than 5 times that of all other 
fishery products received from Mexico-- 
shrimp imports were valued at $27.8 million 
and imports of all other types of fishery 
products from Mexico were valued at $5.1 
million; total imports, $32.9 million. 














Table 4 - Important United States Fishery Products Imports from 
Countries other than Canada, Japan, and Mexico, 1959 
Country Product 

Norway Canned sardines 

Peru Fish meal 

Union of South Africa Frozen spiny lobster 

Iceland Groundfish fillets and blocks 

Denmark Frozen fillets and blocks 

Australia Frozen spiny lobster 

Panama Shrimp (mostly frozen) 
ortugal Canned sardines 
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OTHER COUNTRIES: 1n 1959, the most im- 
portant fishery products imported from other 
leading suppliers included canned sardines, 
spiny lobsters, fillets, and fish meal (table 4). 


Area of Origin: In 1959, the United States 
imported more fishery products from other 
North American countries than from any 
other area (table 5). The value of those im- 
































Table 5 - United States Imports of Fishery Products 
by Area of Origin, 1959 
Area Edible | Imedible | Total 
é ob ee s.0 6 © ($1,000)... 2. ec cce 
North America 143, 282 8,559 151, 841 
Asia 80, 463 21, 863 102, 326 
Europe 46, 617 8,215 54, 832 
South America 18, 253 10, 807 29, 060 
Africa 11, 801 5,521 17, 322 
Dceania 10, 617 502 11,119 
DAEs 55. he in ee 311, 033 55, 467 : 
ote: Value at the foreign port of shipment. 








ports was $151.8 million or 41 percent of the 
total. Asia, owing primarily to products o- 
riginating in Japan, was the next leading source. 
Europe, South America, Africa, and Oceania 
followed in that order. 


Trends by Commodities: In 1959, value- 
wise, fresh or frozen shrimp was again the 
leading commodity in the import trade (table 
6). The other leading products in descending 
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Table 6 - United States Imports of Fishery Products, 
by Selected Commodities, 1956-1959 
Commodity 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
ible Products: sf tw te tw oldl,WUUp ce ccc ccee 
Fresh or frozen: 
Shrimp 32, 986 35,415 | 43,162 | 52, 306 
Tuna 15, 337 16,765 25, 377 29,728 
Groundfish fillets 25, 987 27, 417 30, 431 38,759 
and blocks 
| Lobster 34, 285 36,827 | 35,661 | 38,635 
Other 50, 663 55,575 63, 243 60, 940 
Total fresh or 
frozen 159, 258 171,999 | 197,874 | 220, 36 
| Canned: 
Tuna 14,998 17,002 16, 882 21, 68 
| Salmon 11, 650 9,470 | 11,271 | 11,130 
| Sardines 7, 110 8,957 | 8,564 8, 370 
| Crab meat 5, 318 6, 254 6, 116 7,947 
| Lobster 5,031 5,017 3, 952 6, 441 
|__Other 3, 486 14, 645 15,561 17,083 
Total canned 57,593 61, 345 62, 346 72, 659 
Other edible products} 16, 315 17,612 19,992 18,006 
lnedible Products: 
| Fish meal 11,518 9,717 | 11,335 | 15,884 
Pearls 8, 651 9,989 | 10,944 | 13,678 
|__Other 27, 862 26,781 24, 680 25,905 
|___ Total inedible 48,031 46,487 | 46,959 | 55,467 
(Total fishery imports, ]281, 197 297,443 | 327,171 366, 500 
Note: Value at the foreign port of shipment. 




















importance were fresh or frozen groundfish 
and ocean perch fillets and blocks, fresh or 
frozen lobster, frozen tuna, canned tuna, 

fish meal, pearls, and canned salmon. 





SHRIMP: Imports of shrimprose to re- 

cord high levels during 1959. The value of 
imports reached $52.3 million. The principal 
supplier was Mexico, but increased quantities 
were received in 1959 from a number of coun- 
tries, including Japan, Ecuador, Panama, India, 
and El Salvador. 


TUNA: During 1959, the value of frozen tuna 
imports was $29.7 million; the value of canned 
tuna, $21.7 million. Japan is by far the lead- 
ing supplier of frozen and canned tuna. A 
significant increase occurred in imports of 
canned tuna from Spain and Portugal. 


GROUNDFISH ANDOCEAN PERCH FILLETS 
AND BLOCKS: In 1959, imports of fresh and 
frozen groundfish and ocean perch fillets and 
blocks reached a record high of $38.8 million. 
The value of the frozen fish blocks alone was 
$17.0 million or more than double imports 
during 1956. The principal sources of imported 
fillets and blocks were Canada and Iceland. 
Other important suppliers were Norway and 
Denmark, 


LOBSTER: Imports were of two main types 
of lobster, northern lobster and spiny lobster. 
Canada supplies nearly all the northern lobster 
imported. The Union of South Africa, Cuba, 
and Australia have been the leading suppliers 
of spiny lobster. Imports of fresh or frozen 
lobster were valued at $38.6 million canned lob- 
ster, $6.4 million. 


FISH MEAL: The quantity imported during 
1959 was valued at $15.9 million. Peru, Can- 
ada, Angola, Union of South Africa, and Chile 
were leading suppliers to the United States. 


Duties Collected: Duties collected on im- 
ports of fishery products into the United States 
during 1959 totaled a record $17.7 million 
(table 7). 


* on 





Duties A 
Valorem 


Ad 
Collected 


16, 645 
15,955 
15,504 
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Wholesale Prices, September 1960 


The mid-September 1960 wholesale price index for edible 
fishery products (fresh, frozen, and canned) at 128.1 percent 





WHOLESALE INDEXES FOR EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS (1947-49 = 100) 
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of the 1947-49 average was up 3.0 percent from the pre- 
ceding month, and up 5.3 percent from the same month of 
1959. The increase from August to September 1960 was due 
mainly to higher prices for haddock (drawn and filleted) and 
the fresh-water varieties. Prices in September this year 
were also up from September last year due to higher prices 
for canned and fresh salmon and for both fresh and frozen 
shrimp. 


The wholesale price index for the drawn, dressed, and 
whole finfish subgroup in September this year increased 
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Washing fish boxes on the Boston Fish Pier. 
Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, September 1960 With Comparisons | 
Point of Avg. Prices 1/ 


Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification 


Pricing Unit) ($) 


Indexes 
(1947=49=100) 











ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned), .. 2.2 


Sept, 
1960 | 1960 | 1960 | 1960 | 1960 | 1959 





E Aug, Sept, | Aug, | July 


ee ar a es 128.1 | 124.4) 129.9] 1216 











Fresh & Frozen Fishery Products:, . . 1. « « e+ + es see-. 
psy a io ae ah ob te <a Te 





Halibut, West,, 20/80 lbs., drsd,, fresh or froz, 


| Salmon, king, ige, & med., drsd., fresh or froz, |New York 
} Whitefish, L, Superior, drawn, fresh ..... |Chicago 

Whitefish, L, Erie pound or gill net, rnd,, fresh, |New York 
Yellow pike, L, Michigan &Huron, rnd,, fresh . |New York 


Haddock, Ige., ¥ FP drawn, resh a pe INew 
N 


ee 161 ee 147,7| 134.8 
PPS ta s* 169, 158.1 | 165.1] 159.9 
Ib. ela] .09 120.4 88.9] 136.8) 158.1 
Jew York | Ib, -31} .36 95.4 | 109.9] 106.2] 1011 
Ib, e e 210.6 | 202.2} 198.0} 179.7 
Ib, e14| 64 183.5 | 158,7| 156,2| 1179.7 
Ib, 1,00| .74 202.3 149.7} 136.6] 146.7 
lb, Tl fe 179.4 | 170.0} 158.3] 170.0 








ee 2 2 os 137,0 | 131,6 | 146,0| 1243 





Fillets, haddoc k, smi, skins on, 20-1b, tins ee 


Processed, Fresh (Fish & Shelifish):. ...++seceecsecses 
Bosto 


n 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), headless, fresh, . . |New York 
Oysters, shucked, standards. ........ |Norfolk 


7 7 108.9 | 90.2] 154.8) 117.4 
Ib,| .72] .68 114.1 | 106.6| 1248} 1051 | 
gall 7.00} 7.00 173.2 173.2 | 178.2) 151.6 





Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish): .....-. 





110,1 | 1126 | 117,8| 1072 





Fillets: Flounder, skinless, 1-lb, pkg... . . 


ston 
Haddock, sm, skins on, 1-lb, pkg. . . |Boston 
Ocean perch, skins on, 1-Ib, pkg. . . . jBoston 

Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), 5-Ib, pkg. . . . . . |Chicago 


i. .a9) .39 100.8 | 102,11 100.8] 98.8 
Ib,| [28] 27 87.9 | 848| 848| 1020 
ib,| [27| 227 | 108.7 | 108,7| 106,7| 1088 
Ib,| :69| :72 | 106,5 | 111,5| 121.5] 98,0 














Canned Hishery Products: 








eee ee ae ae ee 106.5 | 104,8 | 1048 | 103.4 
Salmon, p’ No, 1 tall (16 oz,), 48 cans cs. . Seattle cs,] 25.50 [24.50 133.0 | 127.8 | 127.8 ote 


Tuna, lt, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1, raped 

48 cans/cs,. . . . Los Angeles| cs,| 11,10 |11,10 80,0 80.0 | 80,0] 17.9 
Sardines, Calif,, tom, pack, 1 No, 1 oval as oz), 

48 cans/cs, ° « « « |LosAngeles| cs,| 17.65] 8,00 89,8 93.9} 93.9] 88,1 
Sardines, Maine, keyless ofl, \/4 drawn” 

(3-3/4 o7,), 106 SO ci vse edces « MettTeaR. oe 8,75 | 8,75 93,1 93,1 93,1 93,1 




















1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 
prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service ‘‘Fishery 
Products Reports”* should be referred to for actual prices, 
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7.4 percent as compared with August. An increase of a- 
pout 35.4 percent (3 cents a pound) in ex-vessel prices for 
large haddock at Boston, plus a further increase of 4.2 per~ 
cent in the fresh king salmon price at New York, and some 
increases in the prices for the fresh-water species were 
responsible for the increase from mid-August to mid=-Sep- 
tember 1960, Lower wholesale prices (down 13.2 percent) 
for frozen dressed Pacific halibut failed to offset the in- 
creases, From September a year ago to this September 
the wholesale price index increased 6.2 percent, due to a 
sharply higher price (up 17,2 percent) for fresh king salm~ 
on and higher prices for the fresh~water varieties during 
the Jewish holidays. These increases were partially off- 
set by lower prices for fresh large drawn haddock (down 
21.4 percent) and frozen dressed Pacific halibut (down 5.6 
percent). 


The fresh processed fish and.shellfish subgroup whole- 
sale index this September rose 4.1 percent from the pre- 
ceding month, Lighter landings of small fresh haddock at 
Boston resulted in an increase of 20.7 percent in the price 
1addock fillets, In addition, the wholesale price 
shrimp at New York City advanced 7.0 percent. 

eptember 1959 to September this year, the subgroup 

ce index increased 10.2 percent due to a higher (14.2 per- 
ked oyster price and a higher (8.6 percent) fresh 

rice, These increases were partly balanced out by 
of 7.2 percent in the price for fresh small haddock 

fillets at Boston, 
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The mid-morith September wholesale price index for the 
frozen processed fish and shellfish subgroup declined by 2.2 
percent from August to September this year. A drop of 4.5 
percent in the frozen shrimp (26-30 count) price at Chicago 
and a slightly lower frozen flounder fillet price were respon~ 
sible for the change. An increase of about 1 cent a pound in 
the price for frozen small haddock fillets partially offset 
the increases. However, from September last year to this 
September the subgroup price index rose by 2.7 percent, In- 
creases of about 2.0 percent for frozen flounder fillets and 
8.7 percent for frozen shrimp more than offset a 13.8-per- 
cent drop in the frozen small haddock fillet price in Septem- 
ber this year as compared with the same month of 1959. 
Prices for frozen ocean perch fillets were about unchanged 
from August to September this year and also about unchanged 
from September a year ago. 


The canned fish primary price index this September was 
up 1.6 percent from the preceding month due to a 4,1-percent 
higher canned pink salmon price, Supplies of canned pink 
salmon from the 1960 pack are short, This increase more 
than offset a drop of 4.4 percent in the canners’ opening price 
for the 1960 pack of California sardines. The lower price for 
California sardines is purely tentative as the new packing 
season was off to a slow start. Wholesale prices for canned 
fish this September were up 3.0 percent from September last 
year with the exception of the Maine sardine price which was 
unchanged. 
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International 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL TARIFF 
NEGOTIATIONS CONFERENCE 
OPENED SEPTEMBER 1, 1960: 

Clarence B. Randall, Special Assistant 
to the President and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Policy, repre- 
sented the United States at the opening meet- 
ing of the multilateral tariff negotiations 
conference on September 1, 1960, in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Carl D. Corse, a foreign serv- 
ice officer, is Chairman of the United States 
delegation to the conference. 





William A. Vogely, Department of the In- 
terior, is a member of the delegation at the 
first phase of the conference. The delega- 
tion consists of 21 representatives of United 
States Government agencies. 


The negotiations, which are being held 
under the framework of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), consist 
of two phases. 


During the first phase of the conference, 
the United States, along with other GATT 
contracting parties, will negotiate with the 
Commission of the European Economic Com- 
munity concerning the establishment of a 
new schedule of tariff concessions for the 
Common Market as a whole to replace the 
present individual schedules of the Member 
States. The United States will also negotiate, 
under provisions of Article XXVIII of the 
General Agreement, with several other con- 
tracting parties for the modification or with- 
drawal of individual concessions in existing 
schedules. 


During the second phase, scheduled to be- 
gin early in 1961, the United States expects 
to negotiate for the reciprocal exchange of 
new concessions with the Commission of the 
EEC on behalf of the Member States (Bel- 
gium, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 





Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands) and 
at least 20 other countries which are con- 
tracting parties to the GATT or which are ex- 
pected to negotiate for accession to the A- 
greement. 


GENERAL FISHERIES COUNCIL FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN 


SIXTH SESSION HELD IN ROME: 

Delegates from 11 Mediterranean coun- 
tries plus observers from four international 
organizations met at the Rome headquarters 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) September 22-28, for the sixth ses- 
sion of the General Fisheries Council for the 
Mediterranean (GFCM). 





The delegates, representing Spain, France, 
Monaco, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, 
Tunisia, Morocco, Israel, and the United 
Kingdem (Malta), discussed some 40 working 
documents and 50 technical papers prepared 
for the meeting and drew up the Council's 
program of work for 1961-1962. The work- 
ing documents ranged from a paper on fishing 
with lights to a document on dispensing infor- 
mation to aid fish consumption. 


The delegates, at the invitation of the Ital- 
ian Government, and the observers from the 
Organization for European Economic Co-~op- 
eration (OEEC), the International Council for 
Exploration of the Sea (ICES), the European 
Inland Fisheries Advisory Committee 
(EIFAC), and the International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO), visitedthe fishing port of Ter- 
racina and the station for fishing and mussel 
cultivation at Lago di Paola. 


INTERNATIONAL INDIAN OCEAN EXPEDITION 


The United States Government will lend 
support to the nation's leading oceanogra- 
phers in an international expedition to the 
Indian Ocean. The expedition, a scientific 
project of extraordinary scope and magni- 
tude, begins late this year and extends through 
1964. It will greatly extend man's knowledge 
of these least-known waters of the world, 
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International (Contd.): 


which cover a seventh of the earth's surface, 
a June 13, 1960, announcement from the 
White House pointed out. 


Like the recent International Geophysical 
Year, the International Indian Ocean Expedi- 
tion will incorporate a many-sided scientific 
attack on a single area of interest under the 
eadership of a special committee of the In- 
ternational Council of Scientific Unions, a 
nongovernmental organization with headquar- 
ters in The Hague. Scientific responsibility 
for United States participation will be borne 
by the National Academy of Sciences-Nation- 
al Research Council, national representative 

) the International Council. 


Acting upon the recommendation of the 
Federal Council for Science and Technology 
id the Special Assistant to the President 

for Science and Technology, the President 
approved a plan calling for key contributions 
yy the Department of the Navy and the Na- 
ynnal Science Foundation. The Navy will 
make available oceanographic ships spon- 
sored by the Navy and operated by leading 
United States oceanographic institutions. 
The Foundation will be responsible for plan- 
ning and coordinating Federal support for 
United States participation in the program 
ncluding the provision of financial support. 


Responsibility for planning the scientific 
content of the United States program has been 
assigned by the Academy-Research Council 
to its Committee on Oceanography. The 
Committee has expressed the hope that the 
Expedition, in addition to its anticipated con- 
tributions to fundamental knowledge, will af- 
ford unusual benefits to the heavily popu- 
lated, protein-deficient nations on the ocean's 
perimeter, both in terms of increased fish 
larvests and in the further training of local 
scientists and technologists in the techniques 
f oceanographic research. 


The Expedition's peak activity is expected 
to occur during 1962 and 1963 when ships and 
scientific personnel from well over a dozen 
nations will be conducting basic research in 
physical and chemical oceanography, mete- 
rology, marine biology, geophysics, and 
submarine geology. 


The problems to be studied are in the 
fields of physical and chemical oceanography, 
meteorology, marine biology, and marine 
geology and geophysics. 





| problems, 
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The proposed research will provide funda- 
mental and valuable scientific knowledge. 
Some findings will have direct and immediate 
bearing on economic development and human 
welfare. Location of shoals and regions of 
upwelling will identify likely fishing areas. 
Studies of distribution, nature, and seasonal 
variation in nutrients and marine organisms 
will indicate what to fish for and when. Pre- 
liminary quantitative estimates of fish popu- 
lation, when supplemented by exploratory fish- 
ing, will suggest the magnitude of the fishery 
resource. 


The data obtained will provide an essential 
part of the information on which decisions can 
ultimately be reached on the nature of fishery 
operations, markets and methods of marketing, 
extent of investment, and related devélopment 
A new source of protein could mean 
food for hungry people. If it came from the 
ocean, land and other capital devoted to pro- 
tein food raising could be shifted to other 
uses. Marine organisms could also provide 
fertilizer and animal feed in areas now lack- 
ing adequate supplies. 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING: 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries was opened in Bergen, Norway, on 
May 30, 1960, and continued through to June 
3. The meeting was 
preceded by a meet- 
ing of the Assess- 
ment Group and by 
meetings of the 
Standing Committee 
on Research and 
Statistics and its 
various subcommit- 
tees, and by Groups 
of Advisers. 
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Commissioners 
from all 12 member countries, most of them 
accompanied by experts and advisers, par- 
ticipated in the Annual Meeting. Observers 
were present from Poland, from a number of 
International Fisheries Organizations, and 
from the World Meteorological Organization, 


The annual revision of panel memberships 
resulted in an increase from 28 to 32: The 


Federal Republic of West Germany and the 
United Kingdom each taking membership in 
Panel 2, while Italy took memberships in 





Panels 3 and 4, 
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The Committee on Finance and Adminis- 
tration proposed a budget of $59,300 for 
1960/61; this budget was adopted by the Com- 
mission. The increase of over $6,000 as 
compared tothe previous year's budget was 
mainly caused by expenses for traveling of 
scientists to small group meetings for the 
completion of special tasks set by the Com- 
mission, 


The 1961 Annual Meeting will convene in 
Washington, D. C., on June 5, 1961. The 
1961 Annual Meeting will be preceded by a 
Marking Symposium lasting for four days. 
The Commission further accepted an invita- 
tion by the U. S. S. R. to convene the 1962 
Annual Meeting of the Commission in Mos- 
cow. 


The Committee on Research and Statistics 
and its various subcommittees concentrated 
its work on the two major tasks: (a) Fishery 
Assessment in Relation to Regulation Prob- 
lems and (b) Environmental Studies. Under 
(a) the Committee considered the progress 
report by the Assessment Group and the 
steps needed for the completion of the task 
and recommended that the Group for this 
purpose should meet for two weeks in Lowe- 
stoft in February 1961. Under (b) the Com- 
mittee considered which tasks should be giv- 
en priority in a program for environmental 
studies, and it stressed the urgent need for 
more close cooperation between biologists 
and hydrographers. To achieve this it rec- 
ommended that a small group of biologists 
and hydrographers should meet the following 
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year to consider problems related to environ- 
mental research, and that a Symposium on 
"the Influence of the Environment on the Dis- 
tribution and Abundance of the Principal 
Groundfish in the ICNAF Area" be held in 
1962 or 1963. 


The Committee further dealt with prob- 
lems connected with fisheries statistics, 
mainly those arising from the Joint 
FAO/ICES/ICNAF meeting in Edinburgh, 
with sampling of fish stocks, with gear and 
selectivity, and with aging techniques. It 
further considered the plans for the Marking 
Symposium to be held in 1961. 


The reports of the Committee were pre- 
sented by the Chairman to a special meeting 
of Commissioners, as well as to the Plenary, 
where the various recommendations were 
adopted by the Commission. 


In meetings of the five panels and of their 
groups ofadvisers, the status of the fisheries 
and the researches in the different subareas 
was considered, and plans for future work 
were elaborated. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1960, 
p. 60 








MARINE OILS 


IMPORTS BY WESTERN EUROPE 
WILL DROP IN 1960: 


Western Europe’s net imports of whale oil and other ma- 
rine~animal oils in 1960 will drop about 2.6 percent or 6,000 
metric tons from the 231,000 tons imported in 1959. But 
Western Europe’s imports of marine oils forecast for 1960 
and the preliminary total for 1959 are still sharply higher 
than the 169,700 tons imported in 1958. 








— 
Net Imports of Marine Oils by Western Europe by Commodity and Area, Annual 1958 and 1959, Forecast 1960 











Forecast 1960 1959 1/ 1958 2/ 
s Ss 
Mediter- Mediter- Mediter~- 
Comunodity North- ranean North- ranean North- ranean 
western Coun- western Coun- western Coua~ 
Europe 3/| tries 4/ | Total | Europe 3/| tries 4/| Total | Europe 3/| tries 4/ | Total 





» {1,000 Metric Tons) .. 


ee 




















den, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom, 
4/Incluies Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 





Marine oils: 
i Fea 110 - 110 110.8 (-3.1) 107.7 126.1 (~1.1) 125.0 
Other marine 5/ oq 110 5 115 117.4 5.9 123.3 39,6 5.1 44,7 
ne 220 5 205 | 2782 | 28 | 231.0 | 165.7 4,0 169.7 
|1/Preliminary. ary : 
2/Revised, 


3/Inciu jes Austria, Belgium=Luxembourg, Denmark, Finland, France, West Germany, Irelanc, Netherlands, Norway, Swe- 


'5/Includes sperm oil and whale oil where not separately classified, 
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ports will be up about 2.1 percent, but other marine oils will 
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In 1960 it is predicted that Western Europe whale~oil im- 


jrop by 6.7 percent as compared with the preliminary totals 
(Foreign Crops and Markets, August 1, 1960, U. S. 
epartment of Agriculture.) 


1959. 
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UNITED STATES TO HOST WORLD CONFERENCE 
ON FISHERY PRODUCTS NUTRITION 


United States Government will serve as host toa 
worl nference on the nutritional value of fishery prod- 
icts, the Department of the Interior and Department of 
nounced August 26, 1960. 


he conference will be sponsored by the Food and Ag- 

re Organization (FAO) of the United Nations, Ap- 

ximately 400 authorities on nutrition, representing some 
ns, are expected to attend the conference to be held 


Washington, D. C., during the last two weeks in Septem- 





In announcing the conference, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Ross Leffler said: ‘‘The world’s fisheries repre- 
yne of the few natural sources of nutritionally~valuable 
l protein, They constitute a rich reservoir of food 
nderdeveloped and overpopulated countries of the 
. This conference, the results of which may well justi- 
he first organized steps toward systematized farming of 
e seas, is part of the program of our Government and the 

iand Agriculture Organization to ‘Free the World from 











he nference will deal with the unique nutritional 
: f fishery products, both for human food and for 
animal feeding. Recent nutritional research findings by the 
5S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries have shown the im- 
ance of fishery products to the public health. The un- 
»d fats in fish have been demonstrated to be most 
in reducing the elevated blood cholesterol levels 
mmonly associated with heart diseases, Fish are the on- 
y source of animal protein food in which this type of fat is 
d in abundance, 






y products have also proved to be very useful in 
d low-sodium, low-fat, low~carbohydrate diets 

e necessary for the treatment of certain disease 
ns. Many findings by animal nutritionists have 

i out the value of industrial fishery products in in- 

creasing growth rates and feed efficiency in poultry. 







The conference on nutritive value of fishery products 

1] yncerned with a field of work in which the United 
States is conducting substantial research and in which suf- 
fictent progress has been made so that delegates from oth- 
intries will be able to profit from the results. 


A great deal of work has also been done in other coun- 
i one of the most important tasks of the confer- 





ce W be to assemble this wealth of widely~dispersed re~- 
search information, So far, very little compilation of the 
world’s research on nutritional values in fish and shellfish 


It is expected that several authoritative reference texts 
n the nutritional value of industrial and edible fishery prod- 
icts will be published as a result of the conference. The 
I eedings of the conference will also be of value to govern~ 
d industry research people in planning the future di- 
ion that nutritional research on fishery products should 








The conference will be of considerable value to underde- 
veloped countries, because protein malnutrition is the most 
serious dietary disease in the world today, affecting nearly 





two-thirds of the world’s population, It will also provide 
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nutritional researchers with the opportunity to attract world- 
wide attention to recent remarkable findings in fishery prod- 
ucts, 





Angola 


FISHING INDUSTRIES INSTITUTE 
OF ANGOLA CREATED: 

According to press reports, a decree of 
the Portuguese Ministry of Overseas, pub- 
lished in Lisbon in the Diario do Governo, 
created the Fishing Industries Institute of 
Angola (Instituto das Industrias de Pesca de 
Angola). The Ministerial Decree becomes 
effective in Angola upon its publication inthe 
Boletim Oficial de Angola. The Institute's 
headquarters are to be in Luanda with offices 
in Benguela and Mocamedes, the two other 
principal fishing centers. The Institute is to 
take over the responsibilities of the Federa- 
tion of Fish Guilds (Federacao dos Gremios 
de Pesca) which by the terms of the decree 
is abolished. 











The Institute will be active in the industry 
in economic, scientific, and technological 
matters. It is to conduct scientific studies, 
reorganize the industrial units, and assist in 
marketing. The reorganization is to be based 
on plans submitted by two experts who are 
now engaged in conducting a study of the in- 
dustry. The Ministerial Decree creating the 
Institute is reported to provide that the Fund 
to Support the Fishing Industry (Fundo de 
Apoio a Industrias de Pesca) is to help finance 
the renovation and modernization of the in- 
dustry. 


Commenting to newspaper reporters on 
these changes, the Institute's president re- 
viewed the plight of the Angolan fishing in- 
dustry. He said that the fish have returned 
to the waters of the Mocamedes fishing dis- 
trict (e.g. off Mocamedes, Porto Alexandre, 
and Baia dos Tigres), however the 3-year de- 
cline in the fish catches of the fishing centers 
at Benguela and Luanda has not been broken, 
The Angolan fishing industry does not have a 
solid base. It has concentrated on producing 
byproducts (fish meal and oil) instead of dried 
and canned fish which are primary fish prod- 
ucts. The president of the Institute alsocom- 
mented on the international fish-meal mar- 
ket and efforts to overcome the harm caused 
to the producers by overproduction, He is 
reported as having stated that the principal 
objective of the International Association of 
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Fish Meal Manufacturers at the present time 
is to conduct a study on production quotas 
and price fixing in the international market. 
(United States Consulate, Luanda, August 24, 
1960.) 


FISH MEAL AND OIL PRODUCTION 
AND COSTS, 1959 AND 
FIRST QUARTER 1960: 


Angola’s production of fish meal during the first quarter 
of 1960 of 3,465 metric tons was down sharply (about 81,2 
percent) from the 18,401 tons produced in the same period of 
1959. Total production in 1959 was 56,170 tons, valued at 
US$6,155,000. The drop in the value per metric ton from the 
first quarter of 1959 to the same quarter this year was from 
about US$146 tc $109, or 25.3 percent. Stocks of fish meal 
on hand in July 1960 (according to estimates by the Federa- 
tion of Fish Guilds) were as follows: Mocamedes area: 
mechanized plants, 10,705 metric tons; Benguela area: mecha- 
nized plants, 830 tons; nonmechanized plants, 7,220 tons. 
(Note: a previous estimate was about 22,000 tons on hand in 
the Mocamedes area alone in July of this year). 





The drop in the production of fish oils for the January- 
March 1960 quarter as compared with the first quarter of 
1959 was not so sharp (1,073 metric tons as compared to 
1,258 tons). Total production of fish oils in 1959 amounted 
to 4,857 tons, valued at US$647,000, 

Prices and Costs: Small horse mackerel (carapau or 
Trachurus sp.), mackerel (cavala), sardines (Sardinha 
bigueirao), and ‘‘colo~colo’’ are the main fish species 
now being used to make fish meal and oil. The prices paid 
for these species have varied between 0.20 and 0.35 escudos 
per kilo (about US$6.40-$10.80 a short ton). 





The cost of producing fish meal in mechanized plants is 
now 3,210 escudos (US$111.46) per metric ton at Mocamedes 
and between 2,713.20 and 2,856.00 escudos (US$94.21~-$99.17) 
per ton at Benguela, The cost in nonmechanized factories at 
Benguela is between 2,427.60 and 2,713.20 escudos (US$84,.29- 
94.21) per ton. No cost figures are available for the nonmech- 
anized fish~meal plants at Mocamedes, but they are believed 
to be about the same as those of Benguela. Costs at nonmech- 
anized plants are said to be less than those of the mechanized 
factories when, as now, the decreased fish catch does not per- 
mit mechanized factories to run at economic rates of produc- 
tion, The cost of production of fish oil at the present time is 
965 escudos (US$33.51) per metric ton, 


There are no fish-meal plants under construction at the 
present time. The industry’s preoccupation has been with the 
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According to the Federation, the latest July export prices 
of fish meal have fluctuated between 2,284.40 and 2,427.60 
escudos (US$79,.32-84,29) a ton. (United States Consulate, 
Luanda, August 10, 1960.) 
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CANNERY PLANS TO INCREASE 
CANNED TUNA PACK: 

An Australian fish-canning firm is going 
ahead with an extensive program to increase 
its pack of canned tuna. In a report on the 
company's activities, the chairman of direc- 
tors stated that the company's fish canneries 
at Eden and Narooma have completed another 
successful year. 


Australia 





Over 3,000 metric tons of fish were proc- 
essed and marketed by the canning company, 
Fishermen enjoyed a stable outlet for their 
fish with a fixed price throughout the year 
even though catches at some periods were of 
glut proportions. Last season the company 
reports it handled 500 tons of tuna alone. 


To increase efficiency and expand produc- 
tion, an extensive expansion program involv- 
ing the immediate expenditure of £100,000 
(US$224,600) is in progress at the Eden can- 
nery. 


New-type refrigeration machinery has 
been installed for the purpose of freezing 
fish more quickly. 


Capacity of refrigerated holding tanks has 
been greatly increased, factory space has 
been extended, and new canning equipment is 
being added. This will also assist the stated 
desire of the Australian Government to re- 
duce imports of canned fish. 





reorganization of existing facilities and not with constructing 
new factories. 





As the size and number of fishing vessels 
| continue to increase, this should insure a 






































Table 1 - Angola’s Production of Fish Meal and Oil, 1959 and January-March 1960. 
pee = 
Jan.-Mar. 1960 Jan,-Mar. 1959 Year 1959 
Item - 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metric 1,000 US$ Metric 1,000 Us$ Metric 1,000 Us$ 
Tons Escudos 1,000 Tons Escudos 1,000 Tons Escudos 1,000 
ons — JUV aw Ons ESCUCGOS AWWY 
Fish meal 3,465 10,903 378 18,401 17,215 2,684 56,170 177,270 6,155 
Fish oil 1,073 3,693 12 1,258 4,516 157 4,857 18,631 647 
$ per short 
ton - - 109 - - 146 - - 110 
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* fish catch during the next 12 


Export of frozen tuna from New South 
Wales to the United States is not considered 
yppportune. The United States is a big buyer 
f frozen tuna and considerable dollar earn- 
Australia could be obtained from 
his product. But the large capital cost of 
additional freezing and holding equipment 
which would be idle for a great part of the 

2ar makes the operation unattractive. 





ss for 


South Australia has been able to export 
the United States because of the availabil- 
freezing equipment owned 
the Government Meat Exporting Works at 
which would otherwise be out 
the time tuna is caught in that area 
ipment, made available on a rental 
asis, is not available in New South Wales. 


f extensive 


rort Lincoln, 
ise at 


‘his equ 


Competition from cheaper Japanese can- 
an ever-present threat and appli- 
for tariff protection is in process, 

stralian Fish Trades Review, July 1960.) 


fish is 
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TUNA T Sarna) EXPERIMENTS east of Great Sandy Island, Queensland. 
SEEK TO DETERMINE MIGRATIONS: 
Tagging of southern bluefin and yellowfin There is a 4 shilling (about 45 U. S. cents) 
nd of albacore tuna was commenced off | reward for the return of a tuna tag with the 
Eden on the south coast of t >w South Wales information requested. (Australian Fisheries 
n October 1957 by Australia's Division of Newsletter, July 1960.) 
‘isheries and eeaseuaiemaiian! The objects of a) 7 
is tagging were to determine seasonal mi- | 
ration, the rate of growth, and the homoge- 
neity of the stocks being fished. 
Belgium 
\t first an experimental tag was used 
nsisting of a strip silver dart-shaped head FISH MEAL AND MARINE-OIL INDUSTRY, 


with an attached clear nylon tube containing 
"Reward, CSIROCronulla Aus 
Length Number.'' Of 464 of these tags 
ed to tuna, only one was recovered, so 
assumed that these tags were not sat- 
tory and they have now been superseded 
by a type of tag used succ — on tuna by 
1ited States biologists. A half arrow head 
nade of nylon fits into a red nylex tube on 
which is printed, ‘Reward. CSIRO Cronulla 
Length Number." 


message, 


+ wae 
was 


tac 





Aust. 


Fish to be tagged are caught by trolling, 
the length from tip of snout to fork of tail is 
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measured, and the tag is attached by insert- 
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ing its head in the region just below the 
second dorsal fin where the barb holds firm- 
ly in the flesh, and the nylex tube protrudes 
and is thus easily seen by the fisherman who 
later catches the marked fish. 


This tag was first used in Australia during 
the 1959 season when 77 of the old experimen- 
tal-type tags were attached to 73 bluefin and 
four yellowfin tuna, and 168 of the United 
States type-tags were attached to 130 bluefin 
tuna, 35 yellowfin tuna, and 3 albacore tuna, 
during the period June 3, 12959, to April 12, 
1960. 





Four United States-type tags were recov- 
ered last season. Three of the recoveries 
show local movements over a period of 7 to 
64 days. The fourth and most interesting re- 
covery was made in South Australian waters 
about 50 miles south-west of Port Lincoln. 
The fish was free for 135 days and increased 
its length by 2.7 inches and its weight by 3 
pounds, 


Another interesting tag recovery during 

| the 1959 season was made off Bermagui (New 
| South Wales) in November. This tag was 
from a yellowfin tuna which had been caught 
and tagged from a Japanese fisheries re- 
search vessel in August 1959, about 50 miles 








1959 AND FIRST QUARTER OF 1960: 
t. Fish Meal: There are four fish~meal reduction plants 
operating in Belgium, with an estimated annual production 
of 6,000-10,000 metric tons, The bulk of the fish meal 
consumed in Belgium is imported and in 1959, 29,968 met~ 
ric tons (valued at US$4,766,000) were imported, During 
the first three months of 1960 imports amounted to 15,391 
tons, valued at US$1,899,000, Prices per short ton for im=- 
ported fish meal declined sharply from a 1959 average of 
about $144 to about $112 for the first quarter of 1960. A 
further drop took place in April 1960, when the average 
price per short ton was about $100.80, 








In 1959, Peru was the principal supplier of fish meal 
to Belgium, with 20,491 metric tons, or 68.4 percent of 
total imports, followed by Norway with 6,499 tons (21.7 
percent). The balance of the 1959 fish~meal imports was 
supplied by Angola, Denmark, the Netherlands, and several 
other unidentified countries. During the first three months 
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Belgium (Contd.): 


of 1960, Peru’s share of the Belgium imports of fish meal 
rose to 91.7 percent (14,117 tons) and Norway’s share 
dropped to 7.7 percent (1,183 tons), Those two countries 
supplied 99.4 percent of the January~March 1960 Belgium 
imports of fish meal, The January~March 1960 average 
price of fish~meal imports from Peru at $110 a short ton 
was down about 20.3 percent from the 1959 average price 
of $132 a short ton, The January~March 1960 average 
price for Norwegian fish~meal imports of $145 a short ton 
was 15,2 percent lower than the 1959 average of $171 a 
short ton, 


Marine Oils: Belgium’s requirements for crude and 
refined marine oils of all types are estimated at about 
25,000 metric tons annually. In 1959, imports of crude 
and other marine oils amounted to 17,906 tons, valued at 
about $3,695,000. 
oil imports totaled 2,608 metric tons, valued at $584,000. 
Average import prices per pound for crude marine oils 
during the first quarter of 1960 were up about 6.6 percent 


During the first quarter of 1960 marine’ 





from the 1959 average. In April this year, the average 
price for imported crude marine oils increased to about 
11.8 U.S. cents a pound, but this may be due to a higher 
proportion of the more expensive whale and herring oils 
and not an actual increase in the value of a particular 
crude oil, 


A small quantity of Belgium’s marine~oil production ‘ 
is exported principally to the Netherlands, West Germany, 
and France, 


Marine oils are used in Belgium by refining into hard- 
ened fats (sulfonation), for the manufacture of certain 
types of inks and dyes, and some types of lubricating com- 
pounds, 


Import Duties and Fees: There are no import duties 
or quantitative restrictions on imports of either fish meal 
or marine oils, A sales tax of 8 percent on fish meal and 
5 percent on fish oil is assessed on both imported and do- 
mestic products, (United States Consulate, Antwerp, Au- 
gust 4, 1960.) 








































































































¥ Table 1 ~ Belgian Imports of Fish Meal and Oil by Country of Origin, 1959 and January-March 1960 sf 
f 
January-March 1960 1959 
Item 
_. Average Price Average Price 
; Qty. Value | Per Short Ton Qry. Value Per Short Ton 
| | - 
Metric BF | uss | | Metric BF Us$ | 
| Tons | 1,000 | 1,000) Us$ | Tons 1,000 1,000 | Us$ | 
|Fish Meal j 
| PERU ccccccccce | MLlT | 86,985 1,703 | 110 20,491 | 155,925 3,120 138 
See 1,183 | 9,413 189 | 145 | 6,499 | 60,967 1,220 | 171 
| AGM ccveccces - ea - - | 967 | 1,362 147) 138 
i weerese | .'* - ae - 903 | 7,512 | 150 | 147 
| Netherlands ...... - - | - - 500 | = 212 | 44 101 | 
| Other Countries ... 91 | 367 7 73 608 4,224 | 85 | 126 | 
} ————Eeeee ‘ = — hee 
| if | 5 i y | i } 
TOE écédeosse tone | 94,715 1,899 | 112 | 29,968 238,201 | 4,766 144 } 
ones we —_ * — 7 t ~~ + ! 
AveragePrice | | Average Price| 
|__Per Pound | | Per Pound 
| vn ee U,S, Cents | U,S, Cents 
|Fish Oil (crude): | 
| JOBAN cccccccves 1,139 | 12,949 | 260 | 10,4 | 8,600 87,812 | 1,757) 9.3 
| Netherlands...... | 853 | 8,748 175 | 94 | 4,494 44,888 898 | 9,1 
| FalklandIslands... | = - - - | 2,859 28,703 574 | 9.1 
| Other Countries ... 403 | 3,674 | 14 | 8.3 | 1,38 12,836 | 257 | 8.4 | 
— — + -- - - ; 
ere ; 2,395 25,371 | 509 | 9.7 17,339 | 174,239 | 3,486] 9.1 
——— t + ~ T + 
Fish Off (other than | | 
| crude) 1/: 
| ARAB aad 93 1,171 23 11,5 283 2,923 58 9.4 
alle GI 1,258 25 28.4 113 4,946 99 39,6 
| Netherlands ...... | 43 459 Q 10.0 70 955 19 12,5 
| n 
FYanc® ..cccccce - - - sf 3¢ 760 15 19,1 
| Other Countries .., 37 900 18 22,2 65 888 18 12,5 
Sereda 
zk” ee vr ba oi eo). 9 162 | 567 10,472 209 16,8 
1/Probably includes liver oils and other highly -refined oils. 
Note: Values for January-March 1960 converted at rate of 49.86 Belgium francs = US$1.00. 
Values for 1959 converted at rate of 49.98 Belgium francs = US$1.00. 
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Brazil 


JAPANESE-BRAZILIAN TUNA FISHING 
COMPANY REORGANIZED: 

The Japanese~Brazilian tuna fishing com- 
pany operating out of Brazil has been reor- 
ganized. The Japanese firm has taken over 
100 percent of the investment and changed 
the official prices of tuna. Through the 
change, the Japanese firm has obtained net 
proceeds of US$83,333 up to the present time, 
and yearly net proceeds of $194,444-$222,222 
are thought to be assured. 





The wholesale tuna price of the joint com- 
pany was $188 a metric ton on the average, 
but the official price has been revised to 
$301 a ton ($377 at retail). 


The set-up of the enterprise has been 
changed so that the entire investment of 45 
million cruzeiros (about US$180,000) by the 
local interests became the Japanese firm's 
investment. The company is said to have 
filed a petition with the President of Brazil 
for tuna fishing licenses covering ten tuna 


racaale 
vesseis. 


Yearly consumption of tuna in Brazil is 

to be about 15,000 tons. There are 
prospects that the consumption will increase, 
(Suisan Tsushin, June 25, 1960.) 


ft 


vd 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISH MEAL AND 
OIL INDUSTRY, 1958-59: 

Fish-meal production in Newfoundland 
amounted to 9,787 short tons in 1958, and 
9,464 tons in 1959. Production of fish oil 
amounted to 889,930 Imperial gallons in 


1959, 


sala 


Canada 





As of August 1960, the price of fish meal 
produced in Newfoundland was C$81.00 
(US$78.25) per ton (60 percent protein), or 
C$1.35 (US$1.30) per protein unit f.o.b. East 
Coast Canadian mainland ports. Fish oil 
was quoted at C$0.0825 (US$0.0796) per 
pound f.o.b. East Coast Canadian mainland 
ports. 


The majority of freezing plants in New- 
foundland operated their own meal reduction 
plants; most of the fish meal is made from 
fish waste originating from fish already paid 
for by the processing plant. Generally, no 
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price is paid for small quantities of rejected 
fish used in meal production, In some in- 
stances, a price of C$8.00 (US$7.73) per ton 
has been paid for fish utilized in meal pro- 
duction. During 1959, fish-meal plants, spe- 
cializing in the production of meal and oil, 
paid C$10.00 (US$9.66) per ton for fish waste. 
This year fish waste is being purchased at 
C$3.25 (US$3.14) a ton. 


The cost of production is dependent on the 
volume of meal produced by a given plant. 
One of the largest producers of fish meal in 
Newfoundland has estimated costs at C$80.00 
(US$77.28) per ton. 


In 1958, 1,500 tons of fish solubles were 
produced, as compared with 1,800 tons in 
1959. 


Note: Values converted at rate of one Canadian dollar equals 
US$0.966. 
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PROGRESS ON ATLANTIC COAST 
FISHERY STUDIES 
DISCUSSED AT MEETING: 

Progress in fisheries science in both the 
biological and technological fields, particular- 
ly as to Canada's Atlantic coast fisheries, 
was reviewed and discussed in detail at the 
second ''Open House" for the fishing industry 
conducted by the Fisheries Research Board 





| of Canada at its Biological Station in St. 


John's, Newfoundland, in late June 1960. 


Haddock Fishery: Canadian Biologist 
V. M. Hodder of the Newfoundland Station, in 
a review of Newfoundland's haddock fishery, 
said that interest in the species first devel- 
oped during the war years and since then has 
become an important factor in Newfoundland's 
frozen fish industry. During the early years 
of the fishery, supplies were extremely good 
and a number of good brood years at periodic 
intervals continued to support the fishery at 
a high level until 1955. Since then, however, 
there has been a marked decline and scientif- 
ic evidence indicates that the supply will con- 
tinue to be comparatively low for some years 
to come. 





At onetime, Hodder said, the haddock catch 
ranked secondin volume to that of codin the 
Northwest Atlantic. However, the discovery 
and exploitation in recent years of new ocean 
perch grounds off Newfoundland's east coast 
has raisedthis species into second place. 


He noted that there were marked differ- 





ences in the growth of haddock in a number 
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Canada (Contd.): 


of Northwest Atlantic sectors. The Grand 
Bank stocks, for example, grow more slowly 
than those on the Nova Scotia grounds and on 
Georges Bank off the Gulf of Maine. 


The biologist related various methods em- 
ployed by scientists in determining abundance, 
growth rates, and other biological character- 
istics of the species and showed how the St. 
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Cod Fishery: A. M. Fleming, Assistant 
Director of the Newfoundland Station, 
stressed the importance of Newfoundlands 
inshore fishing operations. 


He noted that in the Northwest Atlantic 
the annual cod catch amounts to two billion 
pounds, taken by 12 countries. Canada's 
landings total 800 million pounds; followed 
by Portugal which takes half that quantity, 
and Spain and France, which each accounts 


ce te 
: 











Canadian east coast schooners, equipped with Diesel or gasoline engines, fish for cod and other groundfish. Fishermen use dories to 
catch fish with hook-and-lines. Sail is only auxiliary. 


John's Station has developedthese studies to 
the degree where the biologists can now pre- 
dict how the fishery will fare a number of 
years ahead, 


He also discussed the discarding of small 
fish at sea and how the use of different sizes 
of mesh in otter trawl nets could allow for 
the escape of these fish, thus giving a pro- 
portion of them the opportunity to grow 
larger and be caught another time. 








for 200 million pounds; other European coun- 
tries together harvest 200 million pounds of 
cod, 


Fleming produced statistics to show that 
half the Canadian catch is taken from the 
waters off the east and south coasts of New- 
foundland. . .the Grand Banks yielding the 
biggest production. Forty-four percent of 
the Canadian landings results from the in- 
shore fishery. The biggest commercial fish- 
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Canada (Contd.): 


ery in Newfoundland is carried on by inshore 
fishermen. 


The speaker referred to the biological 
factors affecting the growth, reproduction 
and dispersal of the codin andaround New- 
foundland waters. Vitally affecting the avail- 
ability of cod, especially in east coast wa- 
ters, was the Labrador current, which cre- 
atedalayer of cold water between two warm- 
er ones. Taking into. consideration such fac- 
tors as the weather, not only during the fish- 
ing season but during the preceding winter 
as well, and other conditions, make it ex- 
tremely difficult to predict with accuracy 
how good the fishing should be in any year. 


Fleming pointed out that there were at 
least four races of cod in and around New- 
foundland waters, and their growth rates 
varied considerably. Those on the Grand 
Banks grow the fastest and those of Labrador 
the slowest. 

Ocean Perch Fishery: St. John's biologist 
E, J. Sandeman referred to the discovery of 
new grounds for ocean perch in the past few 
years. So prolific are those grounds that 
they are now yielding tremendous catches to 
the international fleet, particularly the 
U.S. 8. R. and Iceland, Also, ocean perch 
have become the second most important spe- 
cies in terms of volume of landings in the 
entire Northwest Atlantic area. 





Ocean perch were of no importance com- 
mercially in Newfoundland until the frozen 
fish industry came into being and then their 
value increased in relation to the expansion 
f processing facilities. Sandeman showed 
how extensive research and exploratory fish- 

by the St. John's biologists resulted in 
the discovery of a number of ocean perch 
areas around the Newfoundland coast, the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and even off the Labra- 
dor coast. 


Sandeman outlined the years of research 
into the stocks of ocean perch in east coast 
waters, Dealing with some biological charac- 
teristics, he pointed out that it was a very 
slow-growing fish, that unlike cod and other 
groundfish species, the ocean perch produces 
living young and that it has a tendency to rise 
into the upper water layers during the hours 
of darkness. Thus the best fishing times are 
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The new ocean perch grounds off Newfound- 
land's east coast extend from Flemish Cap 
many miies north, and being virgin territory 
are yielding very large catches. They repre- 
sent an important contribution to the food sup- 
ply provided by the Northwest Atlantic fishing 
grounds. 


Lobster Fishery: Dr. D. G. Wilder, biolo- 
gist in charge of lobster investigations at the 
Board's Biological Station in St. Andrews, 

N. B., described the lobster fishery as being 
very intensive and competitive. Canada's 
over-all landings, that is, the combined catch 
of the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland, 
amount to about 48 million pounds a year, 
worth about C$18 million ex-vessel. Of that 
total, Newfoundland fishermen trap some 4 to 
5 million pounds, valued at roughly C$1.3 mil- 
lion ex-vessel. 





Wilder traced the history of the Canadian 
lobster fishery, showing how, after early 
years of plenitude, the lobster stocks de- 
clined drastically with the result that pro- 
tective regulations became necessary to pre- 
serve the fishery. Principal Canadian regu- 
lations today are those governing open fish- 
ing seasons throughout the Atlantic regionand 
prohibiting the keeping of undersized and egg- 
bearing lobsters. 


Wilder traced the life history of the lobster 
dealing with the spawning, growth rate, and 
various environmental factors. He showed 
how fishing seasons affect the price of lob- 
sters on the market, which in turn has abear- 
ing on prices paid to fishermen. 


Basically, the lobster is a nonmigratory 
animal. In the course of a year's wandering 
the lobster usually moves not more than a 
mile or two. As a result, the benefits of con- 
servation are enjoyed by the area practicing 
1%; 


Illustrating the need for regulating the 
lobster fishery, Wilder said that the mortali- 
ty rate among lobsters in the first couple of 
months of their life is 95 percent. The an- 
nual mortality rate in the adult population is 
12 percent. The weight increase in a year 
ranges from 31 to 54 percent. It is the bal- 
ance between survival rate and growth that 
supports size limits. 


Referring to the strides that have been 
made in the holding and shipping of lobsters, 





in broad daylight. 





the speaker noted that from coast to coast 
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Canada (Contd.): 


artificial sea-~water storage tanks are in use. 
Shipments by air, even to European markets, 
are made with a loss of only two percent. 
The largest tidal-water holding pound in the 
world is located in Charlotte County, New 
Brunswick, This pound has a capacity of 
500,000 pounds and lobsters are held there 
for periods as long as six months. (Canadian 
Trade News, August 1960.) 
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STATUS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA EXPORT 
BAN ON FRESH AND FROZEN SALMON: 


There is still an export ban on fresh and 
frozen coho or silver, sockeye, and pink 





salmon authorized by Section 10, subsections | 


(4) and (5) of the British Columbia Fishery 

Regulations made under the Canada Fisher- 
ies Act by Order in Council of December 8, 
1954 (Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 1958). 





British Columbia gill-netter hauling in the net. 


But there is no export ban on fresh and 
frozen spring or king and chum or fall 
salmon, 


Fresh and frozen sockeye and pink salm- 
on have been under continuous export ban 
since 1949, Fresh coho or silver salmon 
may not be exported after August 31 of each 
year. Prior to 1956, the export ban onfresh 
silver salmon applied during the whole year. 


The reason for the export ban on the type 
and species of salmon mentioned is to en- 
courage canning in Canada. During the re- 
cord-breaking sockeye catch of 1958, exports 
of that species were permitted when Canadian 
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canneries reached full capacity. (United 
States Embassy, Vancouver, September 8, 


1960.) 


TUNA FISHERIES: 
There are at least six species of tuna in 
Ceylon Seas. Only one of them, the skipjack 


| Ceylon 





| ('balaya'') constitutes a distinct fishery, while 
| the remaining species are taken with other 


types of fish in seasonal operations using 
many types of fishing lines and nets. The 


| skipjack fishery is pursued vigorously off the 


south and west coasts from sailing outrigger 
canoes ("oru''), Fishermen carry live bait in 
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wicker baskets which are tied to the side of 
the canoe so as to keep their contents flushed 
with sea water as the canoe sails to the fish- 
ing grounds. Redbait ''hingura" is the pre- 
ferred bait fish, obtained from bays and other 
shallow coastal areas using cast nets. 


When a school of skipjack is sighted, the 
canoe is stearedintoitand eachman onboard 
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Ceylon (Contd.): 


begins to fish with pole and line. At first 
bait fish are attached to the hook for attract- 
ing the skipjack to bite; live bait are thrown 
into the school for keeping the fish near the 
canoe and to create excitement among the 
skipjack to bite unbaited hooks. Angling is 
continued until either the canoe is filled with 
the catch or the school moves out of range. 
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ther a silver-colored fish or an artificial lure, 
is joined to the end of the cotton line by a 

short length of wire. The fast-swimming tuna 
are attracted to bite the spinning bait, glisten- 
ing in the brightly-lit upper layers of the sea. 


Large yellowfin tuna, sometimes weighing as 
much as 80 pounds,/are caught with this gear 


by fishermen operating off the southwest coast 


(Negombo to Hambantota). Other kinds of fish 
taken by this gear are large sharks, spearfish 
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Typical craft and gear used in beach-seining operations in Ceylon. 


Beach seines (''madal," 'karavalai"') which 
account for about 40 percent of Ceylon's fish 
production, encircle at times vast schools of 
mackerel tuna ("‘atavalla") and frigate mack- 
erel (‘'ragudnva''), Fishing centers on the 
northwest coast, chiefly those between Udap- 
pu and Marawila, are reputed to make large 
catches, the fishermen there referring to 
both species as "balaii."' Another area of 
importance for "balaii'' landings is Trinco- 
malee~Batticaloa. Success in obtaining a 
few large hauls of several thousands ofthese 
tuna enables the net owner not only to meet 
the entire season's operational costs but al- 
so to realize substantial profits. The profits 
will sometimes be large enough to help him 
to risk any losses during the next season on 
this relatively inefficient gear, limited as it 
is to fishing in coastal waters only. 


Yellowfin tuna ("'kelavalla'') are obtained 
by trolling from sailing canoes. About 3 or 
4 fishing lines are trailed behind as the ca- 
noe moves ahead. The hook, baited with ei- 


("koppara'), sailfish (''thalapatha"), sier, and 
dolphin ("vannava''), 


Hand-line fishing is another method used 
for catching large tuna from outrigger canoes. 
On reaching the fishing grounds in deep wa- 
ter just outside the continental shelf of the 
south coast, 3 or 4 fishermen on board lower 
the sail and hand line from the slowly-drift- 
ing canoe. Each hand line is quite long and 
both ends carry large hooks baited preferably 
with squid. The ends are paid out from the 
opposite sides of the canoe to hang down at 
different depths and the entire line is con- 
trolled by one fishermen. Yellowfin weighing 
as much as 200 pounds each are caught; more 
frequently these lines take large sharks. 


Fishing with drift long lines was developed 
by the Japanese before World War II when ex- 
ploring the Pacific and Indian Oceans for alba- 
core and yellowfin tuna. They detected abun- 
dant resources of yellowfin in tropical seas 





especially near the Equator but at lower levels 
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Ceylon (Contd.): 


as large tuna tended to avoid the brightly - 
illuminated surface layers by day. The use 
of long lines is being encouraged by the De- 
partment of Fisheries within its scheme of 
training local fishermen. This gear seeks to 
catch the deeper swimming tuna, while the 
established trolling and pole-and-line fishing 
methods are designed to catch those swim- 
ming near the sea surface. Baited hooks on 
short lengths of fishing line (branch lines) 
are fastened at intervals to a very long line 
which is lowered to a predetermined depth 

in the ocean by suspending it from floats. 
The entire gear is allowed to drift for a few 
hours in the currents before it is hauled back 
into the boat. Depths of 100-300 feet may be 
fished and the catch includes, besides tuna, 
spearfishes, swordfish ("kodnkoppara'), and 
large sharks. Results of long-line fishing 
from mechanized boats in offshore waters 
around Ceylon are good and this method is 
growing in popularity among local fishermen. 


Ceylon's production of tuna in 1957 a- 
mounted to nearly 3,500 metric tons or a- 
bout 9.5 percent of the total fish landings. 

In the Maldive Islands, a group of atolls 

situated about 450 miles west of Ceylon, the 
major industry is the preparation of a cured 
tuna product called ''maldive fish."' This is 
derived from a large skipjack fishery using 


live bait with pole and line from sailing boats, 


a method essentially similar to the one used 
in Ceylon waters. About 3,000 tons of Mal- 
dive fish are imported into Ceylon yearly. 
(Current Affairs Bulletin of Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council, April 1960.) 


Chile 


FISH MEAL AND OIL INDUSTRY, 1959: 








According to latest official data (which 
are final), Chile's production of fish meal 
was 30,673 i“ 
metric tons : 
in 1959 and 
18,779 metric Pacific 
tons the pre- Ocean 


ceding year. 
This sub- 
stantial in- 
crease 63 per- 
cent) in meal 
production is 


Atlantic 


CHILE 


Ocean 
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explained in large part by increased fish 
catches in 1958 and 1959. 


The current price paid for fish (anchovies, 
sardines and hake) used in fish-meal reduc- 
tion is about US$7 per ton and the estimated 
production cost of fish meal is US$80 per ton; 
whereas, the price in the international mar- 
ket is about US$60. Therefore, Chilean pro- 
ducers are operating at a loss of approximate- 
ly US$20 per ton. The difference is made up 
by the Government in the form of an export 
subsidy of approximately 40 percent. 


Twenty-nine fish-meal reduction plants 
are presently operating in Chile, and nine ad- 
ditional plants are anticipated. 


At present, annual production capacity is 
approximately 80,000 tons and it is estimated 
that with the construction of the 9 additional 
plants, capacity willincrease to 100,000 tons. 


The latest available fish-meal export price 
in 1959 was US$120 and in 1960 US$60 to $80 
per ton. 


Exports of fish meal in 1959 amounted to 
13,650 metric tons. In the preceding year, 
exports were 





























9,373 metric [Table I - Chile's Fish Meal Exports, 1959 

tons. Country of Metric 

Destination Tons 

The con- _ .. Ser ee ; 491 

. : MO seewedeeeegoa 1 

struction of a OE oe 6 + oe 6 <6 obs 3, 321 

fish-meal DI Sy “Kiso 0 4 elec 3, 327 

plant which were gS oS : - 

. nite 0 ee ’ 

a b os ng 8 8g ae 1,016 

built in Quin- a ARERR SS 13, 650 
tero by the 


United Nations and the Chilean Government 
for production of fish flour for human con- 
sumption has been discontinued. 


According to the Chile Ministry of Agri- 
culture, fish oil production was 1,131 metric 
tons in 1959 and 719 metric tons in 1958. In 
addition, there were produced in each of those 
years an estimated 100 metric tons of " vita- 
min fish oil'' which is used for medicinal pur- 
poses. A total of 58 tons of fish oil were ex- 
ported in 1959--51 tons to Italy and 7 tons to 
the United States. 


Since Chile has sufficient production of 
fish meal and fish oil, it is uneconomical to 
import. As a measure of protection to the 
fish-meal and fish-oil industry, those two 
products are subject to an import deposit of 
1,500 percent for 90 days. (July 19 and Sep- 
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Chile (Contd.): 


tember 2, 1960, Foreign Agriculture Serv- 
ice Report, Santiago.) 





Costa Rica 


SPINY LOBSTER CATCH INCREASED 
SHARPLY IN SEPTEMBER: 
During 1959, the spiny lobster catch in 





Costa Rica was negligible. The outlook for 
1960, however, appears very promising as 
the catch out of the Caribbean port of Limon 
juring the first part of September was very 

It is believed that hurricane "Donna" which 
swept through the Caribbean may have af- 


fected materially the ocean conditions and 

1 » life in the Caribbean because never 

efore has such a quantity of spiny lobsters 

ween found off the Caribbean Coast of Costa 
As a result, numerous citizens of 

imon were busy around-the-clock building 

iditional traps. Reportedly, within a period 





two weeks, approximately CR$10 million 
5$1,785,000) was earned by citizens of 

from the production and sale of spiny 
posters, 


LT1\ 
discovered through a routine scientific in- 
vestigation made by two United States scien- 
tists who are in Costa Rica in connection with 
conservation of the giant sea turtle. A 
few sharks were caught, and the contents of 
*k stomachs revealed them glutted with 
ny lobster, This news reached the fishing 
unity of Limon and spread rapidly. It 
arstood that one company in Limonhas 
pproximately 300,000 pounds in its cold- 
Storage plant available for export. 


ine Sp 
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Fearful that the present rate of catch 
might do serious harm to the lobster indus- 
try, the Municipality of Limon has asked the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), 
which at the present time is assisting the 
imp industry of Puntarenas, to conduct a 
Similar study on the spiny lobster industry 
at Limon, It is felt that necessary measures 
must be adopted as soon as possible to con- 
Serve the spiny lobster population. The in- 
terest of Limon in such a conservation pro- 
gram is understandable as a sustained sup- 
ply of spiny lobsters would be of consider- 
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lobster '‘invasion'' was reported- 
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able economic value, the United States Em- 
bassy in San Jose reported on September 14, 


1960. mR 
o 


Cuba 


| CLOSED SEASON ON OYSTERS LIFTED: 

| The closed season on oysters (Crassotrea 

| rizophorae) which was put into effect May 12, 
1960, was lifted September 1, 1960, by a reso- 

| lution signed by the president of the National 

| Fishery Institute, and published in the Official 

| Gazette of September 2, 1960. 





* KKK X 
| EXPORTS AND LANDINGS OF 
|CERTAIN FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1959: 

In 1959, Cuba exported a total of 6.5 mil- 
lion pounds of fishery products valued at 
US$5.7 million. The high dollar to pound 
ratio was due to the exportation of such high- 
priced items as spiny lobsters, shrimp, tur- 
tles, frogs, and sponges. The chief fishery 
products exported were shellfish with 3.3 mil- 
lion pounds valued at US$3.2 million. 
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Product 





Among the many fishery products landed 
|in Cuba in 1959 were 1.2 million pounds of 
|tuna valued at US$133,345 ex-vessel; 4.0 mil- 
| lion pounds of bonito valued at US$461,714; 
14.2 million pounds of spiny lobster valued 
at US$2.5 million; and 3.2 million pounds of 
shrimp valued at US$765,702. (Mar y Pesca, 
| August 1960.) 
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French South Pacfic Territories 


RESEARCH INDICATES GOOD TUNA 
FISHING POTENTIAL OFF 
SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS: 

The commercial possibilities of tuna fish- 
ing in waters around French South Pacific 
territories are being tested by the research 
vessels of the French Institute of Oceania, 
Noumea, and U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries Honolulu Biological Laboratory 
research vessels. From the combined data, 
it is now possible to draw practical conclu- 
sions of considerable importance for the 
eventual development of tuna fishing in these 
areas, Exploratory fishing undertaken by 
Orsom III and the vessels operated by the 
Honolulu Laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries has been accompanied 
by intensive studies in oceanography and hy- 
drology. The data thus obtained has been 
supplemented by reports received from Jap- 
anese fishing companies operating in the 
South Pacific region. Practical fishing trials 
with local long-lines showed considerable 
promise and the results compared favorably 
with other regions. In the New Caledonia 
area in January and May 1959, the maximum 
catch was 5 fish per 100 hooks with an aver- 
age of 3 per 100 hooks. The average weight 
of the fish was 80 pounds. 





As a result of the investigations so far 
conducted, it appears that around New Cale- 
donia and Dependencies and around the Con- 
dominium of the New Hebrides, fishing for 


skipjack and yellowfin tuna and Spanish mack-| 


erel can be carried out on a small scale with 
trolling gear. Some of these and other spe- 
cies may be taken on a commercial basis 
with long lines. Around the islands of 
French Polynesia, tuna fishing with live bait 
is sound commercial practice. 


The data so far collected emphasize the 
very great importance of the scientific re- 


search work carried out from the territories. 


Such results as are already available have 
indicated which are the best methods to be 
used according to the type of fishing intended, 
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| 


whether small-scale or commercial, and pro-| 


vide information concerning the species of 
fish and rate of yield, which will be of use 
for eventual commercial development. (SPC 
Quarterly Bulletin, October 1959.) 











| Deutsche Marks equal US$1.00). 
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German Federal Republic 


FISH MEAL AND OIL INDUSTRY, 1958-59: 
Fish~meal producers in the German Federal Republic 
have become greatly alarmed by the recent world-wide de- 
velopments in the fish~meal market. The price slump has 
devaluated its stocks and the industry claims that not only 
has it already incurred considerable losses but that it is cur- 

rently operating in the red. The industry attributes these 
unfavorable developments to sharply increased exports of 
fish meal from Peru, at prices which they say they cannot 
meet, The industry is further disturbed by reports that 
Peru is planning to step up its exports in 1960 and 1961, 











~ oe 2 5 Ee Hl cee ———— 
Table 1 - Prices of Whole Fish for Reduction, German 
Federal Republic, 1958-59 Y/ 





Annual Average Prices 











Species 
1959 1958 
= 
| DM Per | US$ Per| DM Per| US$ Per 
| Metric Metric | Metric Metric 
_Ton_ | _Ton | Ton | _Ton_ 
nun npe. CARTERET 153.59 37 | 172,34 41 
A 88.33 | 21 | 136.42 | 32 
PORGGOOR. wesecesal 110.62 26 | 122.82 | 29 
rea 122.51 29 | 143.70 | 34 
Wcean perch...... 126.61 30 | 134,87 | 32 
Mackerel ....:ss0¢ 150,21 36 143.43 | 34 
a a, SOE ESS Ce } 127.51 30 | 132.99 | 32 
Sand launce....... 113.02 | 27 108.55 | 26 
Feed shrimp 1/....| 120.82 29 111.24 26 
oe a PST Se 47.67 | 11 47.74 11 
All other species | 88.92 21 49.83 12 





ly7imcladss Seed diclanp and Saulas WESC ais GSU and Gand ior an adeatctase ia Galle 
feed; they are not used in production of fish meal. 
|Note: Values converted at the rate of one Deutsche Mark equals US$0.238 (4.20 





ed 


Fish~meal producers have tried several approaches to 
bar Peruvian fish meal from the German market, They 
have pointed out that German fish meal contains from 90- 
96 percent digestible protein, while Peruvian meal contains 
only 50-85 percent and averages much closer to 50 than 85 
percent. However, requests from the fish~meal industry 
that the Federal Government establish a minimum rate of 
90-percent digestible protein have failed because existing 
legislation does not permit such obligatory requirements, 


The industry has also asserted that the Peruvian fish~ 
meal industry uses ‘‘formalin’’ in its production, and that 
the chemical leaves a residue of formaldehyde in the final 
product. Laboratory findings have not substantiated this, 


Importation of fish meal into the German Federal Repub- 
lic is at present completely liberalized. In early 1960, the 
Government abolished export controls on fish meal, Non- 
purified edible fish body oil may be imported free of any 
quantitative restrictions, However, Government import li 
censes are required for purified edible fish=body oil, which 
comes within the purview of the marketing law. Imports of 
nonedible fish oil have been liberalized. 


The industry has requested the Federal Government to 
deliberalize fish~meal imports and/or to introduce protec~ 
tive tariff rates. Apparently, these proposals have not 
been received with sympathy by the Government, and the 
industry claims that the Government's position is influenced 
politically by the farmers who, the industry claims, are 
saving about DM120 million (US&28,560,000) per year on 
feed costs as a result of the drop in fish-meal prices. Gov~ 
ernment officials, both on the federal and state level, have 
confirmed that there is little likelihood of deliberalization 
or protective tariff measures, 


One of the most recent proposals being discussed in~ 
volves the application of an import levy to fish meal which 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): 


would be similar to the levy on grain. The industry has 
suggested a levy by the Federal Government which would 
raise the price of imported fish meal to the levels which 
prevailed before the breakdown of the market. No figures 
have been mentioned, but by this criterion the price of 

fish meal would be raised again to about DM750 (US$178) 
per metric ton, While various officials are skeptical about 
the prospects of an import levy, they point to recent assur~- 
ances from other officials that at least some steps will be 
undertaken in the future, 
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Peruvian fish~body oil for the margarine industry at a 
price of about DM 520 a metric ton (about 5.6 U. S. cents 
a pound). As of August 2, 1960, imported Peruvian fish~ 
body oil with 0.2 percent free fatty acids was priced at 
DM 547.50 a metric ton (5.9 cents a pound) and with 3 
percent free fatty acids at DM 475 a metric ton (5.1 cents 
a pound), c.i.f. West German seaport. 


According to the Fischereihafen-Betriebsgesellschaft 
(Fishery Port Operations Organization), Bremerhaven, the 
West German reduction industry was paying on July 29, 





1960, the following prices for whole fish: whitefish, DM 43 

















| Table 2 = Prices for Fish Waste in German Federal Republic 

f 

Type of Waste July 29, 1960 Mar, 1, 1960 Dec, 3, 1959 Sept. 21, 1959 

DM Per | US$ Per | DM Per| US$ Per | DM Per| US$ Per | DM Per} US$ Per 

Metric Metric Metric | Metric Metric | Metric Metric | Metric 

Ton Ton Ton Ton Ton Ton Ton Ton 

Pere ee eee 2 7 60 14 80 19 90 21 
PN + 56 ¢0siewe eee 50 12 15 18 100 24 120 2 
METINE one ve 1604.0 d Oo} enw Ke 15 18 80 19 100 2A 125 30 
































A West German fish~meal manufacturer stated that the 
members of the International Association of Fish Meal Man- 
uwfacturers recently discussed the possibility of establishing 
a world-wide fish~meal production and distribution agree~ 
ment, patterned after the international agreements on coffee 
and wheat, In considering such an agreement, it was esti- 
mated that West Germany’s annual fish~meal demand would 

e about 240,000-250,000 metric tons, of which about 
60,000 tons would be imported (100,000 tons from Peru). 


It was reported that a West German importer in June or 
July 1960 signed a contract to import about 25,000 tons of 


(US$10) a metric ton; ocean perch, DM 65 ($15); and her- 
ring, DM 90 ($21) a metric ton. 


As of August 3, 1960, the price for whole herring was to 
be reduced to DM 85 ($20) per ton. 


Prices for fish offal or waste from fish processing and 
filleting (which represents about 60 percent of the total raw 
material used by the reduction industry) are only slightly 
lower than whole fish for reduction. 


























Table 3 ~ Import Prices as of July 29, 1960, for Fish Meal in German Federal Republic 
— ——S= 
Country and Specification Prices 
| 
DM/Metric Ton Us$/Metric Ton 

Peruvian fish meal, 65~'70 percent (ex railroad West German 

seaport, for delivery until July 1961)... .ccccscccccccccccece = 380 89-90 
\Angola fish meal (c, & f, West German seaport) .....ceeececccces 407.50 97 
‘South African fish meal (c, & f, West German seaport)......eeeee0% 482.50 115 
eelandic cod msal oe se saad Tee re ee 600-625 143-149 
Newfoundland cod meal(’? *** ” sis + Do vecvese nve's 595 142 
\Tapanese ie exe eee 8 vi ee Pe eee ee Te 540 eS ee 
Note: (1) As of July 29, 1960, West German fish meal was quoted at DM 485 ($115) per metric ton f.0.b. factory, and 
| West German cod meal DM 577.50 ($137) per metric ton f.o.b. factory. 
(2) Source: Bremen Association of Grain and Feed Importers and Wholesalers. 











| Table 4 - German Federal Republic Import Tariff Rates for Fish Meai and Oil 




































=— 
All Other 
Product EEC 1/ Countries CIT 2/ 
Tile Wheel... snc onan ah: oR ade ale free free 4% 
|Fish-liver oil of Gadus species (cod, haddock, coalfish, etc.): 
(FEET 0 65a es asd oUt s occ ce sere behebets oes free free free 

|  (b) mechanically purified ......cccccccccccccccces Fo Fo 4% 
bP os a in.c a oo oe 5 vb 6 bs bie 5 aheaaeins 6.0% Fo 10% 4 
\Fish=body oil: 

| (a) with more than 50 percent free fatty acid ........+.- Fo ¥ho 4%o 

|  (b) with less then 50 percent free fatty acid 3/.......... free free free 
17 European Economic Community tariff rates as of July 1, 1960, 

2/ CIT - Compensatory Turnover Tax, levied when there is a domestic Federal sales tax, 

3/ Imports subject to marketing law. 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): 


On August 3, 1960, the price for herring offal was to be 
reduced by the fish~meal plants to DM 70 ($16.67) a metric 
ton, 


Leading West German manufacturers have stated that the 
average production cost per metric ton of fish meal fluctu- 
ates between DM 280 and DM 330 (US$67 and US$79), the 
average being about DM 300 (US$71) a ton. These figures 
include wages, fuel, maintenance and write~off of equipment, 
packing, sales tax, the manufacturer’s profit margin, etc., 
but do not include the cost of the raw material. 


Fish~meal exports from the German Federal Republic 
have ceased completely because of the inroads made by 
Peruvian fish meal in the world market. German exporters 
have reportedly offered their fish meal abroad at prices a~ 
bout 10-15 percent above Peruvian prices, but without suc~ 
cess, 


Apparently the German fish meal and oil industry is not 
receiving any kind of Government aid; some aid may be ex~ 
tended to the fishing industry. 


Local trade sources point out that the ‘decline in prices 
paid by the reduction industry for raw material has reduced 
the income of the fishing industry, fish processors, and fish 
dealers by some DM 24 million (US$5,474,000) during the 
past twelve months, The fishing trade has already made 
presentations concerning the deterioration of its financial 
position to the Federal Government and to the governments 
of the coastal states. While the payment of direct subsidies 
to the fishing industry has been rejected by public authori~ 
ties, no decisions have yet been made concerning other kinds 
of support, such as deferment of the amortization of govern~ 
ment loans, the granting of additional low~interest govern- 
ment loans, etc. 


ma 4% 
Greece 


ATLANTIC OCEAN TRAWL FISHERY 
EXPANSION CONTINUES: 

On the occasion of a trial trip of the freez- 
er trawler Evridiki II, the Greek Minister 
for Industry and Marine Commerce praised 
the vessel owner for the efforts put forth in 
the Atlantic Ocean trawl fishery. He said, in 
a report in the August issue of Aleia, a Greek 
fishery periodical, that in the eight years 
since the first trip to the Atlantic banks the 
Greek freezer-trawler fleet had grown to 
14 vessels of which 9 already were in opera- 
tion. The Greek Government's support of 
the operation totaled more than US$4 mil- 
lion while the industry had contributed $6 
million. The production of the operating 
vessels was about 10,000 metric tons, but 
was expected to increase to 16,000 tons next 
year when the vessels under construction 
came into operation. 








Greek fish production inthe Mediterranean 
and other waters has been increased with Gov- 
ernment support and totals 80,000 tons. 
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Fish consumption per capita in Greece wag 
said to be 13 kilograms (about 28.7 pounds) 
per year. 


The only Greek freezer stern-trawling 
factoryship, the Evangelistria IV, has re- 
turned from her first trip with a catch of 485 
metric tons of frozen fish. The new vessel, 
| which incorporates changes from the usual 
| construction of such vessels, performed well, 
| Production averaged more than 12 tons daily 
|on the banks off Northwest Africa and is ex- 
| pected to increase on the next trip. Its opera- 
| tion has demonstrated that the mechanical and 
| construction changes were carefully developed 
|and carried out. (Fiskets Gang, September 1, 


11960.) 
| 








x KOK KOK 
| FIVE-YEAR PLAN INCLUDES US$5 
MILLION FOR FISHERIES: 

The Greek Economic Development Pro- 


| gram (1960-64) provides 150 million drach- 
| 





mas (US$5 million at exchange rate of 30 
drachmas equal US$1) for fish processing 
and freezing plants, fish hatcheries, fisher- 
|ies research, and other projects. The 5-year 
| program budgets US$2.3 million for fish proc- 
| essing and freezing plants at the following 
ports: Piraeus, $367,000; Thessaloniki, 
| $533,000; Patras (under construction), 
| $233,000; Cavala, $267,000; Chalkis, $267,000; 
| Volos, $233,000, plus $100,000 for a fish col- 
| lecting and storage station on Lemnos Island, 
and $333,000 for a wholesale fish market at 
Athens. In addition, the plan provides 
| $1,000,000 for fish hatcheries, $667,000 for 
| fisheries research, and $1,000,000 for vari- 
| ous smaller fisheries projects. (United States 
| Embassy, Athens, August 1, 1960.) 


CANNED SARDINES TO BE SHIPPED 
TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

A canning factory at Akureyri, Iceland, 
which recently increased its canning capacity 
considerably (present capacity 35,000 cans 
daily), has concluded a contract with Czecho- 
slovakia to deliver one million cans of sar- 
dines by December 31, 1960. (United States 
Embassy, Reykjavik, September 2, 1960.) 
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Iceland 


FISHERIES TRENDS, FIRST QUARTER 1960: 


(Contd.): 








The 1959/60 winter fishing season was more favorable 


even than the two good previous winters, 


The value of the 


first quarter 1960 catch was considerably greater than that 
of the first quarter of 1959 due not only to the larger weight 
landed but also to the predominence of the more valuable 
cod and haddock, The over~all catch during the first quar- 
ter of 1960 was substantially larger~~-129,355 metric tons 
as compared with 110,363 metric tons for the first quarter 


£1959. 





On the other hand, the ocean perch catch, most of 
ch goes to the Soviet Union, was only a fourth as large 
as ‘for the first quarter of 1959. 





Table 1 - Iceland's Fishery Landings by Principal Species, 
January-March 1958-60 


Srantes January - March 
haga i960 | 1959 | 1958 
j Metric Tons!/) . 

6 sb 0 6 6 ee 4 me 8 94, 72 74, 566 85, 673 
SEINE 6 6. oa es athe ere te 13, 195 8, 424 10, 543 
MBs cc @e s £4 we es 2, 709 2,785 3,032 
+s 6 e-« s-9 = @ 6 2, 874 1,171 2, 268 
te. sob a Bihhl-acrtuie 4, 232 3,304 | 5,121 
Mi wie 6 ele ee cme e's 4,763 2,061 3,615 
POR SOE «6 «6.46.0 6.4.4 4,271 16, 667 4,792 
NR oe ee 685 426 551 
Herring ° ° ° 900 102 1,422 
Other ... . ae a 1,006 857 907 

OO reas 129,355 | 110,363 | 117,924 
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1/Weights are gutted fish with heads on, except ‘herring which 


i) 
| _are whole or round. 











higher income from working on the smaller fishing vessels, 
As a result, a number of trawlers, particularly the older ones, 
were laid up at the start of the season. 


Incidents with British trawlers occurred during the first 
quarter of 1960. The Icelandic authorities accused a British 
trawler of deliberately destroying nets of Icelandic fishing 
vessels off the Snaefellsnes peninsula, 


A very important trend toward free markets is noticeable 
in-the first quarter fish export figures for 1960 as compared 
with the first quarter of 1959, For the latter period, 60 per- 
cent of the catch had been délivered to the filleting and freezing 
plants and only 33 percent was salted or dried, During the 
first three months of 1960, some 52 percent went for freezing, 
while salted and dried fish rose to 39 percent. During 1959, 
Iceland had been unable to meet all export demand for salted 
and dried fish. This demand comes exclusively from free cur- 
rency markets whereas much of the frozen fish goes to the 
Soviet Union, 


There was a considerable build-up in both the trawler and 
smaller fishing vessel components of the Icelandic fishing 
















ype 
-March 1958-60 


Species 


75,724 | 84,6 


on, except 


Trimming and packing fillets in an Icelandic fish-processing plant. 


The 12-mile limit established September 1, 1958, for 
trawling operations had an adverse effect on catches of Ice~ 


4 


landic trawlers as compared with those of motor boats, 
The relatively poor showing of the trawlers was also due to 


the diffic 


ulty of finding ocean perch off Newfoundland and 


Greenland as compared with the first quarter of 1959. How- 
ever, exports of fresh fish on ice to England continued to 


trawlers, 


urish, and this somewhat strengthened the position of the 


Another difficulty for the Icelandic trawlers was a short~ 





age of manpower due to: (1) the failure to reach agreement 
with the leader of the Faroese Seamen’s Union as to terms 
for Faroese seamen, who normally serve on Icelandic trawl- 
ers during the February~May season; and (2) the relatively 





One unit added was the most modern 


fleet during the quarter. 
(United States 


type of trawler operated by Icelandic owners. 
Embassy, Reykjavik, August 25, 1960.) 


* KK KK 


FLATFISH AIR DELIVERIES 
TO BRITAIN STEPPED UP: 

The Icelandic fishing industry stepped up 
the use of newly-opened flatfish grounds this 
summer in connection with the newly~insti- 
tuted delivery by air of flatfish to Great Brit- 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


ain and other parts of Western Europe, ac- 
cording to a mid-August 1960 report. By 
early August the areas within the 12-mile 
limit opened for drag-~-net flatfish fishing 
were extended beyond the Westman Islands 
area, With easier access to Reykjavik and 
its airport, it is planned to step up flatfish 
air shipments to Great Britain to 50 tons of 
fresh flatfish each week. A DC-4 carries 
seven tons of fish to Great Britain at a cost 
of 7 Icelandic kronur per kilogram (8.4 U.S. 
cents a pound), Fruit and vegetables are 
brought back on return flights. 


A limiting factor is the lack of available 
aircraft in Iceland, Although there may be 
some possibility of obtaining British cargo 
planes, a German DC-4 has been chartered. 
Discussions took place recently in Reykjavik 
regarding the formation of an Icelandic air- 
cargo company to transport fish and other 
freight. This wouldbe a subsidiary of the two 
existing airlines. Although capital is said to 
be available for such a company, some doubts 
have been expressed that a sufficient year- 
round volume of potential air cargo would be 
generated in Iceland to make it worthwhile. 


This new venture has stimulated a gener- 
al increase in interest in ways and means of 
increasing exports of fish. The possibilities 
of making flatfish shipments by air to the 
United States were examined, but profit mar- 


gins were not believed to be sufficiently large. 


Transportation remains the chief bottle- 
neck to Iceland's filling British market de- 
mands for flatfish. Air transportation is 
still unable to meet the earlier British re- 
quirements for 50 metric tons of flatfish 
weekly. This demand was reported at 260 
tons of flatfish weekly by air. 


Shipping of flatfish by air to England and 
other European points began to fall off after 
the first week in September due principally 
to the failure to find profitable return car- 
goes for the chartered planes, Fruit brought 
back on these flights met customer resist- 
ance due to high prices. 


Flatfish shipments by vessel to England 
and other European countries are continuing. 
English experts are instructing employees 
in a number of Icelandic freezing plants to 
fillet flatfish for the frozen fish trade. 
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(United States Embassy in Reykjavik, August 
23, September 2 and 16, 1960.) 


* KKK 


NORTH COAST HERRING 
FISHING SEASON POOR: 








Compared with last year's good north 
coast herring season, the Icelandic 1960 sea- 
son has been poor. By August 14, 1960, 
103,956 metric tons had been landed as com- 
pared with 127,537 tons for the same period 
last year. The portion of the catch being 
salted is even more unfavorable: 16,940 tons, 
compared with 27,163 tons for the same period 
of 1959. Salt herring contracts call for de- 
livery of approximately 36,000 tons this year; 
and the season, according to a mid-August re- 
port, had only a few weeks to go. The lion's 
share of the catch went for meal and oil, 
but those products are being sold onworld 
markets in very small amounts due to de- 
pressed world price conditions. Some 
of the inferior meal has been sold for 
fox feed. 


On August 27, 1960, search operations for 
herring were ended off the north coast of 
Iceland as a result of a very poor season. 
Last year herring spotting stopped Septem- 
ber 9, By August 29, only 126,417 barrels 
of herring had been salted as compared with 
216,307 barrels at the same time last year. 
Contracts have been signed for 270,000 bar- 
rels. 


This coming winter the Herring Produc- 
tion Board will try out new packing methods 
on the south coast herring in an attempt to 
meet specifications for the United States 
market. 


The reduction in world prices for fish 
meal and oil is esti ated to be the equivalent 
of an 8-percen’ 1 .du ‘t’on in Iceland's normal 
export earning. 


The relatively poor north coast herring 
season has hit fishing boat owners particular- 
ly hard due to the exceptionally heavy invest- 
ments made this year for new fishing gear 
and fishing boats. 


Icelandic newspapers reported that over 
100 Soviet herring vessels were fishing off 
Iceland's north coast. Some of those vessels 
were reportedly close to or possibly even 
within the 12-mile fishing limit. 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


The ocean-perch fisheries have almost 
come to a halt as of mid-August 1960 due to 
a scarcity of fish onthe Newfoundland grounds 
and off Greenland. (United States Embassy 
Reykjavik, August 23 and September 2, 1960.) 
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SHRIMP FISHING FLEET IN PERSIAN 

GULF TO BE INCREASED: 

~ According to an August 23, 1960, report 
from Tel Aviv, Israel, two fishing vessels 
are being fitted out in Haifa to participate in 
the Iranian Gulf of Persia shrimp fishery. 
The names of the vessels are Nitzan and the 
Leamchav. Each vessel is 83 feet in length 
and displaces 250 tons. Upon completion of 
the fitting-out period in Haifa, the two ves- 
sels will make the voyage to Iran by going 
around the African Continent. Present plan- 
ning calls for four months in transit. The 
vessels will fish for shrimp for a New York 
City firm that has been operating in the Per- 
sian Gulf for the past two years. 








— 
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agreed export price of frozen tuna for Italy 
in mid-August, US$220 a metric ton c. & f. 
($180 f.0.b. delivered at Dakar) was the 
price at which contracts were openly con- 
cluded. But early in September shipments 
to Italy were lighter and Italian buyers were 
paying $230atonc.&f. Fordelivery in Octo- 
ber, large Japanese exporters claim that they 
are certaintobe ableto sellat $230 a ton. 


The price on transshipped Atlantic Japa- 
nese tuna for the United States has also 
firmed up. In early September the price was 
$280-$290 a ton on albacore delivered at 





Cristobal. (Suisan Tsushin, September 9, 
1960.) 

i { 
Japan 


FROZEN TUNA LICENSED FOR 
EXPORT TO EUROPE, FISCAL YEAR 
APRIL 1959-MARCH 1960: 

During the Japanese fiscal year (April 
1959-March 1960), 36,856 metric tons (valued 
at US$9,880,000) of frozen tuna were licensed 


























Japan: Frozen Tuna Licensed for Export to Europe, April 1959-March 1960 
Months Country of Destination Total Country of Destination _| Total 
Cd tally TT France [ Yugoslavia [ Other | Quantity Italy | France [ Yugoslavia | Other | Value 
TE. 0c —.. 9 inna eC eel meee eine ae fo EE RES TORR I, BE te QUSSL GUN 6 6 oe Oi ee 
SN? ilar ties crue, ee. 423 - 700 - 1,123 119 - 197 - 316 
May oe ee ee 1,454 - 200 - 1,654 408 - 57 - 46S 
yun co esece 2,049 176 281 - 2,506 542 49 71 - 662 
ci ng fone og 1, 397 1,461 910 ‘ 3,768 380 390 249 fe 1,019 
gust we. ee ceves 760 1,586 964 271 3,581 206 414 256 76 952 
peptember .. 20° 1,555 2, 462 895 - 4,912 425 623 243 - 1,291 
Le a 569 62 1,256 1, 887 159 15 336 - 510 
NOVEMIDEr 2. 20 0 8 100 129 942 273 1,444 27 29 252 76 384 
Sag 689 | 880 295 100 1,964 193 238 78 28 537 
Jan 407 1,462 1, 346 > 3,215 110 381 358 - 849 
Ges 1,446 1,623 1, 831 > 4,900 387 377 508 > 1, 272 
OEP 4 1,212 1, 145 3,245 300 5,902 335 312 890 | 86 1,623 
at ide aa [12,062 10,986 12, 865 944 36, 856 3,291 2,828 3,495 | 266 9,880 









































In addition, some vessels are also being 
sent overland from Haifato Eilat. These ves- 
selsare about 60feetinlength. At least two 
of the vessels have beentransported to Eilat 
and have sailed for an undisclosed port in Iran. 


& 
Ose 


PRICE FOR JAPANESE 
FROZEN TUNA FIRMS UP: 

Early in September 1960, the Italian fro- 
zen tuna market improved. Immediately 
after the abolition by the Japanese of the 





ltaly 








for export to Europe. The destination of Ja- 
pan's exports to Europe were as follows: 
Italy, 12,061 tons; Yugoslavia, 12,865 tons; 
France, 10,986 tons; and 944 tons to other 
European countries. The over-all value per 
ton of the frozen tuna licensed for export to 
Europe was about US$268. 


* KK KX 


CANNED TUNA IN OIL EXPORTS DROP: 
According to the Japan Export Canned 
Tuna Manufacturers Association, the export 

of canned tuna in oil from April-July 1960 
amounted only to 72,731 cases as against 
337,724 cases for the same period last year. 
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Japan (Contd.,): 







































[Japanese Exports of Canned Tuna in Oil, April-July 1960 
April -July 
1960 a 1959 
° TS Pee 
Species: | 
Albacore wh ee 6 4 26, 300 124,278 | 
i. Sa . 1,531 7,536 | 
Big-eyed ..... 7,041 103,220 | 
Skipjack * +6 0. @ oe 30,215 80, 348 | 
Flakes at 7,644 22, 342 | 
Total Wer res 72,731 337,724 
Principal Destination: 
Germany 22,934 122, 658 
Canada coerce ces 16,573 67, 998 
The Netherlands 8,635 27,721 
United Kingdom ..... 7, 150 10, 150 
5 «#6 6 ¢.« 6,073 26,709 | 
Belgium, etc. . 22sec 5, 678 22,042 | 
Other Countries. ..... | 5, 688 ___ 60, 446 
Total jE [72,731 __337,724 











The drop is due to the poor catches of big- 
eyed tuna. The pack of canned tuna in oil 
has been light this year. 


CANNED TUNA IN BRINE 
EXPORT TRENDS: 

The Japanese tuna packers association, 
as previously reported, suspended receiving 
canned tuna in brine from the packers for 
export to the United States as of September 
11, 1960. For 1960 (April 1960-March1961) 
the pack of canned tuna in brine for export 
to the United States was fixed at 2,300,000 
cases (48 7-oz. cans), but cessation of pack- 
ing from September 11 reduced the quota by 
some 500,000 cases. For the past few years, 
the canned tuna in brine pack has been 
3,500,000 cases per year. By the end of 
each August about 1,000,000 cases had been 
shipped, but this year the shipments were 
considerably less. In July the price for 
canned tuna in brine f.o.b. Japan was cut $1 
a case because sales were slow. By reduc- 
ing exports, the industry hoped to stabilize 
the price. 








The price difference between Japanese 
and United States canned tuna as of August 
23 was as follows: 


For United States tuna in oil, private 
label white meat, the price was $12-$12.50 
a case (48 7-oz. cans) f:o.b. canners' ter- 
minal. 


For Japanese tuna in brine, white meat, 
the price was $11.50-$12 a case (48 7-oz. 
cans) delivered to warehouse in Los Angeles. 

Kk KK K 
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SHORTAGE OF CANNED LIGHTMEAT 
TUNA IN OIL REPORTED: 








This year's Japanese skipjack tuna fishing 
as of the end of July 1960 was considered to 
be the worst in ten years and the pack of light- 
meat tuna in oil for export to Europe was far 
short of its goal. On the other hand, light- 
meat tuna in brine supplies exceed demand, 
It was estimated that the shortage for tuna in 
oil for June and July was 100,000-150,000 
cases. Instead of asking for delayed ship- 
ment, the exporters were trying to settle by 
paying a penalty. This shows that the can- 
ners do not expect any further pack. 


As of the beginning of August 1960, the 
prices of lightmeat (skipjack) tuna in oil in 
Japan were $6.11-$6.94 for the domestic 
market and $6.20-$6.30 a case f.o.b. for ex- 
port. These prices were considerably higher 
than the usual market prices and since ex- 
vessel prices continued at more than $175 a 
ton for skipjack, the packers were reported 
losing money. 


Ste se se ok & 
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CANNED-TUNA-IN-BRINE MARKET POOR: 
Regarding the export sale of canned tuna in brine, the 
Japan Canned Foods Exporters Association’s standing tuna 
sales committee met late in August and took up the propo- 
sals made by representatives of Japanese packers, The 
meeting accepted the proposal that shipments scheduled for 
August, the sixth sale of canned tuna to the United States, 
be postponed until September 15, 1960, But the meeting a- 
greed not to disclose their views on the two other proposals 
of the packers, which were: 





(1) The export quota to the United States must be attained 
and the exporters’ side is requested to cooperate. As for the 
seventh sale, it is desired to come to a thorough understand- 
ing with the expression ‘‘not to be held until the United States 
market conditions are stabilized.’’ (The exporters have been 
requesting the packers to agree that the seventh sale will not 
be carried out until requested by the New York branches of 
the exporters), 


(2) The application period of the price guarantee clause 
is to be 60 days for shipments going to the east coast and 40 
days (30 days after arrival in the United States) for those to 
the west coast of the United States. 


This year’s Japanese cannd tuna exports are extremely 
slow and up to August 1960, a total of 1,330,000 cases, some 
630,000 cases of white meat and 700,000 cases of light meat, 
had been exported, Although 273,000 cases of the United 
States import quota at the lower rate of duty are left, the re~ 
mainder Japan plans to export this year is 670,000 cases. 
This means there will be more canned tuna shipped to the 
United States in excess of the quota and subject to the higher 
duty than there was last year. 


The Japanese industry points out that their canned tuna 
market situation is the worst since 1955 and to cope with the 
situation it is necessary to suspend sales and lower the price. 
The packers claim that prices have been reduced as much as 
possible and, as a matter of fact, there is hardly any profit at 
$9.15 a case on white meat. The exporters say that they are 
resigned to a loss and request that the packers cooperate with 
them, adding that the packers should see what can be done to 
promote more sales, At any rate, it is generally thought dif- 
ficult to sell the agreed export quantity this year. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


At an August 27 meeting of the tuna packers association 


it was agreed that: 


(1) Packing of canned tuna will be stopped immediately 
nd the quantity packed but not consigned will be reported 


| 

mid-September so that its consignment will be accepted, | 

a result, this year’s receipts for consignment or sale will | 

amount some 1,740,000 cases, including the nonmembers’ | 

products, and some 540,000 cases of the production quota will | 
be produced, 


Next year’s allocation of pack for canners will be based 
s year’s pack allocation plus 7 percent of the quantity 
t of the free base quota, 
¢ 


treed to p 


»stpone shipments for the sixth sale until 
r 15. 





ainder of the United States 
in two sales, one each in 


ackers want to sell the ren 
iota at the lower duty rate 
nd October. 





sion of receipts from packers by the sales company 








ited emergency measure, But with present 
and with stocks in the hands of the sales 


igust at 700,000 cases, the action was con- 





e first six allotments sold through mid-August, 
( cases of canned tuna were sold for export to the 
i States. Of that amount, as of August 10, 300,000 cases 
pped and 500,000 cases were estimated to be 
ck in the United States, Taking these 800,000 
nsideration, the actual quantity sold and delivered 
taled only 800,000 cases, 





000 cases of the United | 
ta at the lower duty with 
tas of August 22 some 

yf Japanese pack would 


to the United States. 





the indefinite postpone- 
igust, The packers’ 
at ptance by the 
members scheduled in the 
nuary~ March 1961, amount~ 
san 















FROZEN ALBACORE TUNA 
CHECK PRICE DROPS: 

Following the drop in the ex-vessel price 

lbacore tuna in California, the Japanese 

in mid-August 1960 announced a lower check | 

price of US$270 a short ton for frozen alba- | 

tuna shipped from Japanese ports. 





‘he check price for yellowfin tuna in mid- 
igust was still $230 a short ton for direct 
shipments from Japan. (The Suisan Tsushin, 
August 23, 1960.) 
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FROZEN YELLOWFIN TUNA PRICE 
FIXED FOR DIRECT EXPORTS: 
At the Japan Export Frozen Tuna Manu- 








facturers Association director's meeting on 
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September 6, 1960, it was agreed that the con- 
ference price of direct exports from Japan of 
frozen yellowfin tuna after September 1960 
should be set at $240 a short ton f.o.b. as a 
base. But a suggestion that the price among 
shippers of Atlantic yellowfin to Italy be set 
at $230 c. & f. was not approved. 


SEEK CONTROL OF FROZEN TUNA 
EXPORTS TO ITALY: 

The Japan Federation of Skipjack Tuna 
Fisheries Co-ops and the Japanese Fisheries 
Agency have been studying the tuna market 
situation in Italy. Since the Fisheries Agency 
does not contemplate increasing the control 
of direct landings to Italy, the Federation has” 
proposed certain controls for its member ves- 
sels operating in the Atlantic. 





Due to modified control of exports to Italy 
in May, fishing in the Atlantic expanded. Due 
to increased landings, however, the landed 
price of frozen tuna at Italian ports has 
dropped as low as $100 a ton. Exporters in 
Japan are insisting on stricter controls on di- 
rect landings or transshipments of frozen 
tuna to Italy. (Fisheries Economic News, 
August 29, 1960.) 
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PROPOSAL FOR SALES COMPANY TO 
HANDLE FROZEN ATLANTIC 
TUNA EXPORTS: 

At a directors' meeting of the Japan Ex- 
port Frozen Tuna Manufacurers Association 
on September 6, 1960, the sale of Japanese 
Atlantic-caught tuna to Europe and the United 
States via intermediate ports was discussed. 
One of the directors pointed out the need of 
selling all Atlantic tuna through the Japan 
Export Frozen Tuna Sales Co., Ltd., the same 
as tuna landed at Japanese ports and exported 
to the United States. A unanimous resolution 
was passed to the effect that sales of Atlantic 
tuna should be handled through the sales com- 
pany in Japan, including a system of purchase 
and of consignment, and for as long as the 
directors deem necessary. This proposal 
was to be considered at a special general 
meeting on September 19, in order for it to 
become effective. It is hoped that if Atlantic- 





caught tuna is systematically allocated for 
United States, Italian, and Japanese ports 
through the sales company instead of the 
haphazard system now practiced that a cer- 
tain amount of market stability would be 
achieved. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


The proposal provides for shipping Japa- 
nese frozen Atlantic-caught tuna to Japan be- 
fore it is exported to Europe and the United 
States. Atlantic tuna sales were confronted 
with a crisis when prices in the Italian mar- 
ket declined. ; 


The Japanese Atlantic Tuna Liaison Com- 
mittee, at a meeting, discussed methods of 
coping with the problem and discussed ship- 
ping the excess supply of Atlantic-caught tuna 
to Japan as well as the tuna not suitable for 
export. Any loss arising from this procedure 
would be proportionately shared by all the 
operating vessels in the Atlantic based on 
their usual production. 


Assuming that about 5,000 metric tons are 
to be returned to Japan and calculating ex- 
vessel prices in Japan, operational expenses 
of the vessels and transportation charges, 
each operating vessel would be required to 
assume a charge of $3.61 a ton. 


As outlined, the plan of the Atlantic Tuna 
Liaison Committee of the Export Frozen 
Tuna Manufacturers Association includes: 


(1) Charter of a fleet of reefers jointly 
by fishing vessel-operating firms in order 
to bring to Japan such unsuitable species for 
export as bluefin as well as large yellowfin. 


(2) Suspend departure of any new boat to 
the Atlantic Ocean for a specified time in 
order to prevent an increase of supplies. 


(3) Build cold-storage warehouses in 
Atlantic ports which may be used freely by 
the Japanese, and establish an integrated 
joint selling, transportation, and accounting 
plan of the catch of Japanese fishing vessels 
operating in the Atlantic. 


Inthe meantime, the authorities are in- 
formally requesting the industry to formu- 
late a list of conference prices for Atlantic 
tuna at the same level as the prices for fro- 
zen yellowfin shipped to the United States 
from Japanese ports. (Various Japanese 
newspapers, August 29, September 7 and 8, 
1960.) 


* kK K 
RESEARCH VESSEL TO EXPLORE FOR 
TUNA OFF WEST AFRICA: 

The Japanese Fisheries Agency research 
vessel Shoyo Maru (603 tons) left on Septem- 
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ber 3, 1960, on a 6-months cruise off the west 
coast (10° N. lat.-10° S. lat.) of Africa in the 
Atlantic to locate good tuna fishing grounds 
and make various scientific studies including 
the evidence of "green meat tuna." The area 
is considered a potentially good one for Japa- 
nese fishermen. 


Japan's tuna fishing vessels in the Atlantic, 
mostly fishing in waters off Latin America, 
number about 60. They produce annually a- 
bout 50,000 metric tons of fishery products 
valued at about US$10 million in foreign cur- 
rency. 


While the Western Atlantic has been stud- 
ied to some extent, very little is known of the 
fishery resources off the west African coast. 


The Japanese research vessel carries a 
team of 47 fishery experts aboard. Experi- 
mental long-line fishing will be carried out in 
two areas: (1) 10° S, latitude-10° N. latitude 
and (2) 5° E. longitude-west of 20° W. longi- 
tude. The vessel will return to Tokyo in Feb- 
ruary 1961 after visiting various European 
fishery bases, including Las Palmas (Canary 


Islands), Venice, Italy, and a port in Yugoslavia, 


Also the vessel plans to study the tuna market 
situation in southern Europe. 


kKx*xK kK * 


TUNA FISHING IN THE PACIFIC: 

Kanagawa Prefecture Fisheries Experimental Station in 
August 1960 released the following forecasts on Pacific tuna 
fishing for September 1960 (tonnage indicates catch per 1,800 
hooks): 





West Pacific, the first fishing ground (north of 20° N, lati- 
tude, west of 180°): Big-eyed fishing will continue to be good 
in waters 30° N, latitude, 150°-180° E, longitude and around 
the Bonin Islands, yellowfin fishing is also good at rate of 0.5 
ton. Also, from Okinodaitojima to 35°-43° N, latitude, 145°- 
170° E, longitude, catch of striped marlin which has been low 
for the past few years, is expected to continue at 0.3 ton. 
Broadbill swordfish will appear around 40° N, latitude, 150°- 
180° E, longitude and have a gocd fishing period at 0.6 ton, 
And schools east of the Izu Seven Islands will yield good 
catches at 0.4 ton. 


West Pacific, the second fishing ground (5°-20° N, latitude, 
west of 170° E, longitude): In the sea area between the Palau 
Islands and Truk Island, yellowfin catch will noticeably de- 
crease, compared with August, at 0.5 ton. A good fishing 
period for big~eyed tuna, an increase over August, at one ton. 


West Pacific, third fishing ground (5° N, latitude-10° S, lat- 
itude, west of 170° E, longitude): Like August, yellowfin catch 
will be generally low. In the belt, 5° N, latitude-10° S, lati- 
tude, it is on the increase, heading for the good fishing period 
in the fall at 1.5 tons, In both east and west sea areas of the 
Solomon Islands, catch will be somewhat lower, at 1.3 tons, 
than north of 5° S, latitude, 


West Pacific, fourth fishing ground (10°-30° S, latitude, 
west of 170° E, longitude): Being in a poor fishing period, 
yellowfin catch is low but along the Australian coast it is 
comparatively high, especially off Brisbane at 2.3 tons, Al- 
bacore catches, which were good in August, will be lighter 
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Japan (Contd.): 


and the fishing area smaller, Rates of catch will be 0.9 ton 
along 24° S, latitude and 1.1 tons along 27° S, latitude. 


Central Pacific, first fishing grounds (north of 20° N, lati- 
tude, 180°-150° W. longitude): Big~-eyed tuna fishing will be 
steadily improving with good fishing 28°-32° N, latitude, Fur- 
thermore, this year happens to be a bumper year and catch 
rate will be 1.5 tons. Striped marlin season will be good at 
0,2 ton. 


Central Pacific, second fishing ground (5°~-20° N, latitude, 
170° E, longitude~150° W, longitude): Both yellowfin and big~ 
eyed tuna will be poor in the sea area, 5°-13° N, latitude at 

3 ton for yellowfin and one ton for big~eyed tuna. A good 
fishing period for black marlin is expected in the west of 
Palmyra Island at 0.4 ton and 0.5 ton on the east side, 





Central Pacific, third fishing ground (5° N, latitude-10° S, 
atitude, 170° E, longitude-150° W, longitude): Although yel- 
lowfin fishing was good in August in the entire area, it is be- 
ginning to be on the decrease in September around the Phoe- 
nix Islands, east and south of the Gilbert Islands, It will be 
1 a poor season south of the Gilbert Islands and around the 
enix Islands at 1,1 tons for the former and 1.5 tons a- 
latter; at 1.9 tons north of the equator, north of the 
1ix Islands; 2.5 tons east of Christmas Island and 2,4 
) n the western part, 0.6 ton for big~eyed tuna and 
1 part 0.5 ton, Black marlin catch rate will be 
I incide ntal to catching of other fish. 








acific, fourth fishing ground (10°-30° S, latitude, 

itude~150° W, longitude): Continued good fishing 

lt re will prevail between 22°-30° S, latitude at 1.5 
South of the Ellis Islands, it is expected to be 0.6 ton, 





fifth fishing ground (south of 30° 
longitude-150° W, longitude): 


S, lati- 


1 Pacific, 
; Tuna fishing off 





Au north of New Zealand will be somewhat poorer than 
A 2 tons. In waters 300 miles west of New Zealand 
miles northwest of the north cape of New Zealand, a 

h rate of some five tons may be expected. 


cific, the first fishing ground (north of 20° N, lati- 
f 150° W. longitude): In the area 28°-32° N, lati- 
*-150° E, longitude, big-eyed tuna fishing will begin 
rove, approaching its winter good fishing season at 1.5 
Striped marlin will be in its good fishing period at 0.2 





East Pacific 


, the second and third fishing grounds (20° N, 
0° S, latitude, east of 150° W, longitude): Of the area 






le will yield poor yellowfin fishing at 0.9 ton. Big-eyec tuna 
l have its good season but conditions are somewhat differ- 
north and the south of 5° N, latitude at 5. 1 tons for 
rth and 4,4 tons for waters between 3°~-5° N, latitude or 
in the area south of the equator, yellowfin fish- 
areas, the equator~2° S, latitude and 5°-10° S, lati- 
tude, will have either a good fishing period or will steadily 
improve at 3.6 tons for the equator-2° S, latitude and 1.8 tons 
for the area between 5° and 7° S, latitude. Also, 2.7 tons will 
be the catch rate for 7°-10° S, latitude and in the area, the 
ec or-10° S, latitude, they are expected to be caught with 
big-eyed tuna whose catch rate is thought to be 3-4 tons, 






maybe less. 


ing in two 





East Pacific, fourth fishing ground (10°~30° S, latitude, 
east of 1 50° W. longitude): Albacore catch around 22° §S, lati- 
tude will be low at 0.3-0.9 ton but like the fourth fishing 


ground in the Central Pacific, catch is expected to be higher 
n the south, 


Kk OK KK 


TWO TUNA MOTHERSHIPS RETURN 
FROM FIJI ISLANDS AREA: 

The Nojima Maru (8,503 tons), one of the 
tuna-fishing motherships operating in the 
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120°~150° E, longitude, the belt between 3°-10° N, lati~ 
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Fiji Islands area, returned to its Japanese 
base on September 8. 


This mothership and its fleet of vessels 
started fishing late in May and attained its 
catch quota of 5,466 metric tons 15 days ear- 
lier than expected due to unexpectedly good 
catches of yellowfin tuna. She returned to 
Japan with about 3,500 tons of the total catch, 
the balance having been shipped to Japan via 
carrier vessel. Included in the catch by the 
Nojima Maru's fleet were 1,400 tons of alba- 
core and 1,285 tons of yellowfin tuna. The 
yellowfin tuna averaged close to 49 pounds 
per fish as compared with an average of 38 
pounds per fish last year. One-third of the 
entire catch is to be exported. 





A second tuna-fishing mothership, the No. 

Tenyo Maru, arrived back in Tokyo on 
Sonar is 15 from a trip to the same Pacific 
area. Her fleet's catch amounted to 6,426 
tons, including 2,395 tons of albacore and 
2,364 tons of yellowfin tuna. The No. 3 Tenyo 
Maru was replaced on the Fiji Islands fishing 
grounds with the Koyo Maru on August 3. 


Unusually good fishing was reported a- 
round mid-August 1960 by these Japanese 
mothership-type tuna long-line fleets fishing 
off the Fiji Islands in the South Pacific this 
season. 


The Koyo Maru expected to operate until 
mid-November 1960, and produce 2,200 met- 
ric tons of frozen whole tuna and 2,400 tons 
of fillets, of which 1,700 tons was to be ex- 
ported to the United States. (Fisheries Eco- 
nomic News, August 20; other Japanese news - 
papers of September 13- 15, 1960.) 


* 3 


* 


* *K * 


SEPTEMBER FORECAST ISSUED FOR 
TUNA FISHING IN INDIAN OCEAN: 

The Kanagawa Prefecture Fisheries Ex- 
perimental Station early in August released 
forecasts on Indian Ocean tuna fishing in 
September 1960 as follows (tonnage indicates 
catch per 1,800 hooks): 





Eastern Indian Ocean (east of 100° E. 
longitude): Yellowfin fishing in the Banda 
and Flores Seas will be poor with 0.3 ton. 
In adjacent waters of the Small Sunda Islands 
and around northwest shores of Australia, 
fishing will remain at 1.2 tons in the former 
and 1.5 tons in the latter. 
ing is expected to be good in the north of 23° 





Big- eyed tuna fish- 
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Japan (Contd.): shifting east southeastward. Fishing was good 
around 95°-98° E, longitude, 4°-5° S, latitude, 
The fishing ground around Madagascar at 50°- 
54° E. longitude, 26°-28° S. latitude shifted 
westward, and although catch decreased some- 
what, fishing was rather stabilized. About 12 
vessels were still operating in the area. The 
size of the albacore was about 40-51 pounds 
each, smaller than those caught farther south, 
(Fisheries Economic News, August 26, 1960.) 


S. latitude at 2 tons. Good albacore fishing 
period is expected west of 110° E. longitude 
between 20°-30° §S, latitude and 109-13° S, 
latitude with increased catches of 1.3 tons 
over August. Indian Ocean tuna will appear 
from Timor Island to 20° S, latitude, 105° E. 
longitude and catch will increase suddenly to 
2.2-3 tons. 





North Indian Ocean (north of 5° N. lati- * 
tude): Poor fishing for yellowfin and big- 
eyed tuna in the Bay of Bengal with 0.7 ton 
for yellowfin and 0.5 tons for big-eyed tuna. 
Also, poor yellowfin season is expected in 
the Arabian Sea with 0.7 tons, but big-eyed 
tuna fishing will be good with 3.6 tons per- 
haps. 


* * * 


CANNED SALMON SALES AND 
MARKET PROSPECTS THIS YEAR: 

The Japanese Canned Salmon Joint Sales 
Company towards the latter part of August 
prepared to sell this year's pack of canned 
salmon for export. The amount available for 
export is expected to be about 40 percent less 
than last year. A 5 to 8 percent increase in 
price is expected to follow and the sales com- 
pany expected a meeting of its directors to 
set the new prices for this season's pack. 





Central Indian Ocean (5° N. latitude-10° 
S. latitude, west of 100° E. longitude): Yel- 
lowfin fishing will be generally poor with 
1.6 tons in the eastern region and 2.7 tons in 
the western part. Big-eyed tuna are expected 
to be caught in the entire sea area mixed with 
other species at rate of 1.5 tons. 





The sales company would like to raise the 
| price for export by 10 percent (the same as 
| for domestic sales). But reports state that 
| in Britain, canned salmon stocks are in ex- 
cess of demand and export sales to that coun- 


South Indian Ocean (south of 10° S. latitude, 
west of 100° E. longitude): Albacore season 








will be good in the sea area between 229-309 
S. latitude in the east of 52° E, longitude with 
1.5 tons in the eastern area and 2.4 tons in 
the western part. Also, yellowfin will be 
mixed with other species in that area atrate 
of 0.8 ton. 


TUNA FISHING IN INDIAN OCEAN: 
Tokai University's Fisheries Research In- 
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| 
| 
| 
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try are not expected to be handled as readily 
as domestic sales in Japan. 


Pack receipts for sale by the sales com- 
pany for 1960 are estimated to be some 


1,300,000 cases ( 


’ 


half-pound cans, 96 cans to 


a case)--a decrease of about 1, 000, 000 cases 
from last year's receipts. 





; 


Fiscal Year April 1959- March 1960 


Japanese Canned Salmon Joint Sales Company Sales, 



































| Carried Over | C d 
stitute reported as of mid-August 1960 onfish- | ; [ested Over a 
ing conditions inthe Indian Ocean as follows: | toduct | Fiscal Year | Company | Cmtacted | Remainder | 
, : ; : ; | During Year 

Generally speaking, fishing inthe middle |[ }[...... (Cases of 48 Half-Pound Cans). ..... 
and western Indian Ocean was somewhat in- Red . 4, 350 584, 900 $89,250 ° | 

ti d th ay age resins eal Silver . 3,900 115,590 118,590 0 
act lve and t ere were only 20 vessels oper Pink .. 108,550 1, 388, 000 1, 420, 850 75,700 
ating. Yellowfin fishing in Sumatra waters Chum . 18, 450 156, 450 174, 900 
was showing a tendency to decline. Com- LTidbits . 2,400 69,950 $6,550 5.800 

J Total . 136,750 2,314, 890 | 2,370, 140 81, 500 
however, was re- 


paratively good fishing, 
ported around 4°-5° S, latitude, 95°-98° E, 
longitude. Yellowfin and big-eyed tuna fish- 
ing was being started on the south side of 
the Sunda Islands. Albacore fishing con- 
tinued good east of Madagascar, averaging 
3.8 metric tons a day. 


Principal fishing grounds for yellowfin, 
big-eyed, and albacore around Sumatra were 





The sales company has compiled data on 
its sales in the fiscal year April 1959- 


March 1960 (see table). 


Of the 75,700 cases 


of pinks not contracted for as of March 31, 
1,000 cases are fancy (96 cans of No. 2's); 
38,000 cases are standard grade (96 cans of 
No. 2), 600 cases of 48 cans of No. 4's; 
38,500 cases of 96 cans of No. 3 standard; 
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Japan (Contd.): 


and 17,00 cases (96 cans of No. 3) in tomato 
sauce. (The Hokkai Suisan, May 23, 1960; 
Fisheries Economic News, August 23, 1960.) 
Note: Can sizes are somewhat different from United States 
4e--No. 2 cans are half-pound cans and No. 4 cans are 


cans. 














CANNED SALMON EXPORT PRICES: 
~ The Japanese Canned Salmon Sales Com- 
pany announced early in September, this 
year's export prices for a case of 96 No. 2 
ans of canned salmon--$1.30 a case higher 







































Japanese Canned Salmon Export Prices (f.0.b.), 1960 
Type | Cans/ | For United States, Canada, Europe 
L + ~ __| Case New Price Old Price 
ie Pes Sur eee (US$/Case).. 2.2. 
Red, n 96 } 42.10 | 40.80 
Red, n | 96 | 28.15 27.05 
ily ca 96 32.70 31.40 
Silve oo oe ie | 20,70 
Pink n 96 | 20.80 19,80 
k n 48 | 10.50 10.00 
Pink g 96 | 12.50 10.00 
iPink “ee ee ie 17,00 
hur 96 | 18. 30 | 17.30 
Chur | 96 | 11.50 11.00 
Chum, # | 48 | 16.50 | 16.00 
Note umbers are not the same as used in United States. 
Ne ion of equivalent U. S. number of net contents 











red and silver salmon and $1.00 higher 
n pink and chum salmon. (Suisan Tsushin, 
September 13, 1960.) 





SALMON MOTHERSHIP FLEETS TO 
FISH BOTTOMFISH IN BERING SEA; 
Japanese companies are planning to send 
. of the salmon mothership fleets to the 
Bering Sea and North Pacific to fish for flat- 
fis nd bottomfish now that the salmon fish- 
eason is ended. 








To the Bering Sea: Ekjin Maru mother- 

p with 12 trawlers for a production target 
(20 metric tons; pute ajima Maru with 6 

wler rs, ta rget 5,600 tons; Kyokuzan Maru 








awlers " lnpaieatsen target 4,800 tons. 


Sea areas west of Kamchatka Peninsula: 
Kashima Maru mothership with 10 catchers, 


st 6,500 tons; Chiyoo Maru, target 5, 900 
tons; Ohtus Maru, production goal of 5,000 








The total production of the 6 fleets will 
amount to 32,520 tons. 


Adding frozen prod- 
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Japanese trawler Kinyo Maru with deckload of flatfish caught 
in July 1960 in North Pacific. 





ucts produced by four other trawling factory- 
ships operating in the North Pacific, total 
production is expected to exceed 40,000 tons 
this year. (Suisan Tsushin, August 23, 1960.) 





AQUICULTURAL PRODUCTION UP 
FOR 1959/60 FISCAL YEAR: 

On July 25, 1960, the Japanese Statistics 
and Survey Section of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry published data on cul- 
tured pearl, laver, oyster, and other aquicul- 
ture production for the Japanese fiscal year 
April 1959-March 1960, There was a produc- 
tion of 54 metric tons of pearls, 24,000 tons 
of oysters (meats), and 2,290 million sheets 
of dried laver or seaweed--increases of 11 
percent, 22 percent, and 9 percent, respec- 
tively, over the preceding fiscal year. These 
figures, which are the highest in history, 
show how aquiculture is taking the spotlight 
in the Japanese coastal fisheries. 





Cultured Pearls: There were 5,548 pro- 
ducers of cultured pearls, an increase of 9 
percent over the previous year. The number 
of enterprises raising oysters for pearl cul- 
ture increased, but there was a declining 
trend in the number engaged both in raising 
the host oysters and culturing pearls. There 
was a decrease in the number of small oper- 
ators with from one to 14 rafts, but increases 
among medium-size enterprises with 15 or 
more rafts, and large operators with 100 or 
more rafts. This tendency appeared strong 
in Mie, Kochi, and Nagasaki prefectures. 
The total quantity of pearls landed was 53.6 
metric tons. Production of small pearls de- 
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clined while that of medium and large pearls 
rose (46 percent of the production was small 
pearls, 41 percent medium, and 13 percent 
large). 


Oysters: There were 8,009 producers of 
oysters, a drop of 469 from the preceding, 
year. This drop was due to producers in 
Iwate and Miyagi prefectures switching to 
laver growing. Production of shucked meats 
was 24,000 metric tons, an increase of 4,000 
tons. Production has been rising smoothly 
for the past 5 years. There were increases 
in all of the principal producing prefectures 
of Iwate, Miyagi, Saga, and Hiroshima, with 
a particularly large increase in Hiroshima. 


Laver: There were 63,700 producers of 
laver, an increase of about 2,000 over the 
preceding year. Production was 2,290 mil- 
lion sheets of the dried seaweed, an increase 
of about 10 percent. Production dropped 
about 30 percent in the Northeast and in 
Tokyo Bay, and increased at about the same 
rate in Ise and Mikawa Bays. The Ariake 
Sea had an increase of 114 percent. Produc- 
tion increases by types were 4.7 percent for 
purple laver, 11 percent for mixed, and 35 
percent for green laver. 





Prices: Compared with the preceding 
fiscal year, pearl prices were up over-all 
by 19 percent. Purple laver prices were up 
12 percent and green laver prices were up 
by 35 percent, but the prices of mixed laver 
were down by 15 percent. (The Suisan Keizai, 
July 26, 1960.) 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 
FISHERIES, 1959: 

The Economic Base in 1959: In 1959, the 
Japanese economy recovered from the stag- 
nation of the preceding year and showed a 
growth rate for which there are few prece- 
dents in the world, producing the so-called 
"Sun Goddess Boom,'"' The step-up in pro- 
ductive activity brought an increase in in- 
vestments and in employment; an improve- 
ment in the conditions of employment; an in- 
crease in the earnings of workers, Earn- 
ings rose to a high level both in the cities 
and in the farming communities. There was 
also an increase in consumer expenditures. 
In fishery activities, too, investment flour- 
ished, and the expansion of production 
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reached a new high. Processing activities 
to meet the new demand for fishery products 
because of changes in the nation's food habits 
were further expanded by the large fishing 
companies, and production and consumption 
of fishery products were generally active. 





Fig. 1 - Japanese fish-meal factoryship Renshin Maru operating 
in Bering Sea, July 1960. Uses bottomfish caught by its fleet 
of 27 trawlers. 





Fishery Production: No basic solution was 
found to conditions on international fishing 
grounds, but basic fishery production in1959 
was 5.88 million metric tons, the highest in 
history and 7 percent above the previous year, 
This was due to increases in the catches of 
such important species of the offshore and 
high-seas fisheries as mackerel scad, mack- 
erel, squid, saury, and tunas. 





Investment Trends: The increase in pro- 
duction was assisted by fishing conditions and 
other favorable natural factors, but there was 
much help from the rapid modernization in 
recent years of the means of production and 
unceasing technical improvement. Investment 
in such sectors continued active during the 
year. In particular, in the case of fishing ves- 
sels over 15 meters (49 feet) in length, re- 
placement with steel vessels, building of larg- 
er vessels, and installation of better equip- 
ment brought a further improvement in gen- 
eral quality. In smaller boats also, there was 
an advance in investment connected with in- 
stallation of motor power, conversion to Die- 
sel engines, etc., and the same was true for 
technical developments in the field of aquicul- 





| ture. The large fishing companies continued 


to diversify their investments by strengthen- 
ing their activities ashore. 


Fisheries Financing: With the general 
improvement in economic conditions, there 
was a gradual relaxation of the tight money 
situation which prevailed the preceding year, 
and on the whole there was an increase in 
loans by financing agencies in response to 
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Japan (Contd.): 


the increased demand for capital. In the fish- 
ing industry, new loans for facilities were 14 
percent above the preceding year. The a- 
mount of increase of loans of short-term op- 
erating capital showed a tendency to decline 
as compared with the preceding year, but it 
can probably be said that there were no signs 
of a shortage of money. There was a par- 
ticularly outstanding increase in the securing 
of capital by the bigfishing companies through 
the issuance of industrial bonds. 
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Exports of Fishery Products: Supported 





by world economic recovery, Japan's interna- 


tional trade in 1959 showed a marked expan- 
sion. The rate of increase of Japan's export 
trade in fishery products, which had been 33 
percent in 1958, dropped sharply to only 5.4 
percent. This was due to a decline in canned 
products, which had shown a marked increase 
in 1958. Products of fishing countries other 
than Japan moved strongly into the world mar- 
ket in 1959, 


Economic Trends: In 1959 fisheries pro- 
duction increased, and prices, reflecting de- 








Fig. 2 - Japanese crab factory vessel Shinyo Mam operating in the North Pacific. Processes mostly frozen crab and fish. 


Domestic Demand for Fishery Products: 
Prosperity and the bumper rice crop were 

flected in an increase in earnings, which 
brought improvements in the living standard 
f the people. Along with this came advances 

the modernization and rationalization of 
the people's food habits. Demand for fishery 
products tended to move in the direction of 
fresh fish, processed fish of good quality, 
high-class items, and products easy to pre- 
pare for the table. But from the point of 

ew of family income and expenditures, 

ere was a tendency toward a stagnation of 
srowth in both the amount of expenditure for 
fishery products and in the quantity of such 
products consumed (or purchased). 








Movements of Fish Prices: Althoughpro- 
luction in 1958 was up by 2 percent over the 
preceding year, the over-all average price 

the producing areas fell by 9 percent. In 
1959, although production rose by 7 percent, 
the decline in prices was only 2 percent, so 
t can be said that they held fairly steady. 
Wholesale prices (Tokyo) rose on the aver- 
age by 3 percent, and prices to the consumer 
in cities and rural communities were above 
those of 1958, 











mand, were fairly firm, Materials used by 
the fishing industry showed almost no in- 
creases in price, except for some rise in the 
price of fuel oil, and the supply of those ma- 
terials was smooth, so that in general the 
conditions of operation in the fishing indus- 
try were favorable. However, this conclu- 
sion cannot be equally applied to an industry 
which includes various segments. In the 
coastal fisheries, some segments of aquicul- 
ture showed a tendency toward stability in 
1959, and fishermen using small vessels in- 
creased their over-all income, if income 

| from activities other than fishing is added. 
The income of medium and small fishery 
enterprises operating offshore and in distant 
waters tended to increase with the increase 
in production, but from the increased rate of 
seasonal participation in diversified fishing 
activity, it can probably be said that this 
segment experienced an intensification of 
competition in production. The large fishing 
companies strengthened their operating bases 
through diversification and had good earning 


prospects. (Japanese Fisheries Agenc 
Weekly Report, vol. 11, no. 22, July is. 1960.) 
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OFFERS OF CANNED SARDINES 
SUSPENDED DUE TO SHORT PACK: 

The Japanese Canned Fish and Shellfish 
Sales Company notified the exporters towards 
the latter part of August 1960 that it sus- 
pended sales of canned sardines because 
stocks were exhausted. The pack of canned 
sardines had been light--only 372,000 cases 
had been received from the packers and 
stocks on hand had been reduced to almost 
zero. No hope was held out for improved 
sardine fishing in the Sanin area during Au- 
gust, but an improvement was expected in 
mid-September. The sardines received were 
sold to the Philippines and African countries. 
(Suisan Tsushin, August 19, 1960.) 








INTEREST RATE CUT ON FISHING 
VESSEL FINANCING: 

The Agriculture and Fisheries Public 
Fund has been asking the Japanese Ministry 
of Finance for approval of the decrease in 
interest rates for small vessels as envisaged 
in its directive for the promotion of modern- 
ization in the coastal fisheries. The approv- 
al of the Banking Bureau had been secured 
as of July 1960, and the Accounting Bureau 
was expected to give its approval. 





Involved are loans for 1,898 vessels (to- 
taling 6,760 tons gross) from a budget of 
613 million yen (US$1.7 million) on terms of 
6.5 percent interest, with a maximum of 10 
years for repayment and 2 years for defer- 
ral, with financing of up to 80 percent of the 
cost of the vessel. 


The financing plans are for 1,760 boats 
of less than 5 tons gross at 100,000 yen 
(about $278) per ton for a total of 431 mil- 
lion yen ($1.2 million); 83 vessels of 5 to 
10 gross tons at 150,000 yen ($477) per ton 
for a total of 79 million yen (219,000); and 
55 vessels of over 10 gross tons at 180,000 
yen ($500) per ton for a total of 130 million 
yen ($361,000), In the case of boats under 
5 gross tons, emphasis will be on construc- 
ting replacements for over-age vessels and 
improving vessel efficiency. (The Suisan 
Keizai, July 26, 1960.) 


LAUNCH LARGE STERN-TYPE TRAWLER: 

The Amagi Maru (2,250 tons), stern-type 
trawler of a large Japanese fishing company 
was turned over to its owner at a shipyard 
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in Hirtbshima. The vessel is 78.1 meters 
(256.2 feet) long, 13.5 meters (44.3 feet) wide, 
equipped with a Diesel engine developing 
2,400 hp. and has a capacity for 214.5 metric 


| tons of frozen fish, in addition to many im- 


proved facilities. The vessel, Japan's larg- 
est trawler of this type, was expected to sail 


| in early October for fishing grounds around 
| Australia and New Zealand. 


(Japanese News- 
| papers, September 12, 1960.) 
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SALMON SHARK RESEARCH FLEET 

| IN NORTH PACIFIC; 

The Japanese salmon shark research fleet 
consisting of 2 long-line and 4 drift-net ves- 
| sels operating around the Aleutian Islands in 
the North Pacific, reported around mid-Au- 
gust that it had captured 833 salmon sharks, 
Upon examination, 236 sharks, or about 30 per- 
cent of the total catch, were found to have 
eaten salmon. According to a technician of 

| the Hokkaido Fisheries Research Institute, 
some of the shark had eaten 7 or 8 salmon, 





The purpose of the investigation is to ac- 
| quire data for the Japanese side in negotia- 
| tions with the Soviet Union for next year's 
fishery talks. (Fisheries Economic News, 
August 25, 1960.) 





FROZEN SHRIMP IMPORTED 

FROM COMMUNIST CHINA: 

A large Japanese fishing company has im- 
| ported 15 metric tons of frozen taisho shrimp 
| (Penaeus orientalis) from Communist China, 
| 
| 








and expected to put them on sale at the Tokyo 
fish market in August 1960. This is the first 
import of Communist China shrimp this year, 
| On August 8, it was expected that 300 boxes 
(each containing 25 pounds) would be received 
| at Tokyo from Shimonoseki, and further ship- 
ments were expected to follow. The price 
had not been set, but the importing company's 
Shimonoseki office was thinking of selling at 
700-750 yenper kilogram (88.2 to 94,5 U.S. 
cents a lb.). It was also reported that dealers 
in the Tokyo market will be handling frozen 
shrimp imported from Communist China by 
two other large Japanese fishing companies. 
(The Suisan Keizai, July 26, 1960.) 
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SOVIET FISHERIES MISSION INSPECTS 
FISHERIES FACILITIES: 

An eight-member Soviet fishery mission 
arrived in Japan on September 6, 1960, aboard 
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the Soviet ship Yakutia. The mission is 
visiting Japan in accordance with the terms 
of the Japan-U.S.S.R. Fisheries Agreement 
and was scheduled to inspect Japanese fish- 
ery facilities in Hokkaido for a period of a- 
bout one month. 


On his arrival, the head of the mission 
stated to the Japanese press that there: was 
need for both Japan and Russia to take strong 
measures for controlling salmon fishing op- 
erations. In a separate press interview, he 
added that the Soviet Union had reduced their 
operations in accordance with the limitations 
set by the two countries as the result oftheir 
annual negotiations. He held out hope to the 
Japanese that the maximum fishing catch 
could be raised.at a later date if research 
and investigation work should prove that 
salmon resources are increasing. He said, 
however, that in the meantime measures for 
the conservation of resources and the main- 
tenance of good spawning conditions would 
have to be strictly observed if salmon fish- 
ing over the long run is to be assured. (U.S. 
Embassy in Tokyo, September 9, 1960.) 





Libya 


TUNA FISHERY TRENDS, 
SECOND QUARTER 1960: 

In Tripolitania the tuna-fishing season 
this year began under very inauspicious cir- 
cumstances. By mid-April only six compa- 
nies were able to resume operations. ''Tech- 
nical difficulties’ (e.g., labor shortages or 
financial difficulties) prevented five other 
companies from operating this season. Dur- 
ing the late April-to-early-June period, the 
companies operated off the western Tripoli- 
tania coast. Local sources described the 
tuna catch as satisfactory. After mid-June 
the fishing was concentrated off the eastern 
Shores of the Province where the catch was 
better than average as of the end of July. 
(United States Embassy, Tripoli, July 30, 
1960.) 
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Mexico 


EXPORT DUTIES INCREASED 
ON SHRIMP AND CRABS: 








Effective August 21, 1960 (Diario Oficial, 
August 20, 1960) by changes in official 
prices, upon which ad valorem duties are 
based, Mexico increased export duties on 
shrimp and "walking'' crabs and reduced ex- 
port duties on live turtles. On fresh or iced 
shrimp duty increases amount to about 1.89 
U. S. cents a pound for shrimp originating 
in the Gulf of Mexico and about 1.73 cents a 
pound for shrimp from the Pacific. Duty in- 
creases on frozen shrimp amount to about 
one-third of a cent a pound on shrimp coming 
from the Gulf of Mexico and Salina Cruz, 
Oaxaca, and Santa Rosalia, Baja California, 
and about three-tenths of a cent a pound on 
shrimp originating in other regions. 





The new export duty rates on fresh or 
iced shrimp are about 13.439 U. S. cents a 
pound for shrimp from the Gulf of Mexico 
and 13.069 cents a pound for those from the 
Pacific. On frozen shrimp the new duty rates 
are 2.510 U. S. cents a pound for frozen 
shrimp from the Gulf of Mexico and Salina 
Cruz, Oaxaca, and Santa Rosalia, Baja Cali- 
fornia, and 2,443 cents a pound for frozen 
shrimp originating elsewhere. Official prices 
were increased from 1,223 and 1,250 pesos 
per 100 net kilos to 1,410 and 1,450 pesos, 
respectively. The higher prices pertain to 
shrimp originating in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Duty rates, per 100 net kilos, are 0.30 pesos 
specific plus 25 percent ad valorem for fresh 
or iced shrimp and 2.50 pesos specific plus 
4.5 percent ad valorem for frozen shrimp. 
The ad valorem duty is based on the official 
price. In addition to the export duties there 
is a 2-percent municipal tax placed on the 
amount of the export tax. 


Most of Mexico's exports are frozen 
shrimp. According to official statistics, 
Mexico in 1959 exported only 16,400 pounds 
of fresh or iced shrimp whereas 65.5 million 
pounds of frozen shrimp were exported dur- 
ing the same year. 


The official price for fresh, iced, or frozen 
Moro crabs (Menippe mercenaria) and other 
"'walking’' crabs was increased from 4,00 
pesos to 6.80 pesos a gross kilo. This in- 
volves a duty increase from about 1.48 U. S. 
cents (old rate) to about 2.52 U. S. cents per 
gross pound, There was no change in duty 
on swimming crabs. According to official 
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statistics, there were no exports of either 
Moro or other '"walking’' crabs during 1959. 


The official price on live marine turtles, 
other than tortoise-shell turtles, was re- 
duced from 2.80 to 2.00 pesos a gross kilo. 
Export duties, as a consequence, dropped 
from about 1.04 to about 0.74 U. S. cents a 
gross pound. Mexican exports of live turtles 
in 1959 were 167,600 pounds. 


It is not expected that the duty changes re- 
ported here will have any appreciable effect 
on Mexican exports of the items mentioned. 
(United States Embassy, Mexico City, Au- 
gust 23, 1960.) 





Morocco 


FISH MEAL AND OIL INDUSTRY: 


In 1959 Morocco produced 17,714 metric tons of fish 
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at Agadir and Safi. There seems to be no production of 
fish meal as fertilizer, 


In each port of Morocco, the official CARPI Agency 
(Comptoir d’Agreage et de Repartition du Poisson Industriel) 




















takes care of the distribution of landed fish, taking into ac- 
count the quality and the needs of local consumption and in- 






























































meal, 4,694 tons of fish oil, and 115 tons of other fishery dustry. Thus, the price of fish destined for byproducts is 
byproducts, These products are manufactured primarily fixed, At present, manufacturers consider that the prices 
Moroccan Fish Meal and Fish Body Oil Exports, 1958-59 
Product 1959 1958 
and 
Country of Destination Quantity Value Quantity Value 
1,000 | 1,000 
Metric Moroccan: | Metric Moroccan 
Tons Francs _ Us$ Tons Francs Us$ 
| | | 
Fish Meal: 
0 Se 8,113 473,679 | 936,084 | 12,362 | 795,537 | 1,572,140 
West Germany ...... aa 2,942 172,562 | 341,017 | 1,913 | 93,19 | 184,094] 
eee enccvce ° 1,048 56,363 111,385 288 14,172 | 28,007 | 
RSE A a 100 6,206 12,264 | - - - 
Se i 298 17,237 | 34,064 | 200 10,263 | 20,282 | 
MeMNTIORES. occ cccccccse 212 15,539 30,708 | - - | - 
Czechoslovakia eoececce 1,011 58,623 115,851 | 667 40,451 79,939 
East Germany .....2e000- 300 18,876 37,303 | - - - 
Ts crc zeecesees - - - 397 | 24,302 | 48,026 | 
Bret, Tere, Asin. . oc cc ces 99 6,455 12,756 | - - - 
United States......... 200 12,110 23,932 | 196 47,012 92,905 
| West Africa ..seccccccece - 30 59 - - - 
Madagascat......eeeeeeee| 130 9,646 | 19,062 | 25 1,641 3,243 
RD cnccesovecees 2 287 567 - 34 67 
Total Meal ....eeccee0| 14,515 847,613 |1,675,052 | 16,648 1,026,532 2,028,633 
FRANB eccccccccccccoce, 9,000 197,518 390,335 1l/ 1/ LV 
West Germany ..seseceees 463 23,941 41,312 1/ 1/ i 
Netherlands, ....eseecees 283 15,260 30,157 1/ Y/ i/ 
NOFWAY. cccccccsccccces 100 6,807 13,452 1/ 1/ 1/ 
TotalOi .nsccccccee-| 3,031 243,526 481,256 1/ 1 1 
1/Not available. 
Note: Values converted at rate of one Moroccan franc equals US$0.0019762 (506 Moroccan francs equal US$1.00). 
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paid for raw material are too high, as they do not permit 
any fair competition on foreign markets, 


At Safi, the price of fish (chiefly sardines) destined 
for byproducts was fixed at 8 francs a kilo (US$14.60 a 
short ton), which including taxes, disembarkment, and 
transportation costs, amounts to 9.97 French francs a 
kilo (US$18.00 a ton) of fish brought to the plant. 


Manufacturers also use waste fish from canneries or 
treezing plants. In that case, the price is lower, as it is 
fixed at the end of the fishing year and usually reaches 
an average of 7 francs a kilo (US$12.60 a ton). 


Fish meal and oil prices are essentially changeable and 
depend on the prices offered on foreign markets. Each 
plant fixes, considering its own cost price, its possibilities 
of production and exports, according to those foreign 
prices, Prices were sharply declining the latter part of 
July 1960 and were: 

At Hamburg: 

From Peru: 43 and 40 French francs a kilo (US$78 
and $72 a short ton) f.o.b. Peruvian port 
(65 percent protein), These prices are 
considered by Peruvian exporters as be~ 
low their cost price, 


From Norway: Herring 79-80 francs a kilo (US$144-146 
a short ton), c.i.f, Marseilles, 

From France: 58 francs a kilo ($106 a short ton), 

railway station La Rochelle, 


At France: 
From Peru: 58 francs a kilo (US$106 a short ton), 
from railway station of Nantes. 
From Morocco: 62 francs a kilo (US$112 a short ton), 


from railway station of Nantes, 


Moroccan manufacturers consider that the above 
prices do not cover their present cost prices, 

Fish oil is sold at different prices depending on the 
lality. Prices in July 1960 ranged from 64 francs a 
(5.8 U. S, cents a pound) for crude fish oils to 99 
s a kilo (9 U. S. cents a pound) for refined, deodor- 
oils, c.i.f. French ports. (United States Embassy, 
, June 27, 1960.) 

Not Jnless otherwise indicated, values converted at rate of one French franc 
equals US$0.002 (490.60 francs equal US$1.00) 













Netherlands 


WHALE-OIL TANKER SOLD 
TO JAPANESE: 

The Netherlands whaling company and a 
Japanese whaling firm have signed a con- 
tract concerning the sale of the Dutch 10,725- 
ton whale-oil tanker Bloemendael. Accord- 
ing to the Netherlands Whaling Company, the 
contract price was £420,000 (US$1,176,000) 
delivered at Yokohama. The contract is sub- 
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ject to approval by the Japanese Government. 





The Japanese firm has reportedly pur- 
chased the ship in order to prepare for whal- 
ing operations in the Central and North Pa- 
cific. 


The Netherlands Government will benefit 
from the sale, since the contract between the 
Government and the Netherlands whaling com- 
pany stipulates that the Government will re- 
ceive any amount in excess of the presently- 
determined book value based on allowances 
for depreciation. The tanker, built in 1931 
(at which time it was the William Barendsz), 
originally was used as a factoryship. (United 
States Consulate in Amsterdam, August 31, 


1960.) 
CoO: 





Norway 


FROZEN FISH EXPORT TRENDS: 

The Norwegian frozen fish organization, 
whose brand of frozen fish has found wide 
acceptance in the United States, recently 
joined forces with an 80-year-old Dutch food 
packing firm for d* ‘ribution of Norwegian 
frozen fish in the ..2therlands and other Bene- 
lux countries. But Norwegian frozen fishery 
products have been sold in the Netherlands 
for some ten years through a subsidiary whose 
name now will be changed to reflect owner- 
ship by the Norwegian organization and the 
Netherlands firm, 





The Norwegian frozen fish organization, 
whose gross sales in the fiscal year that 
ended June 30, 1960, rose Kr. 20 million 
(US$2.8 million) to reach about Kr. 90 mil- 
lion ($12.6 million), hopes to export 1,000 
metric tons to Great Britain this year. In 
cooperation with a British refrigerator manu- 
facturer, a nationwide advertising campaign 
was expected to be launched in October. 


Norway's second largest exporter of fro- 
zen fish fillets has had a record supply of 
raw material this year. In the first half of 
1960, the firm's plant at Hammerfest, North 
Norway, received 12,000 tons of fish, as 
against 7,000 tons in the same period of the 
preceding year, and a total of 13,000 tons in 
the entire year of 1959. Meanwhile, plans 
are proceeding to double the firm's present 
annual production of 6,000 tons of frozen fil- 
lets. (News of Norway, September 8, 1960.) 





* OK OK OK 
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NATIONAL FISHERIES FAIR 1960: 

The National Fisheries Fair 1960, largest 
in Norway's history, was held in the west 
coast port of Bergen, August 25-September 





11, under auspices of Norwegian Trade Fairs. 


The event was opened by King Olav, who also 
formally dedicated the new 10-story Oceano- 
graphic Research Institute. This was built 
by the Fisheries Directorate at a cost of 

Kr. 5.5 million (US$770,000). At the same 
time, the adjoining Bergen Aquarium 

was opened for public inspection. Biggest 
and most modern aquarium in Europe, the 
Kr. 3.5 million (US$490,000) structure was 
financed exclusively by local contributions. 


The Fair graphically illustrated the rapid 
strides made by Norway's fishing industry 
in recent years. Seafood products, modern 
fishing gear, motors, vessels, navigational 
aids, and other electronic instruments, were 
shown at 218 stands. Among the 200 exhibi- 
tors were 40 firms from Great Britain, U- 
nited States, Denmark, Sweden, France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands. 


In connection with the sales fair, sponsors 
organized a series of trade meetings. There 
were separate sections for boat building ma- 
chinery, boat equipment, technical aids, fish- 
ing gear, fish processing, canning, filleting, 
and freezing, exports and imports, as well as 
equipment for sports fishing. Other sections 
were devoted to activities of the Norwegian 
Sea Rescue Society, insurance, economic 
conditions of Norway's fishermen and fishing 
industry, social benefits, the Fishery Bank, 
and fishery inspection. Research experi- 
mentation, and administration of the Fisher- 
ies Directorate were also emphasized. 


Exposition buildings had a total floor 
space of some 75,000 square feet. The 
14,000 square foot general section offered 
numerous attractions, including a giant re- 
lief map of Norway with magnetized fishing 
vessels that could be directed to the main 
coastal fishing grounds. Color movies, 
showing fishermen in action, were shown 
several times each day, while experts dem- 
onstrated ways of preparing and cooking fish 
and other sea products.’ 


A major attraction is the Bergen Aquari- 
um. The public part of the aquarium com- 
prises one general and one special section, 
located on separate levels. The former pre- 
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sents a vast variety of mixed fish and other 
sea creatures in nine glass tanks lining acir- 
cular room, The 19x22 foot tanks have wide- 
angle side walls, thus giving the impression 
of a single, undivided aquarium. The special 
section, also comprising a series of glass 
tanks, is designed to demonstrate three 
themes-~-the development of species, speciali- 
zation to meet changing environments, and 
habits of individual fish species. 


Closed to the public is a huge circular 
tank below the aquarium levels. When finished 
in another year, this will give researchers an 
opportunity to study the actions of ocean cur- 
rents and their effect upon fish behavior. The 
10-foot wide tank forms the outer ring of a 
circular research laboratory, over 50 feet in 
diameter, with a glass-walled observation 
room for researchers in the center. 


Ten feet deep, the tank is divided into 10 
compartments, each separated from the ob- 
servation room by two windows, and each 
capable of being closed off from the rest. By 
varying the density of water fed into the tank, 
Norwegian scientists will seek to create dif- 
ferent layers of current in various compart- 
ments. Thus, they hope to throw new light on 
the interaction of ocean currents and, also, 
how fish are affected by changes in currents, 





temperatures, and salinity. 


The Bergen Aquarium is connected with 
the Oceanographic Research Institute, located 
in a building of striking architecture. The 
Institute accommodates administration offices 
as well as a number of specialized research 
laboratories. The latter cover physical oce- 
anography, various fisheries--such as cod, 
herring, brisling, sardines, and mackerel-- 
plus plankton. A department for fish physi- 
ology and behavior is also projected. (News 
of Norway, September 1, 1960.) 


* KOK OK 


WEST AFRICAN EXPLORATORY 
FISHING EXPEDITION PLANNED: 

The Norwegian Directorate of Fisheries 
is actively engaged in assembling a fleet of 
10 fishing vessels to accompany the Directo- 
rate's research vessel Johan Hjort and the 
freezership Caribia on an exploratory fish- 
ing expedition to the West African coast this 
year. According to Fiskaren (August 3, 1960), 
a Norwegian fishery trade periodical, 19 fish- 
ing craft have expressed a desire to take part 
in the expedition. However, only 10 vessels 
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will be taken and they will be offered a guar- 
antee against loss up to 75,000 Kroner 
(US$10,500) per vessel for the months of Oc- 
tober, November, and December. 


The Directorate of Fisheries is interested 


in steel vessels with freezing equipment and 


nsulated cold-storage rooms which can hold 


the catch at 329 F, The vessels must have 


cod or pollock seines or long lines for tuna. 
specific vessel size has not been set, but 
it is thought that they should be about 100 feet 
n length. 


Pakistan 


MEAL AND OIL INDUSTRY: 
Pakistan’s fish~meal industry is passing through 
1 indeterminate stage due to the rapid decline in 
prices and a lack of suitable stocks of fresh 
and dried fish, 








Fish~meal production in 1959 was estimated at 

ng tons, Fish oil is produced on a very small 
cottage industries; production figures are not 
No fish oil was exported from Pakistan in 





Pakistan’s fish~meal industry consists of approxi-~ 
y six commercial plants concentrated on the 
ts of Karachi, Of these, only two are modern 
plants; the others employ the grinding proc= 
sun-dried fish as the raw material, Total 
ted capacity is approximately 130 tons per day. 
»vernment of Pakistan plans to approve the es~- 
ent of a fish~meal plant in East Pakistan and 
ant in West Pakistan at Gwadur. The West 
plant will have a 75-ton-per-day reduction 
and will also have fish~oil extraction facili- 
is expected that the plant will be in operation 
ril 1961. 













is estimated that the cost of production of fish 

in Pakistan is between Rs, 430 and Rs, 480 

1 to $102) per long ton for those factories which 
ir own fishing trawlers, Sardines used for 

purposes cost from Rs, 120 to Rs, 140 

5 to $30) per ton, while fish heads, fish waste, 

harks cost Rs, 60 (US$13) per ton. Fresh fish 

e two modern fish~meal plants is not avail- 

ie on a continuing basis, 










Present fish~meal prices of approximately 28 
inds sterling (US$79) 1/a long ton, cost and freight 
nental port, bring in no buyers, but prices lower 
a (US$70) bring in some buyers, mainly from 

any, Holland, and Ceylon. In 1959, Pakistan’s 
nh est date price to West Germany was 647 (US$132) 








There are no Government aids or special taxes for 

he benefit of Pakistan’s fish-meal and oil industry, 
But under the Export Bonus Scheme which came into 
operation in January 1959, Pakistan’s exporters of 
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certain commodities, including fish meal, can utilize 
a stated percentage of their foreign exchange earn- 
ings for the importation of some 219 commodities, 
Exporters of fish meal and oil are entitled to bonus 
vouchers up to 20 percent of the foreign exchange 
earnings. The Government of Pakistan has recently 
informed fish-meal exporters that the bonus entitle- 
ment has been raised from 20 to 40 percent. These 
bonus vouchers can be sold openly and at present are 
worth a premium of Rs, 120 (US$25) for the face value 
of Rs, 100 (US$21). The prospect of earning this pre- 
mium enables the Pakistani exporter to reduce his 
export prices, 





| Table 1 - Pakistan’s Fish Meal Exports, 1959 











Country of 

Destination Quantity Value 
Long Tons| Rupees | uss 
West Germany..... 1,524 661,211|139,846 
poner: Ra eegien 120 39,503) 8,355 
[United Kingdom ... 55 20,140| 4,260 
(Ceylon ets a ee 75 25,575| 5,409 
— 

| oa om arid a a 1,774 746,429|157,870 

















INote: Values converted at rate sa one rupee equals US$0.2115 (4.728 rupees 
equal US$1). 





Peru’s entry into the export market for fish meal 
(67 percent versus 47 percent for Pakistan) and an 
average export price of &28 (US$79) per metric ton, 
has adversely affected Pakistan’s export trade. The 
demand for Pakistan’s fish meal is now very slow. 
This, in turn, has resulted in lower production, now 
reported io be about 5-7 tons per day, One plant own- 
er has sold out because the fish~meal business is now 
nonprofitable, (United States Embassy, Karachi, Au- 
gust 19, 1960.) 
1/Values converted at rate of one pound sterling equals US$2.8094. 
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Panama 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY STUDIED 
BY FAO EXPERT: 

The Panamanian Government will receive 
preliminary recommendations from the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) to coun- 
teract a decline in its shrimp fishery. An ex- 
pert from the Government Institute for Fish- 
eries Research, Ymuiden, the Netherlands, 
under FAO auspices and at the request of the 
Panamanian Government, has been interpret- 
ing data on Panama's shrimp industry col- 
lected since 1954, when a previous FAO fish- 
ery expert set up a research laboratory in 
Panama City. The expert completed the study 
in mid-1960. 





The profits from shrimp fishing, which had 
in the beginning been good, had started to de- 
cline, so that in recent years the industry had 
economic difficulties. Analysis of the fishing 
intensity and shrimp resources has indicated 
that changes in the catches are due partly to 
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intensive fishing. Some Panamanian ships 
have already been forced to turn to shrimp 
fishing off other Latin American countries, 
the FAO expert's report points out. They 
often return to Panama to land the shrimp 
for processing, if the distance is not too 
great. 


In 1958, the shrimp fleet numbered just 
over 200 vessels. In June 1960 there were 
160 vessels left in the fleet, with 15 more 
vessels planning to leave the fleet to fish 
shrimp elsewhere than off Panama. 


Shrimp forms 25 percent of Panama's 
exports, and is second in importance only to 
bananas as an export product. Apart from 
a small amount of shrimp used for home 
consumption, the country annually catches 
and exports 8 million pounds of shrimp, 
valued at $6 million. Nearly all of the ex- 
ported shrimp goes to the United States. 


iil 
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Peru 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
SECOND QUARTER 1960: 


During the second quarter of 1960, the important fish- 
meal industry of Peru was confronted with a deepening cri- 
sis, brought on by overproduction, reduced world demand, 
and low prices, Attempts of the industry to find a way of 
limiting production through self-imposed quotas have been 
without success. It is generally believed that such attempts 
will not be successful, but that natural economic factors 
will eventually work to bring stability to the industry, 





Exports of fish meal were maintained at an unusually 
high rate for the first five months of the year, with a month- 
ly average of about 51,000 metric tons (data based on ship- 
ping documents). An extended tie-up of anchovy fishermen 
in April and May, poor fishing in the Callao area, and sea- 
sonally reduced fishing in the third quarter will probably 
result in a reduced rate of production during the remain- 
der of the year, Members of the trade consider that a 
realistic production figure for 1960 would be about 500,000 
tons. 


Exports of fishery products for the first 3 months of 
1960 increased by 157 percent as compared with the same 
period of 1959, but the increase in f.0.b. value was only 97 
percent, Fish meal exports increased 190 percent in quan- 
tity and 130 percent in value. Other fishery products ex- 
ports, which were larger in the first quarter of 1960 than in 
1959, included frozen skipjack tuna and shrimp, canned boni- 
to, fish oil, and whale oil. Since fish meal exports consti- 
tute between 85 and 90 percent of total fisheries industry 
exports by quantity (between 70 and 80 percent by value), 
there can be no doubt of the importance to the fisheries in- 





Peru's Principal Fishery Products Exports, First Quarter 1958-1960 





























Quantity F.o.b Value 
Products 
1960 | 1959 | 1958 1960 1959 1958 
Soles US$ Soles US$ Soles US$ 
» «ee (Metric Tons).....| 1 Million 1,000 | 1 Million} 1,000] 1 Million 1,000 
F rozen fish; 
DE concsmncniies 1,650 930 4,7 170 2.9 110 1.5 71 
CO TR ccctccoeccce 2,396 2,976 1,401 | 7,0 =3 9.0 341 3.3 155 
I an ee a oa ol + 32 7 0.05 2 0.4 15 0.1 5 
Shrimp (‘*Langostinos’’), ... 40 13 1,0 36 0.3 11 1.3 61 
Total frozen fish ...ee-e 4,090 3,951 2,119 12,7 461 12.6 477 6,2 292 
(Canned fish; 
ny ichs oh veeé46séee 4,166 3,540 2,884 40,8 1A73 34,7 1,314 22.1 1,040 
SUB 6c cocccsoccccoses 110 2A1 1,0 36 2.1 80 1.6 15 
Total canned fish ....... 4,27( 3,781 3,161 41.8 1,509 36,8 1,394 | 23.7 1,115 





Fish byproducts: 
NS Sn he 6 cal 148,091 51,058 


24,492 360.2 | 13,004 156.7 5,936 51.7 2,434 





SPONGE wvevtovccedvee 4,808 3,749 2,790 15,9 574 12.7 481 9,2 433 
CUO exoseesceeceuee 4,903 1,301 927 13,7 495 34 129 24 113 
Whale meal ..ccccescces 308 998 400 0.5 18 3.1 117 0.7 33 

Total byproducts ......| 158,110 57,106 28,609 390.3 | 14,091 175.9 6,663 64,( 3,013 














Total fishery exports ......| 166,476 64,838 33,889 444.8 

















16,061 225.3 8,534 93.9 4,420 








1L/Average rate for U, S, ‘dollar exchange certificates was 27.70 soles in the first quarter of 1960; 26.40 soles in the same 
period of 1959; and 21,24 soles in the first quarter of 1958, 
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dustry and to the economy of Peru as a whole of an early 
solution to the present problems of the fish~meal producing 
industry. 








Cost of production is an important factor in the ability 

, of Peru's fish meal producers to withstand the current dif- 

n ficult period, When prices began to fall from a high of about 

ots US$140 per ton in 1958 to $90 at the close of 1959, produc~ 
tion costs were stated to be about $90. As prices have come 
down, production cost estimates have been lowered. It has 
been authoritatively stated that $58-63 is the absolute mini- 
mum at which a ton of fish meal can be produced in an ef- 

nth- ficient plant. One of the largest producers is reported to 

p- have said recently that his costs are considerably less than 

en that, and that he expects to reduce them even further with 

2° the installation of new equipment. Doubt has been expressed 

by other producers that a lower cost figure than about $58 

» per ton is possible. Another producer, without mentioning 
actual costs, insisted that reducing them represents the 

00 principal way in which Peruvian producers can weather their 
present difficulties and continue to produce and sell fish 
meal in the world market. A number of plants have closed 
because prices are below costs and it is believed that other 

e plants will follow. Some may not be able to reopen. 

ak The average price for fish meal (65-percent protein) 

- f.o.b, Peruvian ports for the April-June 1960 quarter was 

n in US$73.33 ($80.00 in April, $75.00 in May, and $65.00 in 

yoni= June), During the same period of 1959, fish meal prices 


i= veraged $128.33 f.0.b. Peruvian ports ($135.00 in April, 


$1 May, and $120.00 in June 1959). 


30,00 in 


in- 


The construction of boats primarily for anchovy fishing 
continues at a rate somewhat below that of 1959 in the 
yards of Callao, One of the largest yards built 90 ves- 
959, for the most part wooden vessels up to 80 

to mid-June 1960, that yard had built 12 wooden 
22 steel~hulled vessels of 80 to 120 tons, At 
} ine, the keel was laid for a 180-ton steel- 
vessel, the largest fishing boat ever built in Peru, 
easing size of these boats seems to indicate a 
wards the construction of larger vessels to help cut 
for fish meal producers, 









he continuing construction of fishing vessels in the face 

closing of fish meal plants and the likelihood that 

ng equipment now in use will have to be beached repre- 

a | adox explicable only in the same terms as the 
expansion of the fish meal industry; that is, the accel- 

i erated rhythm of too rapid expansion has not yet been halted, 
Observers believe, however, that there is a definite reduction 
in ate of expansion and that it will come to a complete 

halt in the near future. 















The municipalities of the Greater Lima area extended to 
mber 3 the period allowed fish meal plants to elimi- 
ous odors, 





(United States Embassy report, Lima, 


Philippines 


GOVERNMENT MAY REDUCE 
25-PERCENT EXCHANGE MARGIN TAX: 


The Director General of the Philippine 
National Bank, member of the Philippines 
Central Bank Monetary Committee, is re- 
ported to have stated that a reduction is be- 
ing considered in the exchange margin tax 
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from the present 25 percent rate. He saida 
strong request had been made by industry to 
alleviate the Government policy of tightening 
up exchange control. The reduction will be 
timed with steps to be taken for the safe and 
effective use of the foreign exchange held by 
the Government. 


The margin tax has been applied since last 
year to all Philippine canned foods imports 
other than canned sardines and salmon. The 
Japanese report that it has caused canned 
salmon, cuttlefish or squid, "horse-mack - 
erel,'' and common mackerel exports to the 
Philippines to drop. In the case of canned 
mackerel-pike, a large reduction in price 
had to be put in effect. In the case of canned 
cuttlefish, many purchase contracts were 
cancelled and heavy stocks have built up in 
Japan. (The Suisan Tsushin, August 20, 1960.) 








Portugal 


UNITED STATES SHIPMENT OF 
LIVE STRIPED BASS RECEIVED: 

Fifty striped bass arrived in Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, August 25, 1960, by air from Rhode 
Island, and were taken to a sea-water lagoon 
for recovery and initial breeding. At a later 
date, they will be transferred to southern 
shore waters where it is hoped they will mul- 
tiply as they did years ago when transplanted 
from the United States east coast to the west 
coast. The shipment was the result of co- 
operation between a well-to-do Portuguese 
amateur fisherman and the Department of 
Agriculture and Conservation of Rhode Is- 
land. (United States Embassy in Lisbon, Sep- 
tember 2, 1960.) 
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COD CATCH FROM WESTERN 
ATLANTIC BETTER THIS YEAR: 

Reports from the Portuguese cod fleet 
fishing on the Greenland and Newfoundland 
Banks confirm earlier expectations that fish- 
ing is much better than in 1958 and 1959, 
Some 11 trawlers are reported to have re- 
turned to Portugal with full cargoes and gone 
back to the Banks for a second voyage. Only 
four trawlers made two trips in 1959, the U- 
nited States Embassy in Lisbon reported on 
September 2, 1960. 
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Portugal (Contd.): 


COMMITTEE ESTABLISHED TO 
STUDY FISH CANNING AND 
EXPORTING ASSOCIATIONS: 

The Portuguese Secretary of State for 
Commerce on August 30, 1960, formally in- 
stalled an 8-man committee of industry and 
Government representatives to study the 
regulations and operations of the ''Associa- 
tions" (cooperative-type marketing groups) 
of manufacturers and exporters of canned 
fish. The committee's findings, if imple- 
mented by the Government, may have much 
significance for marketing practices in the 
fish-canning industry. The survey of the in- 
dustry will not be complete, however, until 
a committee to consider relations between 
fishing and fish-selling practices and the in- 
dustry has also been appointed and completed 
its study. Appointment of this second com- 
mittee was expected soon, but several months 
may well elapse before both have completed 
their work, the United States Embassy, Lis- 
bon, reported on September 2,1960. 





*% mw HK HK HR 


SEAWEEDS IN THE CAPE VERDE 
ISLANDS AREA STUDIED: 

The Center for Fisheries Biology main- 
tained by the Overseas Investigation Board 
of the Ministry of Overseas carried out a 
study during 1958 of the availability of agar- 
bearing seaweeds in the Cape Verde Islands 
area. The results of the study were not en- 
couraging as the quantities found did not 
justify commercial exploitation or further in- 
vestigation. 








A similar study is being carried out along 
the shores of continental Portugal. 
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FROZEN TUNA TO BE 
EXPORTED TO JAPAN: 

The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry early in September des- 
ignated frozen tuna from the Ryukyu Islands 
as an import item. As a result, Japan will 
import some 500 metric tons of tuna from 
Okinawa in compliance with the request of 
the Ryukyu Government after talks between 
the two countries, The Japanese feel that 


Ryukyu Islands 





the imports will not, in any way, affect 
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Japan's skipjack tuna fishery since the quan- 
tity is but 500 tons a year, but there are hopes 
of increasing the quantity in the future. (Fish- 
eries Economic News, September 6, 1960.) 








Spain 


FISH MEAL AND OIL 


INDUSTRY AND MARKET: 

There are some 60 to 65 producers of fish meal and oil in 
Spain, The greatest concentration (37) is located in the Can- 
ary Islands--the remainder is found along the Spanish coast- 
al region. Of the total approximately 12 are major produc- 
ers, The capacity of the Spanish industry is not known, Pre- 
liminary production data for 1959 show that 17,835 metric 
tons of fish meal and _ 1,433 tons of fish oil were produced; 
however, it has been reported that this estimate is below ac- 
tual production, It is possible that actual capacity may be 3 
or 4 times present production. It is known that fish-meal 
production has almost tripled since 1955, without any signif- 
icant addition to plant capacity. 





There are no known developments or plans for develop- 
ment of the fish meal and oil industry of Spain, In addition, 
there are no government programs designed to assist the 
fish meal or fish oil industry, except for import restrictions, 
However, manufacturers are eligible for low-interest loans 
from the Marine Social Institute for building and moderniza- 
tion, although most of the loans granted by that agency are 
for improvement of the fishing fleet. 


The importation of both fish meal and oil is controlled by 
import license. The amount of fish-meal imports authorized 
has in recent years been limited to an approximation of the 
difference between national production and national consump- 
tion needs as calculated by the National Fish Syndicate, Ac~ 
cording to the Syndicate, fish~meal imports may soon be lib- 
eralized in spite of the protests of fish~meal producers who 
claim that imports from Portuguese Angola and Peru will in 
undate the Spanish market at ‘‘dumping prices.”’ 

Table 1 = Spanish Imports of Fish Meal and Oil, 1957-60 
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| Jan.~Feb, | 

| Product 1960 |1959 | 1958 | 1957 

| ’ ¥ ew's'e (Metric Tons)... e 
fF | aarerrrs eee 2,503 = 2,415 | 3,987 
AML. 5. 5 anut a whe See 188 |2,323| 3,715 | 2,584 





Current duties on imported fish meal are 5 percent ad 
valorem and an additional 2 percent ‘‘fiscal tariff’’ levied on 
the value plus the 5~percent duty. For fish oils, a duty of 1 
percent and a ‘‘fiscal tariff’’ of 4 percent are imposed on 
crude oils, and a duty of 6 percent and a ‘‘fiscal tariff’’ of 4 
percent on refined oils. Duties are imposed on the c.i.f, value 
of the merchandise, 


The price of fish oil imported into Spain varies between 5 
and 6 pesetas per kilo (4 and 5 U.S. cents per pound) 1/. 


In the case of fish meal, free imports would probably 
result in increased consumption of fish meal for animal 
feeds, and a diminished share of the domestic market for 
Spanish producers. At the present time, high-grade Span~ 
ish fish meal sells for 14 pesetas per kilo (US$211 per 
short ton), compared with a price of 9 pesetas (US$136) 
for imports from Angola and Peru, Until now, this price 
difference has not harmed Spanish producers since im~ 
ports have been limited to covering the gap between esti~ 
mated consumption needs and domestic production, It is 
unlikely that Spanish producers will be able to cut their 
prices to compete with low-priced imports because of the 
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Spain (Contd.) 


relative scarcity and the high price of the fish used in pro- 
duction, (United States Consulate dispatch from Vigo, 
August 16, 1960.) ___ 4 


i/ Values converted at the rate of one peseta equals US$0 .0166 (60 pesetas equal 


US$1.00). 
We? 
Sweden 


EFFECT OF EUROPEAN TRADE PACTS 
ON FISH-CANNING INDUSTRY: 
~ Jn discussing the effect of the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA) and the 
European Common Market on the sale of 
canned fish products, the Director of A/B 
Sveriges Forenade Konservfabrikker (The 
Swedish United Canning Factories), Gote- 
borg, said in a press interview in August 

that the markets represented by the 13 coun- 
tries included in the two pacts take only a 
relatively small part of the pack of the can- 
neries involved and such sales as are made 
are about equally divided between the two 


groups. 

Only about 15 percent-of the annual output 
f the factories goes into export, principally 
o the United States and Canada. East Ger- 
is also a large purchaser, especially 
f Swedish sardines. 


many 


The company's main market is the do- 
mestic market and the effect of the EFTA 
igreement will first be noticeable in the 

yme market because canned fish products 
ire protected by relatively high Swedish 

istoms duties. No immediate problem, 
however, is expected to arise out of EFTA 
because, the tariff reductions that have up to 
now been made under the agreement are 
‘elatively small. But even when the Swedish 
riff rates are considerably reduced and 
eventually disappear, the possibilities will 
be good for the sale of the Swedish fish-can- 
ning industry's products in the domestic mar- 
ket, Through the refund to canneries of the 
regulating fees which are now levied on cer- 
tain agricultural products, it is expected that 
the Swedish fish-canning industry will be 
placed on more equal terms with foreign 
producers, 


In regard to the European Common Mar- 
ket, the Swedish canners count on maintain- 
ing the present export of traditional Swedish 
Specialties if the tariff hindrance is not too 
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Within the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion, a greater export sale is expected with 
the lowering of the customs duties. 


The certificate of origin procedure pre- 
sents no problems to the fish-canning indus- 
try because the greater part of the raw ma- 
terial is considered domestic. Such import 
as does take place, for example Icelandic 
herring, can be easily documented. 


In closing, the Director stressed that it 
must be remembered that the situation in the 
European market is very unclear and that it 

is not known what the future development will 
be in the politico-commercial field. For this 
reason, he said, it is difficult to judge what 
consequences can arise out of the division of 
the European market. (United States Embassy, 


Goteborg, August 22, 1960.) 


—_ 


ad 
Trinidad 


SHRIMP FISHERY EXPANDS WITH 
VESSELS FROM UNITED STATES: 

~~ Using Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, as a base, 
a United States company has transferred 10 
of its shrimp trawlers there to exploit the 
shrimp grounds off the Guianas. The com- 
pany is registered in Trinidad and has leased 
space in a local cold-storage plant to set up 
shrimp processing and freezing facilities. 
The shrimp trawlers will obtain their fuel oil, 
ice, and stores in Port-of-Spain, and thus 
bring considerable business to the city, in 
addition to employing some 30 peopte at the 
processing plant. All of the processed pack- 
aged shrimp will be exported. 








Each trawler is operated by a crew of 3 
men and may take on local crew members and 
train them in shrimp fishing methods. The 
fleet will stay on the fishing grounds for pro- 
longed periods and transfer catches to two of 
the trawlers, in rotation, every 6 or 7 days, 
to bring them to Port-of-Spain. If expecta- 
tions are fulfilled, the company plans to in- 
crease its fleet to 30 boats by the end of 1960. 
(West Indies Fisheries Bulletin, May/June 
SOOT: |... <1. it eet 
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Tunisia 


FISHERY TRENDS, SECOND QUARTER 1960: 
Tunisia's tuna and sardine season this year 
began discouragingly with catches running 
well below early estimates. Reports from the 
southern fishing port of Mahdia said that early 








A Tunisian fishing vessel hauling in a netload of sardines 
boat equipped with electric surface lamps stays on the fishing 


Asmall 


grounds for several hours. Its lights attract the fish. The main 
fishing boat approaches the concentration of fish and encircles 
them with a purse seine. 

sardine fishing efforts had met with almost 
total failure. As for tuna, the scarcity of 
local supplies was emphasized once again 
by a Japanese vessel discharging a large 
quantity (150 tons) of tuna at Mahdia where 
it was to be canned by the local cannery. 


Meanwhile the Tunisian Government had 
not slackened its drive to develop other sec- 
tors of the fishing industry. A Yugoslav 
engineer arrived in Tunis in mid-June 1960 
to take up his duties as Director of Tunisia's 
shipyards. According to announced plans, 
the National Fishing Office has drawn up a 
ten-year program calling for the construc- 
tion in Tunisia of about 100 medium fishing 
craft. 
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Pending fishing craft construction in its 
own shipyards, the Fishing Office has acquired 
another trawler from abroad for its fishing 
fleet. The vessel, designed for shrimp fish- 
ing, is the third vessel the Fishing Office has 
purchased this year with a view to increasing 
the shrimp catch from the waters off southern 
Tunisia. 


Delivery of the first 2 of the 4 United States- 
financed shrimp trawlers to the National Fish- 
ing Office has again been delayed. It was ex- 
pected that the vessels would be handed over 
sometime in the fall of 1960. (United States 
Embassy, Tunis, August 6, 1960.) 


FAO EXPERT HELPS TO 
DEVELOP FISHERY RESOURCES: 


A French FAO fishery expert, while in 
Tunisia for the past 33 years, was active in 








finding new fishing grounds. He charted the 
area bordering Tunisia and found grounds 
suitable for trawling shrimp, hake, lobster- 
like ''scampi,'' and numerous other species 
of fish, near the Tunisian harbor of Kelibia. 

| The International Cooperation Administration 
| (ICA) is now outfitting the Tunisian Govern- 
ment with four trawlers to exploit these 
grounds. 


The survey of the Tunisian fisheries showed 
possibilities for improvement in the sardine 
fisheries and in extending Tunisian trawling 
farther offshore. Together with an FAO mas- 
ter fisherman from Italy, the French expert 
introduced the use of an underwater lamp into 
Tunisian sardine fishing. Tunisians had been 
using lamps hung over the surface of the sea 
to attract sardines for purse-seining. How- 
ever, the FAO expert's experiments showed 
that light from above the water lamps was 
| mostly reflected upward by the sea surface 
and that one underwater lamp could do the 
job of eight of the above-surface lamps. Un- 
derwater lamps have now been adopted by 
most of the Tunisian sardine fishermen, with 
savings in fuel costs and increased efficiency. 
He also introduced the use of small Diesel- 
powered generators to operate the underwater 
lamps, reducing the sardine fleet's gas con- 
sumption by nine-tenths. 


THIRD TRIP OF FROZEN TUNA 
LANDED AT MAHDIA: 

A Japanese fishing vessel has landed a 
trip of 100 metric tons of frozen tuna at the 
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Tunisia (Contd.): 


Tunisian port of Mahdia. This trip is the 
third landed during the summer of 1960 for 
the fish-canning industry. (United States Em- 
bassy in Tunis, September 13, 1960.) 


= 
esr IN: oa 
Union of South Africa 


FISH PRODUCTION NOT CURTAILED 
IN SPITE OF BOYCOTTS: 

~ The South African Fish Canners Associa- 
tion, representing all producers of canned 

fish in the inshore fishing industry in the U- 
nion and South West Africa, after consider- 
ing the effects which the recent imposed boy- 
otts by African nations on South African 
products may have on the economy of the 
fishing industry, stated August 5, 1960, that 

this stage there would be no curtailing of 
roduction nor any contemplation of retrench- 
of factory staffs and fishermen. 





Over the last five years the industry has 
ursued a vigorous policy of building up ex- 

rt markets in many countries. This policy 
has been successful and will now be intensi- 
fied. Wherever possible, alternative markets 


will be found. 


‘further extension of the boycott move- 
t may possibly lead to diversion of more 
‘aw fish supplies to the production of meal. 
While international fish-meal markets are 
presently depressed as a result of over- 
production in Peru, a representative of the 
1ion is attending talks in London, prepara- 
tory to an international convention of fish- 
| manufacturers scheduled for Septem- 
ber in Paris. It is hoped that some workable 
n will be evolved whereby fish-meal pro- 
‘ing countries will be able to enjoy more 
le and more profitable export prices for 
he product. (United States Consulate, Cape 
Town, August 24, 1960.) 





PILCHARD-MAASBANKER 1960 
LANDINGS SET NEW RECORD: 
The 1960 pelagic shoal-fishing season on 
the Union of South Africa's Cape west coast 
closed at midnight on July 31, with a new 
record catch of 423,524 short tons, com- 
prising 350,361 tons sardine or pilchard, 
45,800 tons maasbanker, and 27,363 tons 
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mackerel. This is the third successive year 
that the industry has had record landings. 
With the pilchard haul at South West Africa's 
Walvis Bay likely to be well over 300,000 tons, 
the total 1960 catch for the Union and South 
West Africa will be almost 900,000 tons. 


Pilchard fishing will re-open on January 1, 
1961. Mackerel and maasbanker fishing will 
open on November 1, 1960, and continue with 
pilchard fishing until July 31, 1961. 


The recovery from the lean 1955/56 period 
has been sustained and for the first time in 
the history of the industry the official "quota" 
limit has been caught before the end of May. 
In anticipation the industry initiated discus- 
sions with the Director of Fisheries earlier 
in the year with the result that for 1960 at 
least, the tonnage limit on fish landed has 
been abandoned and replaced by a time limit 
in the Union of South Africa. 


Although in 1960 the pelagic fish schools 
appeared up to July 31 over a wider area 
than in the previous few years, most catches 
were made in waters far south of the main 
concentration of factories. This has called 
for heavy investment in large vessels. 


For the two fish meal factories in the Cape 
Peninsula, 1960 brought big increases in pro- 
duction. According to reports, one company 
processed 26,476 short tons of fish in the 
first six months of the season, compared 
with 16,990 tons last year. The second firm 
increased its intake from 27,653 to 38,752 
tons. 


The outstanding catches and high produc- 
tion figures of the Union's west coast factor- 
ies have been partly offset--first by the de- 
pressed prices for fish meal on world mar- 
kets, and, more recently, by political boycotts 
of South African products in some important 
markets. 


Although South African fish meal did not 
drop to the £22 (about US$62) a ton paid for 
Peruvian meal, the price is low enough to 
alarm producers. And some form of ration- 
alization of fish meal production and market- 
ing on an international basis was likely to be 
a priority subject at the Paris meeting in 
September of the International Convention of 
Fish Meal Manufacturers. 


The fish meal price coupled with a world- 





wide demand for canned fish may result ina 
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Union of South Africa (Contd.): 


record output this year from South and South- 
West African canneries. In the Cape, pro- 
duction is restricted by the long distance that 
pilchards have to be carried from fishing 
grounds to the canneries in Saldanha and St. 
Helena Bay. But in Walvis Bay, wherecatches 
are made much closer to the factories, pro- 
duction was considerably higher than last 
year. By the end of June, one Walvis factory 
had nearly trebled its canned fish output of 
the same period last year. 


With Ghana and Malaya boycotting South 
African products, some valuable markets 
have been lost and the effect will be felt by 
canners and by producers of dried fish, which 
has had a growing sale in Central and West 
Africa. 


At least two South African fish-meal fac- 
tories are packing part of their production in 
paper bags. These are exported to Germany 
where the paper bag is preferred. Towards 
the end of the season, one firm was packing 
in a bright yellow bag with a plastic layer. 
(The South African Shipping News and Fish- 


ing Industry Review, August 1960.) — 





TWO VESSELS FISH TUNA WITH 
JAPANESE LONG-LINE GEAR: 





As a result of tests now being carried out from two boats 
operating off the South African Cape coast, the Japanese long~ 
line method of tuna fishing may one day be introduced to the 
South African fishing industry. Catches are reported to be 
encouraging. In one two-day fishing period the South Afri- 
can research boat Kunene landed 53 tuna weighing 3,840 
pounds, The 70-ft. Kunene is one of two new wooden craft 
designed for the pilchard research program of the Union’s 
Division of Fisheries, With her sistership Trachurus and 
the larger steel~built vessel Sardinops, the Kunene is oc~- 
cupied most of the time in the long range pilchard re- 
search program, But for part of each month, usually about 
five days, she is used by the Division to test new fishing 
methods which may help to improve and diversify the fish- 
ing effort in South Africa. 





The possibilities of tuna fishing in South African waters 
have long interested fishery scientists, fishermen, and in- 
dustrialists. The fish are known to occur in considerable 
quantities off the Cape; they are caught by big-game fish- 
ermen, and the recent tests indicate that they may be avail- 
able in sufficient concentration for commercial fishing. 


The Kunene started the South African long-line tests 
towards the end of last year; the gear was imported from 
Japan. For a while the Kunene worked alone, but early 
this year a South African firm, in cooperation with the 
South African Museum and its Marine Biologist, also started 
long~line tests. These are now being carried out between 
Slangkop and Port Elizabeth, and the Kunene is operating 
north-west of Slangkop. 


Using five baskets of 3/16-inch diameter Kuralon line, 
nearly a mile in length, the Kunene is working with six 
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branch lines to a basket. Each branch line is about 12 
fathoms long and is attached by dog clip to the main line, 
Glass float bubbles of about 20-lb. displacement are used, 
Hooks are baited with pilchards or mackerel, and are left 
in the water for 45 to 60 minutes before the line is pulled 
in by the boat’s hydraulic line~hauler. 


The best result to date was a catch made during a two- 
day period in oceanic water temperature 17° C, (62.6° F,) 
60 miles west of Cape Town. The first set was made at 
daybreak, the setting taking ten minutes. After periods of 
from 45 to 60 minutes the hooks were hauled in. In all, 
the line was set seven times over the two days to give an 
equivalent of 210 hooks, which caught 53 tuna weighing a 
total of 3,840 pounds, Included in the catch were 15 big- 
eyed tuna (averaging 100-lbs, each); also albacore and 
bluefin. The fish ranged from 40 pounds to 170 pounds 
each in weight. 


This was the most encouraging catch made by the 
Kunene and is regarded as a hopeful indication that the 
fish are available and can be exploited commercially. 


While the Kunene is employed on long-line tests, her 
sister vessel Trachurus has been trying out a Canadian- 
type midwater trawl designed to be worked by one boat. 
The trawl, which is for fishing at intermediate depths, has 
not had much success with pilchards and maasbanker. 
(The South African Shipping News and Fishing Industry 
Review, June 1960.) 





U.S.S.R. 


FISHING AND WHALING FACTOR YSHIPS 
TO BE BUILT IN WEST GERMANY: 


The "Sudoimport™ in Moscow has ordered 
two super factoryships of 18,000 and 25,000 
dead-weight tons, respectively, from a West 
German shipyard. The two large fishing and 
whaling factoryships will cost a total of 220 
million kroner (US$30.8 million). Keels will 
be laid early in 1961 and the vessels delivered 
the same year. The vessels will be about 180 
meters (590.4 feet) long, 22.8 meters (74.8 
feet) in breadth, and 8 meters (26.2 feet) deep. 


The vessels will hunt whales for a short 
period in the tropic zone of the Pacific Ocean, 
and also catch fish in the tropics, off West 
Africa, Newfoundland, Greenland, and in the 
Arctic Ocean. 


After the whaling season, the vessels will 
mount complete fish plants on the flensing 
deck to quick-freeze fish fillets, and produce 
fish meal and liver and vitamin oils. There 
will be fish oil tanks holding 11,000 cubic 
meters, cold-storage rooms (32,000 cubic 
meters) for fish fillets, and 4,400 cubic 
meters of fish-meal storage. The 6,250-hp. 
Diesel engine will give a speed of 14 knots. 


The special requirements requested by 
the Russians included a landing place for 
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U.S.S.R. (Contd.): 


helicopters, operating rooms, printshops, 
motion picture salons, and even Finnish baths. 


With this order, the State-owned West Ger- 
man shipyard has received orders for vessels 
totaling 850 million kroner (US$119.0 million) 
from the Russians, including 24 fish factory- 
ships of the Pushkin class, repairs of ships, 
and 3 fast fruit refrigerator ships. (Fiskaren, 
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no production in 1958. In 1959, some shrimp was packed 
(about 5.8 metric tons) in cans of 120 grams (3.9 ounces) 
divided about equally between wet and dry pack, The re- 
tail price in August 1960 was 2.75 bolivars per can 
(US$0.83). The plant in Puerto la Cruz produced 10 metric 
tons of frozen shrimp in 1959. Their estimate for three 
months’ operation in 1960 is 12 tons, This plant purchases 
its shrimp from fishermen using shore nets or small in- 
board craft. Shrimp production for the canning season of 
1960 has been poor because of dry weather affecting the 
grounds in the mouth of the Unare River. As of August 
1960, no shrimp were for sale in Puerto la Cruz. 





Table 1 - Venezuela’s Shrimp Landings, 1956-19592/ 





August 17, 1960.) 


kk RX 
ety ANTED PACIFIC SALMON 
‘AUGHT IN BARENTS AND WHITE SEAS: 
Tens of thousands of transplanted Pacific 
were caught for the first time this 
umm *in the Barents and White Seas, ac- 
ding to information from Moscow publish- 
iin a Japanese newspaper (August 29, 1960). 
his means the Russians have succeeded in 
ansplanting salmon from the Pacific Ocean 
the North Arctic Sea. The salmon were 
grown artificially from fertilized spawn taken 
{ in. It is reported that some trans- 


salmon 





igi a 
ed salmon were also caught off Norway. 
12-MILE TERRITORIAL WATERS 
LIMIT ENACTED: Sak Sane 
According to a wire from Moscow received 
Tokyo, the Soviet Government has decreed 


ough an official publication of its Highest 
erence, 

laritime waters. The decree was enacted 
ind signed by Soviet President Leonid Brezh- 
nev on August 5, 1960. This is the first time 
Russia has enacted a law officially promul- 
gating territorial waters of 12 miles. (Ja- 
newspaper, September 8, 1960.) 


Venezuela 


SHRIMI 
The fishing industry is not well developed in Venezuela, 
dernization of fishing methods and processing and mar- 

keting techniques are necessary before Venezuela can sat~ 

jomestic demand, The only organized part of the in- 


INDUSTRY: 
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iustry is the sardine canners. 


Shrimp fishing occurs on the western shores of Lake 
M farac aibo; the coast of the Gulf of Venezuela; the coast 

f Anzc nates. 1i; between the mainland and the Island of 
Margarita, and on the mainland coast of the Gulf of Pa- 
ria, Vessels take a mixed catch. There is a canning plant 
in Maracaibo and a freezing plant in Puerto la Cruz. The 
plant in Maracaibo canned shrimp in 1957, but there was 





12-mile limit for its territorial | 














Year | Quantity Value 

| Metric Tons | Bolivars US$ 
eS 6: einem . 1,588 2,324,955 | 697,487 
EGOS oe Cre seed 1,128 1,592,942 | 477,883 
OG Gisk desc %Y 974 2/ - 
RED jolt 6) 4.0.8 aid 723 2/ 








[i/Includes camarones, "langostinos"--Penaeus schmitt! Burkenroad, and Xigopews cy 
kgoveri. 


2/Not known. 


It is estimated that the 1960 catch will drop due to re- 
strictions on otter trawling. Some 16 of the 32 trawlers 
operating in the eastern part of Venezuela have been put 
out of business by restrictive regulations. 

































































Table 2 - Venezuela’s Shrimp Exports, 1957-59) 
Year and 
Destination Quantity Value 
a 
| 
|Metric Tons ; Bolivars US$ 
1959: 
(Curacao, Nether- | 
lands Antilles .. 0.2 | 1,172 352 
United States. .. 0.5 | 2,560 | 768 
Total 0.7 | $3,732 | 1,120 
}—___— are 4 
1958 | 
uracao, Nether- } 
lands Antilles .. | 0.7 3,676 1,103 
Puerto Rico... .. 1.5 9,045 2,714 
jUnited States . .. 2.9 15,678 4,703 
Pe ] 7 
Total 5.1 28,399 8,520 
+++ 
(1957: 
Curacao, Nether- 
lands Antilles .. 1.1 5,000 1,500 
United States . 7.3 20,358 6,107 
Vr 8.4 25,358 7,607 
1/Includes trea, toon, | canned shrimp. 








There are no export controls or taxes on shrimp in 
Venezuela, (United States Embassy, Caracas, August 25, 
1960,) 

Note: Values converted at rate of 1 bolivar equals US$0.30. 
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Yugoslavia 


BAN LIFTED ON IMPORTS OF 
FROZEN JAPANESE TUNA: 

Commercial negotiations between Yugo- 
slavia and Japanese trading firms are in 
progress since it seems that the Yugoslavian 





























Yugoslavia (Contd.): | 


Government has lifted its ban on the issue of 
import licenses for frozen Japanese tuna. It 
was reported that the Yugoslavian Government! 
decided to issue a license for the import of 
4,500 metric tons of frozen Japanese tuna 

from September to December 1960. Yugo- 
slavia had banned the import of frozen Ja- 

panese tuna from June through August 1960. 


It was reported that the Yugoslavian buy 
ers had mentioned a price as low as $210 a 
metric ton c. & f. but the Japanese countered 
with $250 or over because the Italian market 
was improving. Immediately after the aboli- 


tion of the conference rate of tuna for ship 


ments to Italy in mid-August, some sales at 
$220 c. & f. Italy or $180 a metric ton f.o.b. 
Dakar were not 


and shipments by Japanese fishing vessels 
Atlantic Ocean dropped and 
to $230 a tonc. & 7. Al so, 


prices offered for frozen Atlantic tuna ship- | 


unusual. However, catches 


operating in the 


the price rose 


——— 
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ped to the United States via intermediate 
ports firmed up. The price for albacore tuna 
delivered at Cristobal has bounced back ‘to 
$280-290 a ton. 


- 


& & . 
* & 


FROZEN TUNA IMPORTS FROM JAPAN 
BANNED FOR THREE MONTHS: 

~ Yugoslavia stopped issuing licenses for 
imports of Japanese frozen tuna from June 
through August 1960 for two reasons: (1) ex- 
ports of Yugoslavian canned tuna to both east- 
ern and western Europe were extremely light 
early this year, and stocks on hand in Yugo- 
slavia were greater than the domestic mar 
ket could absorb; (2) sardine fishing in the 
Black Sea and off the Turkish coast was very 
good, and the canneries would keep operating 
without imports of frozen tuna. This caused 
cancellation of orders from Japan--about 
2,500 metric tons of frozen tuna were in- 
volved, which was the amount planned for 


export to Yugoslavia for June-August. 











3.4% 








POUNDS 






2,520 MILL 





IN POUNDS 
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Department of the Interior 


EXPLOITATION OF 
FLORIDA CORAL REEF PRESERVE 
[O BE STOPPED: 
\pproval of regulations protecting the Key 
Coral Reef Preserve off the Florida 
1S announced on September 19 by the 
ecretary of the Interior Elmer F 





c 


fec on the 
the Federal Reg- 


ulations become ef tive 


f+ 


er publication in 
is emergency action is necessary 
itation of the 
This ex- 
dredging, and 
defacing or destroying the under- 
the area. 


‘ommercial expl« 


ture in the Preserve. 


consists of blasting, 


beauties of 


] 


ion will tl 


prohibit the removal 
itural features or the 
tarfish, and other ma- 
tebrates of the Preserve; dredging, 
dumping 
polluting the area; tam- 


wrecks or cargoes which might 


—- 
mm Ot the ne 
hellfish, s 

avatin 


or any building; 


o 
5? 
tnerwise 


the boundaries. 


fishing and the use of poisons or 
devices are prohibited 
living with camera, for pleasure or 
Scientific speci- 
be collected only on permit. No 
an be operated in any way that 
e the natural features of the Pre- 
ssession or use of firearms, air 
and arrows, slings, spears, har- 
type of weapon is pro- 


cking 


is permitted. 


Ss, or any other 


Key Largo Coral Reef Preserve is a nat- 
‘al reef lying on the continental shelf 
southern tip of Florida. It lies partly 


and partly without Florida's three-mile 
It is approximately 21 miles long and 
It has been made into a 
rve by separate but coordinated actions 


t miles wide. 


ese 


The United States action was taken March 15, 
1960, by a proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent. Florida has recently issued regulations 
similar to those which are now being promul- 
gated by the Department. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
FISHING VESSEL CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY ANNOUNCED: 

~ Regulations governing payment of construc- 
tion differential subsidies for fishing vessels 
were published in the Federal Register of 
September 22, 1960. In the closing days of 

the 86th Congress, $750,000 was appropriated 
for construction differential payments. 








Payments of not to exceed 33} percent of 
the cost of the fishing vessel to be constructed 
may be paid under certain very restrictive 
conditions. Among these, is a requirement 
that the fishery in which the vessel will fish 
must be suffering injury or threat of injury 
by reason of increased imports of a like or 
similar product. 


Other requirements are that the applicant 
possess the ability, experience, resources, 
and other qualifications necessary to enable 
the enterprise to operate successfully; that 
the vessel be suitable for use in the fishery 
and for use by the United States for national 
defense or military purposes during time of 
war or national emergency; that the vessel 
will deliver its full catch to ports of the U- 
nited States except under "force majeure;" 
that only citizens or aliens legally domiciled 
in the United States will be employed on the 
vessel; and that the new vessel will aid in the 
development of the United States fisheries 
under conditions that the Secretary considers 
to be in the public interest. 


The regulations as they appeared in the 
Federal Register follow: 





the St 


ate of Florida and the United States. 
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Title 50-—WILDLIFE mail to parties of record, that factual 
may in support of or oppo- 
Chapter ti—Bureav of Commercial | sition to, such phar am grnethed the suc- 
Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Service, | ceeding 30 days. All data filed will be 
Department of the Interior considered, along with such information 
as may be developed by the Secretary's 
SUBIR FAD TO NOERES staff or staffs of other Government 
PART 256—FISHING VESSEL agencies and a finding announced by the 
CONSTRUCTION Secretary. This finding will remain in 
2 effect until the Secretary shall an- 
Differential Subsidy Procedures nounce that he has reason to believe 
the FPeperat Recisrex | the injury has been remedied or the 
yt ig FY there was published a threat of injury removed. Interested 
text of a proposed new part, | Parties will then have 30 days to submit 
Part 166, Title 50, Code of Federal Reg- Cata, after which the Secretary will de- 
ulations. Part 166 now has been | termine whether or not the injury or 
changed to Part 256 in keeping with the | threat of injury remains. Injury or 
format of the revised edition of 50 | threat of injury may be determined, 
CFPR—Wiildlife, published in the Feperat without excluding other factors, by 
Recisrer of September 1, 1960. The pa trend = production, — 
urpose ew part is to issue regu- | Ment, prices, profits, or wages in the 
ase: ae the payment of . domestic fishery concerned, or a decline 
ing vessel construction differential sub- | ™ Sales, an increase in imports, either 
— Snventery, or e decline in the preportios 
q proportion 
a ae ee => pon of the domestic market supplied by the 
ments, or objecti with | domestic fishery concerned. 
respect to the proposed new part. No 
comments, suggestions or objections 
have been received, and the proposed new 
part is hereby adopted with only an 
editorial change in the language of 
§ 256.4 to provide more flexibility in the 
submission of detailed plans for the ves- 
sel proposed to be constructed. This new 
part shall become effective at the begin- 
ning of the 30th calendar day following 
the date of this publication in the 
PEpERAL REGISTER. 
Part 256 reads as follows: 
Sec 
266.1 Basis and purpose 
256.2 Definitions 
2563 Eligibility requirements 
256.4 Applicants. 
256.5 Subsidy contract. 
256.6 Inspection of vessels. 
256.7 Payment of subsidy. 








(b) Aid in the development of the 
United States fisheries. For a vessel to 
aid in the development of the United 
States fisheries under conditions that 
the Secretary considers to be in the 
public interest, the vessel must be a 
modern vessel which will tend to up- 
grade the fleet and, unless of completely 
new and advanced design, shall not 
operate in a fishery which the Secretary 
deems to have sufficient vessels to eco- 
nomically harvest either the maximum 
-sustained yield of the fishery or the 
maximum amount which can be mar- 
keted in an orderly manner. 





§ 256.4 Applications. 


Applications for a subsidy shall be 
made on forms prescribed by the Secre- 
tary and shall be filed with the Director, 
Avrmoatrr: §§ 256.1 to 256.7 issued under | Bureau of Commercial Pisheries, Wash- 
sec, 10, Pub. Law 86-516 ington, D.C. The applications must be 
§ 256.1 Basis and purpose. pee muggy td pas ge - the = 

section, outboard profile, and specifica- 
we er Ato Jone, 2, 1900 (PL; | Sons of the proposed vessel. ‘The Secre- 
the Interior to pay a subsidy for the con- tary may require such additional com- 
struction of fishing vessels in shipyards plete detailed construction plans as may 
of the United States. be necessary after a review of the appli- 

(b) The purpose of this part is to pre- cation and accompanying plans and 
scribe rules and regulations governing specifications. 
the payment of these subsidies. § 256.5 Subsidy contract. 


§ 256.2 Definitions. (a) A contract for the payment of the 
ibsidy will take effect when all con- 

(a) Secretary. The Secretary of the | 5¥ : : 

Interior or his authorized representative. tracts between the applicant for such 
(b) Administrator. The Maritime Ad- | subsidy and the shipbuilder, who is to 

ministrator in the Department of Com- construct such vessel, have been ap- 

merce or his authorized representative. | Proved by the Administrator and the 
(c) Person. Individual, association, | SUDsidy contract has been signed by the 

partnership, or corporation, any one or Secretary and the applicant; and 

all as the context requires. (b) The contract shall contain a for- 
(d) Fishery. A segment of the com- mula for the computation of the amount 

mercial fishing industry engaged in the p beeen my Aye shall be repaid to the 

catching of a single species or a group retary in the event the vessel is oper- 

of species of fish or shellfish. To becon- | *t¢d in any fishery other than the par- 

sidered as operating in a fishery the ticular fishery for which it was designed 

catch of such species during the calen- | ® defined in § 256.2(d). 

dar year must amount to at least fifty- | § 256.6 Inspection of vessels. 

one percent (51%) (in the aggregate by The Secretary or the Administrator 


oe we of the total catch of | 121) have access at all times to all ves- 
4 - sels which are being constructed under 
§ 256.3 Eligibility requirements. & contract providing for a construction 
(a) Injury or threat of injury due to | S¥>sidy provided for by the Act. 
aes pyeee Ce 2. & | § 256.7 Payment of subsidy. 
subsidy for a vessel to be opera a 
fishery which does not qualify under sec- The subsidy will be paid to the appli- 
tion 4(1) of the Act or which has not | C@2t after the vessel is completed and 
been previously found to be injured or evidence of full payment to the shipyard 
threatened with injury by reason of in- ae too the vessel is presented; or 
creased imports must present evidence | JoiMtly to the applicant and the ship- 
of injury or threat of injury by reason = upon completion and delivery of 
of increased imports. Upon receipt of e vessel. 
such evidence, the Secretary will an- 
nounce by notice in the Prepgrat Recs- Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
TER and by notice in writing by registered Serremser 16, 1960. 


Note; Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, October 1960 p. 96. 


Faep G. AANDAHL, 
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Department of Labor 


WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISION 


MINIMUM WAGE FOR 
TUNA CANNING AND PROCESSING 
RAISED TO UNITED STATES LEVEL: 

A minimum wage rate in Puerto Rico of $1 
an hour for tuna canning and processing op- 
erations was announced by the Wage and Hour 
Division of the U.S. 
Department of La- 
bor and published 
in the September 10, 
1960, Federal Reg- 
ister. The wage | 
order as published 
gives effect torec- 
ommendations of 
the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor In- 
dustry Committee 
No. 49-A for the 
Food and Related 
Products Industry 
in Puerto Rico. 
This raises the Puerto Rican wage rate to the 
same minimum level as that which prevails 
on the United States mainland. 








The section of the order (which becomes 
effective September 25, 1960) titled "The 
yeast and canned tuna fish classification" as 
published states: ‘Wages at a rate of not less 
than $1.00 an hour shall be paid under sec- 
tion 6 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
by every employer to each of his employees 
in the food and related products industry in 
Puerto Rico who is engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce who 
is also engaged in the yeast and canned tuna 
fish classification of that industry, which is 
defined as the manufacture of yeast, and the 
cooking and canning of tuna fish and of tuna- 
like fish and the manufacture of byproducts 
therefrom.'' A wage rate of 85 cents an hour 
has been in effect since November 17, 1958. 
The new wage order means an hourly in- 
crease of 15 cents, While the tuna canning 
and processing industry in Puerto Rico 
comes under the $1.00 an hour minimum 
wage, all other types of food canning and 
preserving have a wage rate of 80 cents an 
hour (previous rate was 70 cents), and other 
types of general food processing a rate of 
85 cents (previous rate 75 cents) an hour 
under the new order. 
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The Fair Labor Standards Act as amended 


in 1958 provides special industry committees 


) biennially review and recommend minimum 
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"On the basis of the entire record, there- 
fore, the committee finds that a minimum 
wage rate of $1.00 an hour for the Yeast and 


hourly wage rates for Puerto Rican industries | Canned Tuna Fish Classification is economic- 


products industry in Puerto Rico. 


yperating at or below the $1.00-an-hour stat- | 
i1tory minimum that applies on the mainland. | 
The U 


urly wage rates for the food and related 

The Com- 
ttee held its public hearing on August 15 

n San Juan, Puerto Rico, and recommended 


the increase in the minimum wage. 


In the 'Report, Findings of Fact, and 
mmendations of Industry Committee 
49-A for the Food and Related Products 
Industry in Puerto ‘the Committee's 
ps and recommendations for the Yeast 
i Canned Tuna Classification were: 


> . ! 
VICO, 


This classification is presently composed 
two establishments with 446 covered em- 
es. One firm is a manufacturer of dry 
ast employing 13 workers covered by the 
imum wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and the other manufactures 
unned tuna fish with a total of 433 covered 
At the time of the 1958 survey 
same two establishments employed a 
' 367 covered workers, According to 
ess testifying in behalf of a newly-or- 
ganized firm, it is contemplated that several 
1 additional persons will shortly be 
production of canned tuna fish 


ducts. 






ed in the 


isaecu 


Under the provisions of a union contract 
‘ing workers at the operating tuna fish 
nnery at the time of the Wage and Hour 
un hour to $1.65 an hour, and there was 
ision for an increase of 5 cents an hour 
ob classifications on October 10, 
1960. As a result of a recent election, the 
oyees of this plant are now represented 
ther union. Average hourly earnings 
the plant amounted to over 96 cents an 
uur at the time of the survey. A company 
-presentative appearing before the Com- 
ittee stated that the company did not 
laim inability to absorb wage increases. 
he most recent data available to the Com- 
tee indicates that in 1957 the firm hada 
net profit of 7.1 percent on almost $5 mil- 
lion sales, and in 1958 it had a profit of 9.7 
percent on sales of $5.6 million. From 
June 1, 1957, to May 30, 1959, the firm's 
earned surplus increased from $77,631 to 
$1,306,213. 


. 5S. Department of Labor appointed In- | employment in the industry. 
dustry Committee No. 49-A to recommend 


h 





ally feasible at this time and that this rate 

will not result in a substantial curtailment of 
It is obvious that 
since this is the statutory minimum rate pres- 
ently applicable elsewhere in the United States, 
| the recommended rate will not give industry 

| in Puerto Rico a competitive advantage over 

| industry in the United States outside of Puerto 
|Rico. This minimum wage rate will directly 
affect about 82 percent of the workers in the 
classification and cause an estimated direct 
increase in the classification wage bill of a- 

| bout 7 percent. 


"Wages at a rate of not less than $1.00 an 
hour shall be paid in the Yeast and Canned 
Tuna Fish Classification of the Food and Re- 
lated Products Industry, and this classifica- 

| tion shall be defined as the manufacture of 
yeast, and the cooking and canning of tuna fish 
and of tuna-like fish and the manufacture of 
by-products therefrom. - 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, Oct. 1960 p. 97, 

| Jan. 1959 p. 82. 








|U. S. Tariff Commission 


FINAL REPORT ON TARIFF 
| SIMPLIFICATION STUDY ISSUED: 


| The U. S. Tariff Commission released on 

| November 15, 1960, the final report on its 

| tariff classification study. The report con- 

| stitutes a recommendation to Congress for 

| revision of the customs laws under which im- 
ported articles are classified for tariff pur- 

| poses. 





The study was undertaken by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to Section 101 of the Customs 
Simplification Act of 1954. It was intended 
to lead to a proposal, for Congressional con- 
sideration, to simplify and modernize the 
tariff schedules. The study was not directly 
concerned with tariff rates. 


The Tariff Commission's final report con- 
sisted of ten volumes, one of which was 
Schedule I--Animal and Vegetable Products. 
An early version of this volume was issued 
by the Commission in 1958 and was the sub- 
ject of public hearings. 

Note: Copies of each volume in the final report are available 
for purchase from the U. S. Government Printing Office. 
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SHRIMP INDUSTRY INVESTIGATION: 


In response to a resolution of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission, under the authority of section 332 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 
U.S.C, 1332), on September 12 announced and 
instituted an investigation of the domestic 
shrimp industry (including fishing, process- 
ing, and other related operations), and of im- 
ports of shrimp and shrimp products pro- 
vided for in paragraph 1761 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. 


The resolution directs the Commission to 
include in its report to the Committee on 
Finance the facts relative to United States 
and world production, and trade; imports; 
domestic supplies and consumption; the pos- 
sibilities of world over Peenctinn:; the inter- 
ests of consumers, processors, and producers; 
foreign and domestic 
transportation to principal consum 


costs of 
ing cen 
supplies of shrimp available to domes 
fishermen; and other perti- 


wage rates; 
ters; 
tic and foreign 
nent factors. 
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The resolution also directs the Commis- 
sion to include in its report an analysis of 
the possible results of an imposition of a 
duty of 35 percent on all imports of shrimp 
and shrimp products as provided in paragraph 
1761 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as well as an 
analysis of the possible results of a tariff 
quota under which all imports not in excess 
of the imports in the calendar year 1960 shall 
enter free of duty and all imports in excess 
of those in 1960 shall be dutiable at 50 per- 
cent ad valorem. 


A public hearing, at which interested 
parties will be given opportunity to be pres- 
ent and to be heard, will be held in connection 
with the investigation in the Hearing Room of 
the Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C., 
beginning on January 9, 1961. (Notice pub- 
lished in Federal Register of September 15, 
1960.) 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 
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CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
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FISHERY PRODUCTS * 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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| "CHART 5- FISH MEAL and OIL ‘PRODUCTION - 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 
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STANDARD CASES 








No.Cans Designation -Net Wgt. 

SARDINES : 100 $ drawn 33 oz. 
SHRIMP... 48 -- 5 oz, 
TUNA ‘ 48 #4 tuna 6&7 oz. 
PILCHA RDS 48 # 1 oval 15 oz. 
| SALMON 48 1-lb. tall 16 oz. 
ANCHOVIES. . 48 4-Ib, 8 oz. 
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CHART 7- U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 


In Millions of Pounds 





GROUNDFISH (including Ocean Perch) FILLETS 
(Fresh and Frozen) 
T T ' T 
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CUMULATIVE DATA 
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1/SINCE SEPTEMBER 15, 1959, FISH FILLET BLOCKS ARE CLASSIF IE INDER A 
DIFFERENT CATEGORY THAN FILLETS; THEREFORE, 1959 DATA ARE NO LONGER COM 


PARABLE WITH 1956 





SHRIMP FROM MEXICO 
(Fresh and Frozen) 


14 T a T eee T 
CUMULATIVE DATA 
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t 3. IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA AND TUNALIKE FISH 


(in Oil and in Brine) 
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FILLETS & STEAKS OTHER THAN GROUNDFISH 


(Fresh and Frozen) 
T T T ia T =a 





CUMULATIVE DATA 


8B mgs. 196 


























LOBSTER AND SPINY LOBSTER 


CUMULATIVE DATA 
1959 - 36. 


| a 1959 - 48,7 
: anna 


{Fresh and Frozen) 
: r | a2 
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CANNED SARDINES 
(in Oil and not in Oil) 
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PUBLICATIONS Subsidy, 12 pp., processed, September 1960. A leaf- 
let containing general information about the Fishing 
THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM THE Dt - Vessel Construction Subsidy Program, administered 
NFORMATION, U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, WASHINGTON by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries De- 
TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIGNATED AS FOLLOWS: r 


"S-2370 


372 
373 
375 


LD 
2% Ww 


2382 
2377 


2378 


2380 
$-2381 


'S-2383 
"S-2384 


5-2385 
386 
S-2389 

5-939] 


) 
S-2392 


336ss 


tember 


499 


Insurance, 14 pp., July 1960. Describes the Fishing 


Vessel 


ministered by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 


This p 


to assist the construction, reconstruction, and re- 
conditioning of fishing vessels in a manner similar 


to the 


Housing Administration for houses. Discusses the 


author 


quirements, eligible mortgages and loans, premium 
rates for both types of insurance, applications, in- 
ation fees, commitments to insure, closing 
procedures, and defaults. current situation. 


vestig 


) 
-2376 - 


379 - 
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: as 
9859 - Sele . 


FISHERY PUBLICATIONS 
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<< Fea a 
Se a PEE ht BOS Ms a? ep cman eae esta Ba A 


ISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


FL-503 - Fishing Vessel Construction Differential 


scribes the enacting of the enabling legislation for 


URRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. the program, Public Law 86-516; its purpose of pro- 
me te a thle iiiliaadin Gk eames viding financial assistance to correct inequities be- 
F FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS. a tween foreign and domestic costs of construction of 
H. - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS- FISHERIES (LIMITED fishing vessels; applications for benefits; and eligi- 
'STRIBUT ION). bility requirements. It also presents details on the 

EPARATES(REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW. processing of applications; requirements for con- 

Title struction of vessels; and determination and payment 
; ~ of a subsidy. 
Massachusetts Landings, May 1960, 5 pp. y 


Virginia Landings, June 1960, 3 pp. 
South Atlantic Fisheries, 1959 Annual Sum- Sosa ets Fishery Products, 1959 (Revised): 
SL-24 - M’nnesota (Lakes Area). 
SL-32 - Minnesota (Mississippi River and Tributaries). 
SL-33 - North Dakota (Mississippi River and Tribu- 
taries). 
SL-36 - Iowa (Mississippi River and Tributaries). 
SL-37 - Kansas (Mississippi River and Tributaries). 
SL-38 - Missouri (Mississippi River and Tributaries). 
SL~42 - Kentucky (Mississippi River and Tributaries). 
SL-44 - Nebraska (Mississippi River and Tributaries). 
SL-48 - Indiana (Mississippi River and Tributaries). 
SL-49 - South Dakota (Mississippi River and Tribu- 
taries). 


mary, 6 pp. 
Frozen Fish Report, July 1960, 8 pp. 
Maine Landings, May 1960, 3 pp. 
- New York Landings, June 1960, 4 pp. 
Shrimp Landings, May 1960, 6 pp. 
Rhode Island Landings, June 1960, 3 pp. 
- Ohio Landings, June 1960, 2 pp. 
- Massachusetts Landings, June 1960, 5 pp. 
- Virginia Landings, July 1960, 3 pp. 
Mississippi Landings, May 1960, 2 pp. 
- Maryland Landings, July 1960, 3 pp. 
North Carolina Landings, July 1960, 3 pp. 
- South Carolina Landings, July 1960, 2 pp. 
Texas Landings, June 1960, 3 pp. 
Georgia Landings, July 1960, 2 pp. 
Maine Landings, June 1960, 3 pp. | 
- California Landings, May 1960, 4 pp. } 





SSR-Fish. No. 325 - Observations on Habits and a Meth- 
od of Trapping Channeled Whelks Near Chatham, 
Massachusetts, by William N. Shaw, 9 pp., illus., 


Florida Landings, July 1960, 7 pp. May 1960. 


- Shrimp Landings, June 1960, 6 pp. 


Rhode Island Landings, July 1960, 3 pp. SSR-Fish. No. 300 - Further Experiments ta Bissuay 


Capacity, 1957, by Carl H. Elling, 18 pp., illus., 
Commercial Fisheries Outlook, July-Sep- May 1960. 

1960, 44 pp. ; : 

SSR-Fish. No. 343 - Manufacturing Plant Food Services 
as Markets for Fish and Shellfish, 35 pp., May 1960. 
This report identifies and examines the market for 
fish and shellfish afforded the fishing industry by the 
employee food services maintained by manufacturing 
establishments for their employees. Important dif- 
ferences in the use of fish and shellfish are found, 
depending on number of employees, location or plant, 
species of fish, type of product, and other factors. 
Other points covered include buying practices, in- 
ventories, and availability of freezer space. Care- 
ful examination of the data leaves no doubt that, 
while the survey period was for 4 weeks in January 
and February 1956, the results are pertinent to the 


Federal Fishing Vessel Mortgage and Loan 
Mortgage and Loan Insurance Program ad- 


rovides for the insuring of mortgages given 


mortgage insurance provided by the Federal 


ity for the program, its purpose, credit re- 
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SSR-Fish. No. 346 - Species Composition of Industrial 
Trawl-Fish Landings in New England, 1958, by 
Robert L. Edwards and Lewis Lawday, 22 pp., illus., 
June 1960. Presents data on the species composi- 
tion of the industrial trawl-fish catch landed in 1958 
at the New England ports of Point Judith, R. I., and 
New Bedford and Gloucester, Mass. The informa- 
tion given covers percent by weight and pounds landed 
for each of the principal fishing areas, by month and 
port. 


SSR-Fish. No. 349 - Chemical Analyses of Marine and 
Estuarine Waters Used by the Galveston Biological 
Laboratory, by Kenneth T. Marvin and others, 16 pp., 
June 1960. 


Sep. No. 600 - Development and Use of Otter-Trawling 
Gear for Red Snapper Fishing in the Gulf of Mexico, 
June 1957-May 1959. 


Sep. No. 601 - Structure of the Fishing Industry in the 
European Common Market. 


(International North Pacific Fisheries Commission) 
United States Section Meeting, March 1960, Circular 
85, 32 pp., illus., May 1960. Includes a brief dis- 
cussion of the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission and its work. Also includes the follow- 
ing papers presented before a joint session of the 
Alaska Legislature on March 4, 1960: "Statement 
of the United States Section, International North Pa- 
cific Fisheries Commission," by Milton E. Brooding; 
Scientific Research by the United States," by J. L. 
McHugh; "Research Related to the Case for Absten- 
tion,"' by R. A. Fredin; "Distribution and Racial 
Composition of Salmon on the High Seas," by Clinton 
E. Atkinson; and ''Pacific Salmon in International 
Waters," by Allan C. Hartt. 





Survey of Fishing in 1000 Ponds in 1959, by Willis King, 
Circular 86, ¥4 pp., illus., May 1960. Reports the 





recreational fishing our national fish hatcheries are 
furnishing by providing warm-water fish to stock 
farm and ranch ponds. Findings show that one-fourth 
of all persons fishing in fresh water in 1959 fished 
at least once in a pond that had been stocked by the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Between 
30,000 and 40,000 ponds are stocked annually with 
fish produced at the national fish hatcheries. Large- 
mouth bass and bluegill sunfish were the primary 
species used in the stocking program while red-ear 
sunfish and bluegills were stocked in the southeast- 
ern States and channel catfish in 155 ponds in the 
southwest. More than 20 million man-days of rec- 
reational fishing were provided in 1959 to at least 
5 million persons as a result of the farm-pond fish- 
stocking program, the survey showed. 
\ 

THE FOLLOWING MARKET NEWS LEAFLETS ARE AVAILABLE FROM 
THE BRANCH OF MARKET NEWS, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 
U. S. FISH ANO WILDLIFE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 25 C. 





, 


Number Title 

MNL-29 - Union of South Africa Pilchard/Maasbanker 
Fish Meal and Oil Reduction Plants. 

MNL-30 - Venezuelan Reduction Plants. 

MNL-31 - Moroccan Reduction Plants. 

MNL-~-32 - Venezuelan Commercial Catch, Production 
of Processed Fishery Products, and Forr 
eign Trade for 1958 and 1959. 
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(Baltimore) Monthly Summary - Fishery Products, 
March and Aprit 1960, 9 and 8 pp., respectively, 


(Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice, 400 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md.) Receipts 
at Baltimore by species and by states and provinces 
for fresh- and salt-water fish and shellfish; total 
receipts by species and comparisons with previous 
years; and wholesale prices on the Baltimore mar- 
ket; for the months indicated. 


California Fishery Products Monthly Summary, Part 
Pe Products Production and Market Data, 








July and August 1960; 14 and 15 pp., respectively. 
(Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Post Office Bldg., San Pedro, Calif.) California 
cannery receipts of tuna and tunalike fish, mackerel 
and anchovies; pack of canned tuna, mackerel, and 
anchovies; market fish receipts at San Pedro, Santa 
Monica, and Eureka areas; California imports; can- 
ned fish and frozen shrimp prices; ex-vessel prices 
for cannery fish; for the months indicated. 


| (Chicago Monthly Summary of (Chicago's) Fresh and 


results of a survey conducted to determine how much | 





Frozen Fishery Products Receipts and Wholesale 
Market Prices, August 1960, 13 pp. (Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 565 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 6 Ill.) Receipts at Chicago 
by species and by states and provinces for fresh- 
and salt-water fish and shellfish; and wholesale 
prices for fresh and frozen fishery products; for the 
month indicated. 





Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production in 





elected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Maryland, August {560-4 pp. (Market News Service, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 18 So. King St., 
Hampton, Va.) Fishery landings and production for 
the Virginia areas of Hampton Roads, Lower North- 
ern Neck, and Eastern Shore; the Maryland areas 
of Crisfield, Cambridge, and Ocean City; and the 
North Carolina areas of Atlantic, Beaufort, and 
Morehead City; together with cumulative and com- 
parative data; for the month indicated. 


New York City's Wholesale Fishery Trade--Monthly 





Summary for July 1960, {9 pp. (Market News Serv- 
ice, 155 John St., New York 38, N. Y.) Includes 
summaries and analyses of receipts and prices on 
wholesale Fulton Fish Market, imports entered at 
New York City, primary wholesaler prices forfro- 
zen products; range of prices of fresh-water fishin 
Peck Slip, Jan.-July 1960; and marketing trends; 
for the month indicated. 








Receipts and Prices of Fresh and Frozen Fishery 











Products at Chicago, 1959, by G. A. Albano, 65 pp., 
September 1960. (Kvallable free from the Market 
News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 56% 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill.) In the analysis 
of receipts of fishery products at Chicago, the au- 
thor discusses the changes in receipts of various 
species from previous years. He also discusses 
sources of receipts; fishery products carload re- 
ceipts at Chicago; trends in fishery products trans- 
portation; receipts by months, species, and vari- 
eties; and lake trout and whitefish fisheries and re- 
ceipts. Other topics covered are trends in Great 
Lakes commercial fishery, imports of fresh and 
frozen fresh-water fish from Canada, imports of 
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selected frozen fishery products, cold-storage in- 
ventories, frozen shrimp market trends, U. S. shrimp 
landings and imports, and standards for grades of 
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printed in Japanese with English abstract. Japanese 
Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo University 
of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, 


frozen raw headless shrimp. Also included is ata- Japan, 
ble giving the names, classifications, and approxi- 
weights of certain fishery products as used in ANTIBIOTICS: 


m ate 
the Chicago wholesale markets. The second section 
ents statistical data on fresh and frozen fishery 
ts receipts at Chicago by species and by states 
rovinces of origin, states and provinces by spe- 
species by months, states and provinces by 
3, totals by species, and totals by states and 
es. Receipts are tabulated by method of 
ortation (truck, ext and freight). A ta- 
shows the monthly range of wholesale prices of 
me of the leading varieties of fresh and frozen 
ery products handled in the Chicago market. 
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SI > Fishin 1g Industry on Export 
60, 14 pp., ‘processed, 

ries and Trade, Bureau o% 

cial Fisheries, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv 

Washington 25, D.C.) A bab ose rt on a special 
rence with the fishing ind 1 export trade 

ti ld on June 20, 1 ington, 

) Tr" iis report, consist ary minutes, 
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le Deep-Water 
Robert S. Rupp and Stuart 
Progressive h-Cult urist 


1960, pp. 134-1 pro- 
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by 





3, July llus. 
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article, 


Redo- 
30, 1959, 
ish. Svenska 
ssforskning, Goteborg, Swe- 


-rocess of Anchovy," 
tsaret July 1, 1958-June 
; 36, rinted in Swed 





TIBIOTICS 

ness of Dip in Iced Chlortetracycline (CTC)- 
ing Sea Water on Keeping Quality of Mackerel 
d oT ) an Determination of CTC Residues on 
‘ish, : Tetuo Tomiyama and Yasuo Yone, ar- 
tin of the Japanese Society of Scientific 
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| 





Bulle 


| 
| 
ries, vol. 25, August t 1959, pp. 390-293, illus | 





"Questions of the Availability of Ice as Carrier of 
Chemical Prese rvativ es--an Examination with 
Chlortetracycline,"' by K. Higashi and others, ar- 
ticle, Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, vol. 24, no. I1, 1959, pp. 920-924, printed 
in in Japanese with English summary. Japanese So- 
ciety of Scientific Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori 6- 
chome Tokyo, Japan. 





ARGENTINA: 
‘La Pesca en la Republica Argentina" (The Fishery 
in Argentina), by A. B. Sailor, article, Puntal, vol. 


7, no. 74, May 1960, pp. 11-12, illus., printed in 
Spanish. Puntal, Ramon y Cajal 3, Apartado 316, 
Alicante, Spain. 


BIOCHEMISTRY: 

"Sodium Content of Fish Flesh," by Claude E. Thurs- 
ton and Kathryn L. Osterhaug, article, Journal of 
the American Dietetic Association, vol. 36, March 
1960, pp. 212-215, printed. American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





CANADA: 

Canadian Commercial Fish Landings of Eastern, Cen- 
“tral, and Western Lake Erie, 187 S108 58, by James 
Davies, 87 pp., illus., processed. Department of 

Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 
5, Caneda. Production statistics taken from official 
records of the Canadian fishing industry in Lake 
Erie are presented by species, in tabular and graph- 
ical form for (a) Essex County, including the Pelee 
Island fishery; (b) Kent and Elgin Counties; and (c) 
Norfolk, Haldimand, and Welland Counties, including 
the Niagara River above the Falls, and including the 
Grand River from 1876 to 1904, and 1913 to 1922. 
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List of the Marine Fishes of Canada, by D. E. McAl~ 
lister, Bulletin No. 168, National Museum of Canada, 
printed, C$1.25 (about US$1.29). Queen's Printer 


and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. In- 
cludes all species of fishes recorded as occurring 
in the brackish and marine waters of Canada. In 
general, only fishes of the Continental Shelf and off- 

shore fishing banks are listed. Names are listed 
alp habetically under the family or subfamily. The 
scientific name is followed by its author and date of 
publication. 


Operations of Longliners and Draggers, Atlantic Sea- 
ros by J John P reas. Primary In- 

; sno. 1, vol. 8, part 1, 110 pp., illus., 
processed. The Queen's Printer and Controller of 
Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, 1960. This is the first 
part of the eighth annual progress report on the 
study of modern fishing craft on the Atlantic sea- 
board. It reviews the impact of the modernization 
policy on the groundfish industry; strengths and 
weaknesses of the policy are appraised in terms of 
accomplishments to the end of 1958 and in terms of 
types and sizes of craft most suitable and success- 
ful in their operations. Trends established since 





o) 





the inception of the study are presented in chart 
form for the most important input-output factors af- 
fecting the profitability of the enterprises studies. 





CANNING: 


CARP: 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 


Also, tables are presented summarizing trends in 
average landings per enterprise by quantity and val- 
ue of species as well as for the average prices re- 
ceived by fishermen. 


Operations of Modern Longliners and Draggers, At- 
lantic Seaboard, 1958, by John Proskie, Primary 


Industry Studies no. I, vol. 8, part 2, 68 pp., illus., 
processed. The Queen's Printer and Controller of 
Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, 1959. The second part 
of the eighth annual progress report on a study of 
the economics of modern fishing-craft operations 

in the Atlantic provinces. The tables provide a 
comparison of the findings obtained from the de- 
tailed accounts of 134 fishing enterprises for the 
1958 season. The data include capital and operating 
costs, as well as returns to labor, capital, and man- 
agement. The length of the fishing season and the 
intensity of the fishing effort are related to grounds 
worked, volume of output, and species landed. 





Summary Statistics of Canada's Fisheries, 1939- 
1958, $y pp., printed. (Reprinted from Canadian 
Fisheries Annual, 1960, pp. 60-98.) Canadian Fish- | 
eries Annual, Gardenvale, Quebec, Canada. Sta- 
tistics are presented in 8 sections on landings and 
value of Canadian fisheries and related data: (1) 
summary statistics for 1949-1959; (2) East Coast 
fisheries; (3) fresh-water fisheries; (4) West 
Coast fisheries; (5) fillet production; and (6), (7) 
and (8) exports and imports. Also included are a 
list of addresses of fishing companies and a di- 
rectory of fishery products by type, such as fresh 
and frozen fish (whole or dressed), fresh and fro- 
zen fish (filleted), smoked fish (dressed or fil- 
leted), cured fish, canned fish (not including shell- 
fish), shellfish (in shell or meat--not canned), 
canned shellfish, fish oils and fish livers, fish 
meal, and other fishery products. Listed under 
each classification are the companies which 
process that particular product. Data are 
mostly for 1958, although some 1959 figures are 
given. 








1 


Canning," article, Food Investigation 1957, pp. 20- 
21, printed. Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, London, England, 1958. (Available from 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office, York House, Kings- 
way, W. C. 2, England.) Describes studies for im- 
proving the quality of canned herring with regard 

to flavor and texture which are being carried out 

at the Torry Research Station, Aberdeen, Scotland, 
by the British Food Manufacturing Industries Asso- 
ciation. The minor extractives that are largely re- 
sponsible for odor and flavor in both raw and cooked 
herring meat are the subject of this study. 





| 
| 
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"Research on the Resistance of Tinplate to Corro- 
sion," by S. C. Britton, article, Chemistry and In- 
dustry No. 7, February 13, 1960, pp. -163, 


printed. Chemistry and Industry, 14 Belgrave 
Square, London W1, England. 





Cultivo de la Carpa Seleccionada en Mexico (Selected 








Carp Culture in Mexico), by Fernando Obregon, 64 
pp., illus., printed in Spanish. Secretario de Agri- 
cultura y Ganaderia, Calle de Tacuba 7, Mexico, 





D. F., Mexico, 1960. 





CHESAPEAKE BAY: 
Chesapeake Science, vol. 1, no. 1, April 1960, 77 pp., 
illus., printed, single copy 75 cents, annual sub- 


scription $2. Maryland Department of Research and 
Education, Chesapeake Biological Laboratory, Solo- 
mons, Md. The first issue of a new publication de- 
voted to presenting the results of research and man- 
agement studies dealing with the natural resources 
of the Chesapeake Bay region and other technical 
papers on related subjects. The publications, issued 
periodically, proposes to publish short papers and 
notes. Participation is solicited by research cen- 
ters, colleges, universities, and scientific societies 
in the Chesapeake Bay region. Includes, among oth- 
ers, the following articles: "Evaluation of a Method 
of Reducing the Powering Requirements of Soft- 
Shelled Clam Dredging," by J. H. Manning and A. 
McIntosh Kennison; "Comparison of the Movements 
of Stocked and Resident Yellow Perch, Perca flave- 
scens, in Tributaries of Chesapeake Bay, Maryland," 
by Romeo Mansueti; "Preliminary Report on At- 
tracting Fish by Oyster-Shell Plantings. in Chinco- 
teague Bay, Maryland," by John Arve; "Supplemental 
Survey of Soft-Shelled Clam Bottoms in Tidewater 
Somerset County, Maryland," by H. T. Pfitzenmeyer; 
"Notes on the Soft-Shell Turtle (Trionyx) in Mary- 
land Waters," by Romeo Mansueti and David H. Wal- 
lace; ''Mass Mortality of the Starfish, Asterias for- 
besi, on the Atlantic Coast of Maryland,” by FredW. 
Sieling; and "Availability of Striped Bass during Sum- 
mers of 1958 and 1959 as Reflected in Commercial 
Seine Catch," by George J. Murphy. 





COD: 


"Cod from Norway. Il--Klipfish and Stockfish," by 
A. E. Hammond, article, Food, vol. 28, no. 334, 1959, 
pp. 256-258, illus., printed. Food, Tothill Press 
Ltd., 33 Tothill St., London S. W. 1, England. 


COD FILLETS: 


"The Effect of Time and Temperature of Cooking on 
the Palatability and Cooking Losses of Frozen At- 
lantic Codfish Fillets," by Iva L. Armstrong and 
others, article, Journal of the Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada, vol. 17, January 1960, pp. 1-7, 
printed. Journal of the Fisheries Research Board 
of Canada, Queen's Printer and Controller of Sta- 
tionery, Ottawa, Canada. 








CRUSTACEANS: 


"Paper Chromatographic Studies on the Fatty Acid 
Composition of Some Fresh Water Crustaceans, by 
T. Farkas and S. Herodek, article, Acta Biologica 
Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, vol. 10, 1855, 
pp. 85-90, illus., printed. Acta Biologica Academiae 
Scientiarum Hungaricae, Magyar Tudomanyos Aka- 
demia, Akademia ut 2, Budapest V, Hungary. 








FATTY ACIDS: 

“Effects of Certain Pure Long-Chain Polyunsaturated 
Fatty Acid Esters on the Blood Lipides of Man. Use of 
Polyunsaturated Fatty Acids in Atherosclerosis,’ by 
H. E. Worne and L. W. Smith, article, The American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, vol. 237, > Pp. 

-721, printed. The erican Journal of the Med- 
ical Sciences, Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


FISH CAKE: 
Food Hygienical Studies on Japanese Fish-Cake Prod- 
ucts. I- -The Rate of Penetration of Cooking Tem- 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 





perature in Fish-Cakes of Commerce, by KeishiAm- 
ano and others, 15 pp., illus., printed in Japanese 
with English abstract. (Reprinted from Bulletin of 
the Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 20, 
no. 9, January 1955, pp. 616-029.) “Japanese Society 
f Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo University of Fish- 
eries, Shiba- kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, Japan. 
A Study on the Preservation of Fish Cake: Part III-- 
Effect of Plastic Casing Upon the Storage of Sugar- 
Added Fish Cake, by Hitoshi Uchiyama, Keishi Am- 


“and Motonobu Yokose ki, vol. 21, no. 6, October 


















ive Effect of Carbon Dioxide, by Motonobu Yo- 
i, Hitoshi Uchiyama, and Keishi Amano, vol. 22, 
o. 1, May 1956, pp. 35-40; (Reprinted from Bulletin 
Japane se ‘Soc iety of Scientific Fisheries.) Both 
printed in Japanese with English abstracts. Jap- 
anese Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, 
rokyo, Japan. 























FISH CULTURE 


1e Function and Significance of Fish Culture in Re 
; to the Regional /Village Economy, by R.Soe- 
‘arno, Occasional Paper No. 59/7, processed. Indo- 
Pa ific Fisheries Council, Food and Agriculture Or- 
z zation of the United Nations, Bangkok, Thailand, 








ISH DETECTION: 

Fischsuche und Fischortung" (Location and Detection 
f Fish), by J. Scharfe, article Protokolle zur Fis- 

nik, vol. 5, nos, 22/23, 1958, pp. 175-204, 

German. Protokolle zur Fische reitechnik 

> Netz-und-Materialforschung, Die Bun- 

lt fur Fischerei, 72 Neuer Wall, Hamburg 


Germany. 
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ISH FLOUR 
Studies on the Nutritional Value of Defatted Fish 
ir, by A. B. Morrison and J. A. Campbell, ar- 
e, Federation Proceedings, vol. 19, Part I, March 
p. 326, printed. Federation of American So- 
r I x} erimental Biology, 9650 Wisconsin 


NW., W: shit gton 14, D. C. 





S MEAI 
gi I s Affecting the Pro- 
1 Quz y by N. T. Rand and oth- 
rticle, >, vol. 39, January 1960, 
pr ry Science Association, 
St 1attan, Kans 
tew Fish Me Tested in Broiler Rations,"' by E. J. 
Day and J. E. Hill, article, Poultry Science, vol. 38, 
1959, pp. 556-559, printed. P oultry | Science 
1, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
OILS 


m the Occurrence of Eicosatetraenoic, Docosapen- 
i Docosahexaenoic Acids in Fish Oils," 
1a, Y. Iwata, and K. Fujimura, article, 
i-Anstrichmittel, vol. 61, October 1959, 
nted in German. Fette-Se ifen Anstric h- 
Ham- 








, Industrieverlag von Hernhaussen KG, 
burg 11, Germany. 
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"Preparation of a Coating Material by Chlorination of 
Fish Oil. IV--Change of Molecular Weight of Fish 
Oil Caused by Chlorination," by Kosaku Suzuki, 
article, Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, vol, 24, no. 12, 1959, pp. 1008-1011, 
illus. “printed in Japanese with English abstract. 
Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo 
University of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, 
Tokyo, Japan. 











FISH SAUSAGE: 
The Softening Deterioration of Fish Sausage: 


“Part I--Some Chemical and Microscopical Aspects, 











by Hitoshi Uchiyama and Takeo Tanada, vol. 24, 
no. 2, June 1958, pp. 148-155, illus.; 





Part II--Microbiological Studies of the Softening De- 
terioration, by Motonobu Yokoseki, Hitoshi Uchi-_ 
yama, and Toshiaki Mamizuka, vol. 24, no, 2, 


June 1958, pp. 156-160, illus.; 











Part III--An Anaerobic Starch Digestion by BACIL- 





LUS CIRC ULANS Isolated from Softened Part “of 


Fish Sausage and Other BACILLUS Species, by 
Hitoshi Uc hiyama, Motonobu Yokoseki, and Koo- 
taro Motc shashi, vol. 24, no. 5, September 1958, 
pp. 370-377, illus. ; 











Part IV--A New Preventive Means of the Softening 
Spoilage of Fish Sausage, by Hitoshi U Uchiyama 
and Keishi Amano (Reprinted from Bulletin of 
Tokai Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory, 


no 26, November 1959, pp. 61- 67, illus. is.)3_ 























Part V--Effect fe anc 
bic Acid on the Growth. of Spore of BACILLUS ¢ CIR- 


of Sodium Pyrophosphate and Sor- 











CUL ANS, by Hitoshi Uchiy ama and Keishi Amano, 
vol. 25, nos. 7-9, November 1959, pp. 531-544, 
illus. ; 

(Parts I, Il, Ill, and V reprinted from Bulletin of the 
Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries.) All are 
printed in Japanese with English abstracts. Japa- 


nese Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


FISH SILAGE: 

"Ensilering af Fisk og Fiskeaffald" (Ensilage of Fish 
and Fish Offal), by P. Hansen, article, Meddelelse 
F iskeriminister iets For sogslaboratorium, May 1959, 
26 pp., illus., printed. Fiskeriministeriets For- 
pins. Hee saree th ne Ostervoldgade 10, Copenhagen-K, 
Denmark, 





FISH SOLUBLES: 
Edible Protein Products from Fish Solubles, by Jer- 
miah Milner, U. S. 78, Octo- 


Patent No. 2, 857, 27 
ber 21, 1958. U. S. Patent Office, Washington 2s, 
dD, Cc. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 





Catalogue of FAO Fisheries Publications, August 
1960, compiled by Patricia M. Andrews, 20 pp., 


processed. Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, 
Rome, Italy. Lists periodicals, FAO Fisheries 
Studies, FAO Fisheries Papers, separate publica- 
tions, and publications of the General Fisheries 
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Council for the Mediterranean. Also lists publica- Marine Fishery Resources (Philippines), 

tions of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, reports K.F.W. Tiews, FAO Report No. 1141, wecnditane 

yf the Latin American Fisheries Training Centers, 1959, 

reports of the Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- | 

gram, and reprints of articles appearing in FAO | International Training senter on Handling and Proc- 

Fisheries Bulletin and other periodicals. zy of Fish (Thai . Sand, FAO Re- 
port No, 1164, | 59. 


il and Water 
Resources, 


International 


1, vol. IV, Natur Aquatic 


pri inted in French and Eng 














for Conservation of Nature and Station (U.A.R. 
Natural Resources, 31 rue Vai itier, Brussels 4, | Wunder, | 
Belgium, 1960. Contains papers presented at the 
Seventh Te hnic al Meetin fI,.U.C.N., Athens, 
September inc luding those on basic el 
jefinition of soil and water conservation, defi Roce juke. 3 
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Salmon and Steelhead in Idaho,"' by Ted C. Bjornn, | characteristics at refrigerated temperatures (32° 
" Idaho Wildlife Review, vol. 13, no. 1, July- 35° F.). The optimum irradiation dose for cod A 
1960, Ls 6-11, illus., printed. Idaho Fish lets appeared to be 0.46 megarads or lower. Ir- 
t., 518 Front St., Boise, Idaho. Dis- radiation at these low dosage levels increased the 
Idaho's commercial and sport fishery | storage life of cod fillets at 32° to 35° F. by about 
the spring, summer, and fall migra- three times. The objective freshness tests investi- 
inook salmon; the spawning runs of steel- gated, including determinations for total volatile 
and sockeye salmon; and Idaho's contribu- base, total volatile acid, trimethylamine, and plate 
‘olumbia River salmon and steelhead stocks. counts, did not appear to be a reliable index of quali- 
ty. 
> Ingestion of Trianophorus Plerocercoids | "————_—s:::~ Precooked Fish Sticks," by David T. 
ritional Charact tics of Whitefish Fillets Miyauchi, ibid., p. 411. In this study, the storage 
by E. W. Crampton, characteristics at room temperature of fish sticks 
»s Resea “d of irradiated at 1.0 and 2.0 megarads were poor, The 
1960, pp. i storage life at 35° F. of irradiated fish sticks packed 
3 Research Board of Canada, in cans was about 8 to 12 weeks, but the irradiated 
troller of Stationery, Otta- fish sticks were only fair in organoleptic quality 
throughout most of their stor age life because a musty 
odor developed and the white meat darkened, 
I L.NK 
an Developmer ank--a New Venture in | ISRAEL 
nkir Larry F. Thomasson, article rishe lermen's Bulletin, vol. 3, no. 4 (24), June 1960, 
i ure, \ 24, no. ist 1960, i printed in Hebrew with English ab- 
‘ k Ag e, 2=rmen's Bulletin, P.O. B. 699, Haifa, 
er f ture, mn, D.C. ins, among others, these articles: "The 
Superintendent uments, Its Importance to Research and Fisheries, fs 
Printing Office ngt 


; "New Trawling Grounds in Dee P Wa- 






































s the 1 ter, M. Ben -Yami and A, Ben- esa and "Im- 
De nt pressions on t Red Sea Trawl Fishery 
160, wi I sh 
L, an ITALY 
é t ‘En Intervention de l'Etat dans le Developpment 

é de eche Atlantique" (In Italy, Intervention of the 
» Ww I ne State in the Levelopment of the Atlantic Fishery), by 

- e respor Cesare e, article, France Peche, vol, 5, 

no, 42, igust 1960, pp. 25- 26, pr printed in 
French, rance Peche, Tour Sud-Est, rue de Gue- 
mene, Lorient, France. 

€ es ils G r 

E s. i by T; JAPAN: 

Se suke Ishii, Annual Report of Catch Statistics on Fishery and Aqui- 
se S y of Scie culture, 1958, Agri iculture Forestry and Fishery 
59, - 9 919, Stat s Bi tin 34-40, 412 pp., printed in Japa- 

~ J n¢ nese and Engli Statistics and Survey Division, 

Tok [ si Fisheries, SI! Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Tokyo, Japan, 
ne, Tokyo, Japar October 1959. Contains statistical information on 
the 1958 production of marine fisheries--whaling, 

I adiation on the Quality and Stor- pelagic fisheries on high seas, and domestic marine 

Keis At nd Kinjiro Yamada, fisheries--whaling, pelagic fisheries on high seas, 

, with Japanese al and dome st marine fisheries; culture in shallow 

t n of >g seas, inlar nd ter fisheries; and culture in inland 
s L re Ys . waters, Also presents a on processing, average 

Tokai Re nal I market prices of fishery commodities, estimated 
'sukishima, C of catch, and consumption of petroleum prod- 

ucts for fisheries. 
eserv ( west Fish. An Attempt for Fishing 
s,' D: I article, from F reshnes: s of the C. yoy Suzuki, 



































l. 14, gust 1960, 10 pp., illus., printed in Japanese with English ab- 

inted. The Garrard Press, 510 stract. (Reprinted from Bulletin of Tokai Regional 
-y, Champaign, Ill. The specific ok Fisheries Research Laborz atory, No. 26, November 

s study was t termine the effect of 1959, pp. 99-108.) Tokai Regional Fisheries Re- 
nizing radiation ont valatabili search Laboratory, Tsukishima, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 

age characteristics of raw fil lets of Pa Japan, 
i at refr on temperatures above | 
fic cod fillets were irradiated at |} Bulletin of Tokai Regional Fisheries Research Labor- 
iosage levels from 0 to 1.86 megarads to ‘atory, No. 26, Novemver 1959, “f08 Pp., illus., 








printed in Japanese with English abstracts. Tokai 
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Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory, Tsukishi- |JAVA 
ma, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. includes, among others, | F ish Production and Consumption in West Java, by 
these articles: "On the Yearly Fluctuation in Avail- Rabdul Pahari, Occasional Paper No. 59/6, processed. 
ility of the Sardine Sardinops melanosticta, Popu Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, Food and Agriculture 
lation Caught by Drift Ne tin the Western Part of the Ja Organization of the United Nations, Bangkok, Thai- 
pan Sea,"' by T. Doi; ''Two-Boat-Purse Seine Fishery land, 1959. 
und the Age Composition of the Anchovy Catch in the 
Area Extending Between Kujukuri Hama and maaan LAW OF THE SEA CONFERENCE: 
Nada, 1953 Through 1956," by S. Hayashi and K. Kon- "Second International Conference on the Law of the 
de f ma Irradiation on the Quality and Sea," by J.P.A, Francois, article, United Nations 
Stor K. Amano and K. Yamada; "Stud Review, vol. 6, no. 12, June 1960, pp. 12-14, printed. 
es Oil Extraction. I--Loss of Vita International Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 
nir Digestion Method," by H. ishi, sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Tr. Yamakawa, and Y. Shimoda; “Study on Alkali Di 
estion Oil from Fish Livers,’ | MARINE ALGAI 
by H. Hig H. Taguchi; and "An Economic Marine of Tropical South and East 
\ttempt for Estimating Time of Dragnet Fishing Asia and Their Utilization, by J. S. Zaneveld, 
from Freshness of the Catch,"' by T. Suzuki Special Publicat No. 3, 55 pp., printed. Indo- 
Pac Fisheries Council, Food and Agriculture Or- 
gullet Tok Regiona eries ra ganization of the United Nations, Bangkok, Thailand, 
I no. 27 41 ted 955 
Fisheries Research Laboratory, Tsukishima, rnal of the Marine Bic i Association of the 
ku, Tokyo, J Ir de yr thers, these ‘ing , vol ¢ June 1960, pp. 153- 
urticles Stud he rac yf Vita O ed urnal of the Marine 
II--Comparative fe of Soy Bean Oil and Pol k \ ciat ‘idge University Press, 
Liver Oil as the Pick-Up Oil, by H. Higas K. 32 E. 57th St New Y. Contains, among 
Yar ‘ ’ N. Maita; "Studies on the Br g thers, the following "Studies on Marine 
yf Irradiated Fish. I--Effect of Presencs "eC Algae of the British Isles: the Genus Ceramium," 
Sugar on t Browning of Fish Flesl by K. ¥ by Peter S. Dixon i "Studies on Marine Algae of 
da and K. Amano; and Nutritive Elements of Fish the British Isles: Ceramium shuttleworthianum 
Meal and Solubles Produced in Various Countries,' (Kutz.) Silva,'' by Peter S. Dixon. Z 
by S. Mu ind M. Ya S¢ 
MARINE BIOLOGY 
Enhancing Effect of Starch on Je Strength of Fish Marine Biology: Twentieth il Biology Collo- 
Meat t of Amyl d Amyl tir ~quium, 1959, by Ivan Pratt and James E. heaped 
by Mi Ats Y 8 pp., illus., 96 pp., illus., printed, $2.50. Oregon > College, 
prin anese with Ss bstract. (Repr ed ( al Oreg., 1960 
fr é f the Society of Scientifi 
vo ( November 1957, py MARINE CLIMATIC ATL: 
I ciet f ientific Fisheries, U. S. Navy Marine Climati tlas of the World, vol. 1, 
rs) » Univers of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori North Atlantic Ocean, n N, 275 pp., 1955, $8; vol 
6-chome, Tokyo, Japar 2, North Pacific Ocean, 8N, pp., 1957, $8; 
vol. 4, South Atlantic Ocean, no. 267 pp., 1958, 














Influence-of Cooking Conditions on the . $8.50; and vol. 5, South P acific Ocean, no, 21N, 267 
of Kamaboko, by Minoru Okada, 7 pp., ed pp., 1960, $8. U. S. Navy, W ashing! yn, D. C. (Fo 
in Japanese with English abstract. ( I sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 

of Tokai Regional Fisheries Research Lab Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 
1959, pp. 73-79.) Tokai Re Four volumes of a marine climatic atlas, present 
g ‘ch Laboratory, Tsukishi ing meteorological information for the surface and 
Cl J 





ipper air over the oceans. 


Influence « r pee the Binding of Some Ionic Dyes | MENHADED 





















sao Migita and Shigeo Otake, 8 pp Menhaden--Our Largest Commercial Catch," article 
ill Ses anese with English abstract. Monthly Review, F ede ral Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
(Re ir Japanese Society of August 1960, pp. 2-5, illus. ae Federal Re- 
Scier o. 8, December 1958, Se e Bank of Richmond, Ric hmond, Va. Covers 
pp. 66 of Scientific Fisher briefly the economic significance ' the menhaden 
es, Fisheries, Shiba-kaig industry, the uses of menhaden products, method of 
dori 6- landing, processing the catch, and problems and 
progress of the industry in recent years. Discusses 
Utiliza arded Trawl Catches as Feed for the use of scouting planes for locating the schools, 
Lives I Higashi and others, 26 pp., ilfus. the use of the power block on the vessels, and the 
printed in Japanese with glish abstract. (Reprinted use of refrigeration. 
from Bulletin of Tokai Re = al Fisheries Research | 


be) 


Laboratory, no. 18, October 1957, pp. 47-72.) Tokai | MICRONESIA: 
Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory, Tsukishi 
ma, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Jap: 


Fishes of the Marshall and Mariana Islands, vol. 2: 


Families from MULLIDAE through STROMATEIDAE, 
by Leonard P. , U. S. National 





Schultz and others 
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Museum Bulletin 202, 438 pp., illus., printed, $2.25. PACKAGING: 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. (Available "Quelques Aspects du Probleme de 1'Emballage des 


ent Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) Ionisantes" (Some Aspects of the Problem of Pack- 


ym the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- | Denrees Alimentaires Sterilisees par les Radiations 
aging Foodstuffs Sterilized by lonizing Radiations), 














MILKFISH by L. Brunelet and P. Vidal, article, Revue Generale 
Synopsis of Biological Data on Milkfish CHANOS du Froid, vol. 35, no. 7, 1958, pp. 681-685, printed 
‘CHANOS (Forskal), by W. H. Schuster, Occasional in French. Association Nationale des Ingenieurs et 

aper No. 5973, processed. Indo-Pacific Fisheries | Techniciens du Froid et des Industries Connexes, 
ncil, Food and Agriculture Organization of the 129 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, France. 
ted Nations, Bangkok, Thailand, 1959. 
PLANKTON: 

NEW ZEALAND: Plankton Pigments in Australian Waters, by G. F. 
Report of the Marine Department for the Year Ended “Humphrey, Division of Fisheries and Oceanography, 
31 March 1960, 85 pp., printed. Marine Department, Technical Paper No. 9, 27 pp., illus., printed. Com- 

Wellington, New Zealand, 1960. Covers the activities monwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organ- 
»ymplishments of the Marine Department, ization, 314 Albert St., E. Melbourne C2, Australia, 1960. 
ng a report on fisheries for 1959. The latter POLAND: 





the vantit ar re 2 fc , stor < 
++ ESE ag Gi gg a diate an a Studies and Monographs, W esternand Northern Ter- 
Pasties: ‘en nee le dart pe ye pe ts, and fish ritories of Poland-- Maritime Problems, April 1960, pp. 
sendin, (oaks tad divdandaees lente tee 33-44, ilius., printed. Department of Studies and Mon- 
spt Ti na Malecten aaah, Fishing In- ographs, Nowy Swiat 27, W arsaw, Poland. Discusses 
7 RI gi Se ES bg PR yg the history of Polish marine fisheries and their expan- 
ihe ame Gace See NS Gh a. Bn 1959. sion after World W ar I, losses to the fisheries during 
| : : World War II, restoration and reconstruction, increases 
in annual catch since 1946, Government aid to the fish- 
eries, and the present fisheries, and the present fish- 
ing fleet. Alsocovers the ownership of the fishing fleet, 
employment in the fisheries, training of fishing crews, 
fresh-water fisheries, consumption, and prospects 
of future development of Polish fisheries. Included 
are a number of tables and graphs showing fish 
catches, vessels, and consumption of fishery products. 


ga 









rom the United States and Canada (second edi- 
M. Bailey, 102 pp., printed, paper $1. 
TY Fisheries Society, Colorado 
‘t Collins, Colo. Revised and 


mmon names, occurrence, 


by Reeve 
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ATLANTIC PORTUGAL 
ektivy Razvitia Rybolovstva v Seviernoi Atlan- Boletim da Pesca, vol. 13, no. 67, June 1960, 134 
(Fishing Prospects in the North Atlantic), by “pp., illus., printed in Portuguese. Gabinete de 
Marti l Rybnoe Khoziaistov, vol, 35, Estudos das Pescas, R. S. Bento, 644, 4 -Esq., 
4, 1959, py -8, illus., printed in Russian. Ry Lisbon, Portugal. Contains, among others, the 
Khoziaistvo, VNIRO Glavniproekta, pri Gos- following articles: "Consideracoes Sobre a 
SSR, Moscow, U.S.S.R. Industria do Peixe Fresco na Metropole e em 
Angola" (Observations on the Fresh Fish In- 
dustry of Portugal and Angola), by C. Fernando 
ger i Forekomsten av Forskjellige Fiskeslag Costa; and "Biologia Marinha no Grande Nord- 
Skagerakkysten (Fluctuations in the Abundance of este Brasileiro" (Marine Biology in the Area off 
e Fishes on the Norwegian Skagerack Coast), by Northeast Brazil), by Rui Simoes de Meneses. 
lannevig, Fiskeridirektoratets Skrifter, Serie 
vol. 4, no. 3, 29 pp., illus., printed in Nor "A Economia das Pescas em Portugal, a Industria de 
vith Er 3h summary. A/S John Griegs Conservas de Peixe" (Portuguese Fisheries Econ- 
kkeri, Bergen, Norway, 1959. omics with Reference to Canned Fish), by Salviano 
Cruz, article, A Revista de Pesquisas Economico- 
EAN PERCH Sociais, vol. 4; nos. 1-6, January-June 1955, 316 pp., 
and Distribution of Infestation by Sphyrion plus 32 maps and charts, illus., printed in Portuguese. 
Li i (Kroyer) on the Redfish, Sebastes marinus — Estudos-Economico-Sociais, Avenida Sidonio Pais, 
the Western North Atlantic, by Wilfred — 4-5°, 3-E, Lisbon, Portugal, 1958. 


eman and H. J. Squires, article, Journal of the 
heries Research Board of Canada, vol. 17, Janu- | PRESERVATION: 
l , pp. 9-31, printed. Queen's Printer and | Torry Research Station Annual Report 1959, Handling 
Mller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. and Preservation of Fish, 36 pp., printed, 2s. 6d. (a- 
bout 35 U. S. cents). Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 

















\NOGRAPHY: 13A Castle St., Edinburgh 2, Scotland, 1960. De- 
graphy in Canada, 1957-60, by H. B. Hachey, scribes accomplishments in research during 1959 on 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, printed. improvement in quality of iced fish, freezing and cold 
Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ot- storage, smoke curing, drying, canning, and fishery 
tawa, Canada. byproducts. Includes work on assessment of fresh- 
ness of fish, preservative ices, jacketed cold stores, 
nder the Deep Oceans: Twentieth Century Voyages smoke deposition, "browning" of dehydrated and salted 
I Discovery, by T. F. Gaskell, 240 pp., illus., fish, reduction of free liquor in herring packs, fish- 
nted, $3.95. W. W. Norton & Co. 101 Fifth Ave., meal pilot plants, bacteriology of ice, fish muscle 


New York 3, N. Y. proteins, and many others. 
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Hawaii, May 1960, 
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REFRIGERA YN are Eversholt St., London NW1, 
Test Re g 1 Plant of Mod on, in the form of questions and 
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This 3 ‘ s j 
and spawning and rear Dulse Harvest, by G. J. Gillespie, article, Trade 
News, vol. 13 1, July 1960, pp. 6-7, illus., 
processed tion and Educational Service, De 
The 5 W. J 3, 206 ill printed, partment of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. Describes 
Mi ( s, S es I mndon, Eng the harvest of dulse, a seaweed, n the shores of 
i ) Dark Harbour, Grand Manan Island, at the mouth of 
the Bay of Fundy. Gathered ‘from the rocks along the 
SALT FISH lagoon's shoreline, the dulse is spread to dry in the 
The Fac rs Imps ig Accelerating the Process sun, rolled up like a carpet, and then packed in bags 
f Rusting Sa Fist by E. A. Mel'nikova | for s ig to distributors. This seaweed is high in 





nship between Radioactivity pp. 59-63, printed in Russian. Voprosy Pitaniya, 
and Toxicity in Fishes from Centr 





1 
March-April 1960, pp. 132 


hemical Society, 1801 K St., "Our North Sea Dilemn 


article, Voprosy Pitaniya, vol. 17, no. 5, 1958, 





Pacific, by Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel'stvo Meditsinskoi Litera- 
90 cents. Ma- tury, Moscow, U.S.S.R, 
University of Hawaii, Hono SH 





rocessedad, 





"The Preservation of Salted Fish and Packaging with 
Polyethylene," by R. Lafont, article, Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council Proceedings, 6th Session, 1955, 
Changes in p. 287, printed in French. Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
and Other So- Council Secretariat, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
icLeod, R,E,E, Jonas, and tion of the United Nations, Regional Office for Asia 
ournal of Agricultural and and the Far East, Bangkok, Thailand, lS 














Agricultural and Food SAND LAUNCE 





1a--The Sand Eel Story--Part I,' 
article, World Fishing, vol. 9, no. 7, July 1960, pp. 30- 


s., printed. John Trundell (Publishers), Ltd., 
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mineral content and brings as much as SPERM WHALES: 
a pound, helping to bolster the economy of | "On the Stocks of Spe rm Whales (Physeter catodon) 





















in the Antarctic," by Age Jonsgard, article, Norsk 
Hvalfangst- Tidende (The Norwegian Whaling Gaz- 


ette), vol 49, no. 7, July 1960, pp. 289-299, illus., 
la Peche a la Crev- printed in Norwegian and English. Norsk Hvalfangst- 








ishing in Tidende, Sandefjord, Norway. Discusses the changes 
ance in the size distribution of sperm whale stocks in the 
-24, Antarctic in recent years and the changes in the 
‘y. France catch per unit of effort. Also discusses possible 
Lorient, causes for the changes in the size composition of 
sperm whales--seasonal changes, geographical 
changes, selective catching, increased whaling ef- 
; fort, and special conditions relating to migration. 
h ision 1958, 29 pp., printed. 
sit f Commerce and In- SPINY ~ OBSTE mt 


hievements of the ‘Que Va Devenir le Marche de la Langouste?" (What 
>S is Going to ws ap yen to the Spiny-Lobster Market?), 
article, > Peche, vol. 5, no. 42, July-August 
n 1960, p. , printed in "French. France Peche, Tour 
Sud-Est, rue de Guemene, Lorient, France. 











and SQUID: 
Studies on Processing Squid Meat,'' by T. Takahashi 
‘ts and M. Takei, article Bulletin of Tokai Regional 


Fisheries Research L aboratory, no. 14, September 
1956, pp. 31-90, Tus. printed in Japanese with 

is English abstract. Tokai Regional Fisheries Research 
Laboratory Toukishima, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 





s and gear, fresh fish su; 
fishery lucts, and other On the Toughne ss of Boiled Squid Meat, by Toyo-o 
Takahashi and Makoto Takei, 5 pp., ‘liue. printed in 
Japanese with English summary. (Reprinted from 
5 Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
by Nathaniel C. Berk- eries, vol. 20, no. 11, March 1955, pp. 1015-1019.) 
ment Aids for Small Manufacturers | Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo 
"a University of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, 
Tokyo, Japan. 











\ 1eed ish may. sud-| STEELHEAD TROUT: 

W it pany may lose Scale Analysis of Steelhead Trout, SALMO GAIRD- 

So it is “‘NERII GAIRDNERII Richardson, from Various Coast- 
1 of Oregon (Thesis of John Morton Bali 








urces of funds al W ate rshe 
ngs to be nsidered in looking for for the Master of Science Degree in Fisheries), 203 

peratic , tight pp., illus., processed, not for general distribution. 
Department of Fish and Game Management, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oreg., July 1958. 











| Studies of Age, Growth, and Migration of Steelhead 


Trout, SAL sMOGi CRDNE RIG. AIRDNE RII, in the Alsea 
M River, Oregon (Thesis of Donald Wallace Chapman for 
| f ft Clam, MYA the Maste r of Science Degree in Fish and Game Man- 
eyer and Carl agement), 106 pp., illus., processed, not for general 
3, 29 pp., illus., distribution. Department of Fish and Game Manage- 
and Ed ment, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg., April 
peake Biological Laboratory, Solomons 1957. 

















IGA In recent years a serious de 
juction of the soft-shell clam in New STICKWATER 
t hment of a fi in the "Stickwater Vitamins," by J. S. Dunn, article, South 
id have created a need for more African Shipping News and F ‘ishing Industry Review, 
ific study of this species. As an vol. 14, no. 6, 1959, pp. 64-65, printed. South Afri- 
ul. research, these literature citations can Shipping News and F ishing Industry Review, Od- 
>d as a preliminary step to a more com hams Press, S. Africa (Pty) Ltd., P. O. Box 2598, 
d bibliography Cape Town, Union of South Africa. 








SURINAM: 
la Gamba y de la Langosta'"' (The Shrimp | The F ishermen of Surinam, by Kalervo Oberg and 
obster Fisheries), by Miguel Massuti Oli- | Frank van Kijk, 66 pp., illus. , processed. Surinam- 
l 7, no. 75, June 1960, pp. 7- | American Technical Cooperative Service, Paramaribo, 
nish, Puntal, Apartado de Surinam, April 1960. Contains a general summary 
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of Surinam fisheries and then discusses in detail the 
industry in each of 6 areas--Paramaribo, Nickerie, 
Coppername Point, Matapica, Albina, and Coronie. 
The first part outlines the two major types of fish- 
ing--the older traditional system of inshore fisher- 
ies, in which the majority of the fishermen are en- 
gaged, and the very recent system of offshore fish- 
eries in which modern trawlers are engaged. Em- 
phasis is placed on kinds of gear used, the methods 
of fishing, the living conditions of the people, and 
the values and interests which motivate the fisher- 
men. This report is intended to contribute towards 
the planning of a realistic extension program for 
fishermen. The aim of the fisheries development 
program is to double the annual catch of 4,000 tons 
by 1965. The report concludes with a number of 
tables showing the fishing grounds used in the tradi- 
tional system of inshore fisheries, distribution of 
fishing operators by area and type of fishing, dis- 
tribution of fishing operators by ethnic origin, and 
other pertinent data. 
TAGGED FISH: 
"Recaptures of Tuna, 
the Western North 
article, Copeia, 
printed. Americ 
Herpetologists, 
hia 4, P 


Marlin, and Sailfish T 
Atlantic,"’ by Frank J. Mather, 
2, June 29, 1960, pp. 149-151, 
an Society of Ichthyologists and 

34th St. and Girard Ave., Philadel- 


‘agged in 
Ill, 


no, 


p a. 


rRADE AGREEMENTS: 












"a Study on the 
and the Two- 


Fishing Efficiency of the Otter 
Boat Trawl in Operation by the 


Trawl 
Shape 


| 


| 
| 


Fourth Annual Report on the Trade Agreements Pro 

‘gram, 86th Congress, 2d Session, House Document 
No. aut. 119 pp., processed. The White House, 
Washington, D. C., July 1960. (Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.) The following subjects 
ire dis« ed: (1) international trade in 1959; (2) re- 

oval of restrictions against U. S. exports; (3) trade 
igreements program and the GATT; (4) regional in- 
tegration; (5) safeguarding procedures of the trade 
agreements program; and (6) United States tariff 
negotiations. Also includes a report on relaxation 
of quantitative restrictions against United States 
exports and reports to the Secretary of State by the 
Chairman of the United States Delegation to the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Sessions of the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

TRAWLING 

‘An Experiment on a Mid-Water Trawl. VI--Practical | 
Fishing Experiment,'' by Kiichiro Kobayashi and 
Naoichi Inoue, article, Bulletin of the Faculty of Fish- 
eries, Hokkaido University, vol. 10, May 1959, pp. I5- 
30, illus., printed in Japanese with English abstract. 
Fac ulty of Fisheries, Hokkaido University, Hakodate, 
Japan. , 

"Studies on the Kinematic Behavior of the Ground Rope 
of the Trawl Net. I,"' by Tasae Kawakami and Oto- 
hiko Suzuki, article, Bulle 4 of the Japanese Society 
f Scientific Fisherie s, vol. , October 1959, pp. 413- 
416, printed. Japanese Societ na of Scientific F isher- 
ies, c/o Tokyo University of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigan- 
dori 6-chome, Tokyo, Japan. 
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of Their Net,'' by Chikamasa Hamuro, article, 
Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, vol. 25, June 1959, pp. 103-110, illus., 
printed in Japanese with English abstract. Japa- 
nese Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, 
Tokyo, Japan. 





"Holdbarhedsproblemer ved Ispakning af Damorreder" 
(Icing of Trout), by P. Hansen, article, Ferskvands- 


fiskeribladet, vol. 57, no. 3, 1959, pp. 34-38, illus., 
printed in Danish. Ferskvandsfiskeribladet, Freder- 
iksdal, Kgs., Lyngby, Denmark. ie 55 


Some Physical and Mechanical Factors Important in 
“Reducing Delayed Mortality of Hatcher, y Reared 
Rainbow Trout (Thesis of Howard Franklin Horton 
for the Master of Science Degree in Fisheries), 60 
pp., illus., processed, not for general distribution. 
Department of Fish and Game Management, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oreg., May 1955. 


TUNA: 
"Larval Tunas from the Florida Current," by W. 
Klawe, article, Bulletin of Marine Science of the 


Gulf and Caribbean, vol. 10, no. 2, June 1960, pp. 
227-233, illus., printed. The Marine L aboratory, 
University of Miami, 1 Rickenbacker Causeway, 

Virginia Key, Miami 49, Fla. 


4a Peche Maritime, vol. 39, no. 988, 
illus., printed in French. La Peche Maritime, 190 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. Contains the 
following articles on the tuna industry of Sengal: 
"Regards sur la Campagne 1959/1960 a Dakar" (Ob- 
servations on the 1959/1960 Season at Dakar), by 
Jehan Ichtus; and "Les Conceptions du Senegal en 
Matiere de Conservation du Thon" (The Senegal Con- 
cepts on the Subject of Tuna Conservation), by M.J. 
Arnoux, 


July 1960, 64 pp., 





Some Experiments on Tuna Fishing with a New Meth- 
od in the Indonesian Waters, by Mohammad Unar, 
Occasional Paper No. 59/8, processed. Indo- Pacific 
Fisheries Council, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, Bangkok, Thailand, 1959. 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 

The South African Pilchard (SARDINOP S OCELLAT A) 
‘and Maasbanker (TRACHURUS TRACHURUS), Hy- 
drographic al Environment and the Commercia 
Catches, 1950-57, by M.E.L. Buys, Division of Fish- 
eries Investigational Report No. 37, 176 pp., illus., 
printed. (Reprinted from Comme re e & Industry, 
July 1959.) The Government Printer, Pretoria, 
Union of South Africa, 1959. 


| UNITED KINGDOM: 

He rring Industry Board, Twenty-Fifth Annual! Report, 
~ 1959, 5 D., ~illus., prin e Ss. (about 42 U.S. cents) 
Her Majesty’ s Stationery Office, York House, Kings- 

way, London WC2, England, March 1960. Reports on 
the state of the he rring fisheries of the North Sea 
commercial and statutory arrangements between or 
concerning the Herring Industry Board, the catches, 
and the shore-based sections of the industry; mar- 
keting; production, research, and development; and 
related subjects. Contains statistical tables showing 
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the landings and value of catches and disposal of land-| VITAMIN A: 
ings during the winter, summer, and autumn seasons; | ''Estimation of the Biological Potency of Vitamin A 

ymposition and distribution of fleets in East Anglia; | Sources from Their Maleic Values," by Stanley R. 
curing strength and production of cured herring; im- | Ames and Robert W. Lehman, article, Journal of 
ports of fresh and frozen herring; disposal of the U- | the Association of Official A ricultural Chemists, 

d Kingdom's total herring landings, excluding vol. 43, February 1960, pp. 21-25, printed. Associa- 
imp¢ 3; and applications for grants and loans. The tion of Offic ial Agr icultural Chemists, P. O. Box 540, 
appendix consists of a summary of pertinent direc Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington, D. C. 

ns having seasonal effect which were issued dur- 
ing 19. The report mentions the new International Studies on the Economical Manufacture of Vitamin A 
Fisheries Convention, signed by the United Kingdom ~ Concentrate from Fish Liver Oil: 

in 1959. This Convention will allow the intro- : 
. ion of such measures of conservation as may be Part I--Molecular Distillation of Modified Oil, by 
greed to be necessary to ensure that the interna Hideo Higashi, Yaichiro Shimma, and Toyosuke 
y-exploited opt nie herring fisheries are Kinumaki, vol. 20, no. 4, August 1954, pp. 328-336, 
d to the best adv: age of all concerned. illus.; 
NITED KINGDOM Part II--Concentration of Vitamin A by Saponi Saponifica- 
Probl« and Trends in the Fish Industry. I," by tion. 1--Reexamination of Takahashi's s Method, by 
. Cutting, article, Food Manufacture, vol. 34, Yaichiro Shimmaand Toyosuke Kinumaki, vol. 20, 
1959, pp. 281-283, printed. Food Manufacture, no. 4, August 1954, pp. 337-343, illus.; 
I d Hill Ltd., Eden St., London NW1, England. 
Part III--Concentration of Vitamin A by Saponifica- 
Scottish Fisheries, by Bennet B. Rae, Ma tion. 2--Precipitating Method, by ‘Yaichiro Shimma 
Research 1960, 39 pp., illus., printed, and Toyosuke Kinumaki, vol. 20, no. 6, October 
(about 10). Department of Agriculture 1954, pp. 551-556, illus.; 
or Scotland, Aberdeen, Scotland, 1960 
b Her M: je sty's Stationery Office, Part I[V--Application of Urea Complex in the Con- 
( tle Edinburg! Scotland.) A brief his centration of Vitamin A., by Hideo Higashi, Take- 
the passing of the Grey shige Yamakawa, and Toyosuke Kinumaki, vol. 20, 
io to the present time. no. 6, October 1954, pp. 557-562, illus.; 
De dail und food of the common 
ire studied. Claims by fishermen of Part V--Concentration of Vitamin A by poo 
salmon fisheries are examined as tion. 3--Liquid-Liquid Extraction (part a), b 
fect of ls i sheries. The Yaichiro Shimma and Ryo Kikuchi, vol. 20, no. 7: 
( id, by the November 1954, pp. 653-657; 
larva its correla 
populations is Part VI--Esterification of Vitamin A Concentrate. 
I case for the conservation of seals 1--Acetylation and Paimitylation with Acid Chloride, 
ré mmend yns made for a re by Toyosuke Kinumaki, vol. 20, no. 11, March “1955, 
ks. pp. 1027-1034 
1 British Fish During Distribution Part VII--Esterification of Vitamin A Concentra 
by G. H. O. Burgess and < oO the rs, Torry 2--Acetylation with Ketene, by Hideo Higashi aa 
I er No. 1, 59 pp., il printed, 3s 6d Toyosuke Kinumaki, vol. 52, no. 8, December 1956, 
cents). Her Maj Stationery Of pp. 500-503, illus.; 
Castle St., Edinb tland, 1959. | 
Part VIII--Chromatographical Separation of Vita- 
min Concentrate, by Yaichiro Shimma and Minoru 
earch in Russ Fishing, | Tanaka, vol. 25, no. 1, May 1959, pp. 52-58, illus.; 
July 1 160, pp. nted 
(Publishers) I coe is House, Part [X--Purification of Vitamin A Concentrate with 
St., London NW1, ‘England. Methanol, by ffi eo Higashi and others, vol. 25, 
| no. 1, May 1959, pp. 59-66, illus.; 
Measurement of Fishing Power and Its Relation | Part X--Adsorption by Weakened Acid Clay, by Hideo 
e Characteristics of Vessels,’ by B. B. Parrish | Higashi and others, vol, 25, no. 3, July 1959, pp 196- 
R. S. Keir, article, Current Affairs Bulletin, no. | 203, illus. (Reprinted from Bulletin of the Japanese 
April 1960, pp. 1-9, printed. Indo-Pacific Fish- | Society of Scientific Fisheries.) All printed in Ja- 
Council, Food and Agriculture Organization of | panese with English abstracts. Japanese Society of 
) e United Nations, Bangkok, Thailand. Defines the Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo University of Fish- 
shing power of a fishing unit and describes how it eries, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, Japan. 
easured by comparative fishing trials and an } 

ysis of catch and effort statistics. The results ob- Studies on the Vitamin Oil Extraction. I--Loss of 

ained in correlating fishing power with measurable | Vitamin - in the Alkali Digestion Method, by H. 

haracteristics of the craft are briefly summarized | Higashi, T. Yamakawa, and Y. Shimoda, 5 pp., illus. 

and the uses to which this information is put for printed in ee anese with English abstract. (Reprint- 

purposes of resource assessment and management ed from Bulletin of Tokai Regional Fisheries Re- 

are outlined. Needs for future studies are discussed. search Laboratory, No. 26, November 1959, pp. 69- 
73.) Tokai Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory, 
Tsukishima, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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November 1959, pp. 69-73.) Tokai Regional Fisher- 
ies Research Laboratory, Tsukishima, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

VITAMIN OIL: } 

Study on Alkali Digestion for Producing Vitamin Oil 

from Fish Livers, by H. Higashi, Y. Shimma, and | 
H. Taguchi, 13 pp., illus., printed in Japanese with } 
Englishabstract. (Reprinted from Bulletin of Tokai 
Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory, No. 26, 
November 1959, pp. 75-87.) Tokai Regional Fisher- 
ies Research Laboratory, Tsukishima, Chuo-ku, 
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WHALING: 

International Whaling Statistics, no. XLIV, 52 pp., 

~ printed, kr. 2.00 (about 28 U. S. cents). The Com- 
mittee for Whaling Statistics, Oslo, Norway, 1960. 
A report on the results of the Antarctic whaling 
season 1958/59. Includes statistical tables showing 
whaling in the Antarctic; results for the various 
countries; average size of whales caught; whales 
caught by species, sex, and size; and average pro- 
duction of oil per blue-whale unit. Also includes 
data on size of pregnant whale females caught; whale 





Tokyo, Japan. 


WATER MIL FOIL: 


Water Milfoil Invasion of Tidewater Areas, by G 





Francis Beaven, Reference No. 


essed. 


Studies ont 


Oils: 





Part I 











Mori, vol. 19, 


printed from Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Sci- 
Fisheries. 


entific 


Maryland Department of Research and Ed- 


60-28, 4 pp., proc- 





printed in Norwegian and English. 
Tidende, Sandefjord, Norway. 
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resources 
discusses the adoption of the Int« 


Convention in 1946, 


no. 3, 1953, pp. 155-158, illus. (Re- : 
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lish abstract 


1es 


, c/o Tokyo University of Fisheries, Shiba-kaig- | 
andori 6-chome, Tokyo, Japan. 


All printed in Japanese wit! 


Eng- | 
Japanese Society of Scientific 
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foetuses measured by species and groups of size; 
and whale foetuses measured by species and sex. 


"Some Observations on the Development of Whaling 
and on Its Central Problem Today, 
tum, article, Norsk Hvalfangst- Tidende, vol. 49, no. 

ucation, Chesapeake Biological Laboratory, Solo- | 6, June 1960, pp. 245-256, 258, 261-262, 264-265, 

mons, Md., July 20, 1960. 

WHALE-LIVER OILS: 

he Molecular Distillation of Whale Liver 

vol. 18, no. 11, 1953, pp. 645-65( 

Part Il, vol. 18, no. 12, 1953, pp. 675-682, illus., by 

Takeshige Yamakawa and Takajiro Mori; and Part III, 

by Takeshige Yamakawa, Shoji Konosu, and Takjiro : 


" by Frithjof Bet- 


The full text of a 
ture on whaling delivered at Norway's University of 
Economics and Business Administr 
the history of interna 
ic area, the extent of the 


3, and conservation of the 
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NEW SHRIMP PRODUCT ON MARKET 


The shrimp industry now has available a moderate-priced 
product which can be used in a variety of dishes. 


This product consists of pieces of shrimp meat which 
become available during the shrimp canning and breading 
process. A major part of the production of breaded shrimp 
inthe United States is now packed under USDI continuous in- 
spection. The tolerance for broken or pieces of shrimp 
which may be packed under the Grade A label is very low 
and this results inasupply 


f 


of pieces which are sold ata 
price lower then that charged for unbroken shrimp tails. 


te t is only a physical defect, it has no effect on 
freshnes vholesomeness. This is a situation analagous 


to the shelling of various types of nuts where the broken 
segments are sold at a lower price. It now becomes possi- 
ble to use shrimp in low cost dishes especially in school 
lunches and other types of cafeteria meals for which for- 
merly shrimp was too costly. 


Bureau of Commercial Fisheries home economists and 
marketing specialists are now using this product in school- 
lunch and other fish-cookery demonstrations since the prod- 
uct is available nationally both canned and frozen, 
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UNITED STATES CATCH OF PACIFIC SARDINES, 1915-1959 
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UNITED STATES CATCH OF SALMON, 1910-1959 
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